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Avr the eleventh hour, and not un- 
til they were warned by the unani- 
mous voice of the nation that further 
delay upon their part would be con- 
sidered as tantamount to an admis- 
sion that they had failed in the dis- 
charge of their duty, the Ooalition 
Ministry have summoned Parliament 
together. Of the propriety of the s 
there can be no doubt. We urged it 
upon ‘them two months ago, while 
denouncing the conduct of the war, 
upon the issue of which we then said, 
the future position of Britain as a na- 
tion depends. We maintained that 
it was an issue far too great and mo- 
mentous to admit of delay, and we 
protested against the repetition of such 
dilatory practices as were made avail- 
able excuses for last year. At that 
time intelligence had been received of 
the battle of Alma, and the commence- 
ment of the siege of Sebastopol ; there 
wererumours and more than rumours, 
of mismanagement and neglect; and 
many were impressed with a sad fore- 
boding that the expedition which had 
been sent out to the Crimea was not 
numerically strong enough, nor suffi- 
ciently well provided to maintain a 
protracted contest with Russia upon 
Russian ground. There prevailed 
throughout the country a general 
wish that Parliament should be con- 
vened; not in order that the repre- 
sentatives of the nation should inter- 
fere with Ministerial functions, but 
because no confidence was reposed in 
the wisdom, forethought, or energy of 
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a Cabinet which had Lord Aberdeen 
for its head, and which did not pos- 
sess the ordinary elements of cohe- 
sion. It was felt that under such 
circumstances our public men should 
be at their post; and there were even 
higher considerations than these. It 
was not right nor decent that, when 
our armies were toiling and bleeding 
on the field, there should be any ap- 
pearance of apathy at home; it was 
not wise, in the face of doubtful and 
protracted negotiations with the un- 
declared powers of Europe, that the 
great national council of Britain should 
remain in practical abeyance. Minis- 
ters, however, seemed determined to 
proceed as usual, and not to render 
an account of their stewardship. until 
the commencement of another year. 
Parliament stood prorogued until the 
14th of November, and on the 10th 
of that month, a further prorogation 
was made until the 14th of December, 
without the insertion of the pyrene 
words, “then to meet for the despate 

of business.” This is an evident 
indication that no meeting was con- 
templated until after the expiry of the 
Christmas holidays. On’ the 20th 
of November, however, Ministers 
changed their minds, and Parliament 
was summoned to meet, and did meet, 
on the 12th of December. 

No explanation of this change can 
be given other than that suggested by 
Lord Derby, that it was the, direct 
consequence of the position in which 
our army stood after the battle of 
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Inkermann, an engagement as mo- 
mentous and memorable as any which 
is recorded in ancient or modern his- 
tory. We must entreat our readers 
to follow us here step by step, in order 
that they may thoroughly understand 
our argument and conclusion. It is 
plain from what we have already said, 
and from the dates given above, that 
neither the landing in the Crimea, 
the battle of the Alma, nor the in- 
choate siege of Sebastopol were con- 
sidered by Ministers as of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the assem- 
bling of Parliament before the usual 
time. The battle of Inkermann, how- 
ever, altered their whole intentions. 
And why? Because it demonstrated 
to all the world the extreme jeopardy 
of our position, and the miserable 
miscalculations of the Ministry as to 
the nature of the war in which the 
country is engaged. 

There are times when it is the duty 
of every man, and of every organ of 
public opinion, to speak out their sen- 
timents peinly and without reserva- 
tion, and utterly to disregard the 
comments which, as a matter of 
course, will be made by their political 
opponents. Such is the present occa- 
sion; and we see no reason whatever 
for being fastidious in our remarks, or 
for abstaining from what Mr. Leveson 
Gower deprecated as hostile criticism. 
Our criticism, if it is to be a true one, 
must be hostile to the present Minis- 

. We have never reposed much 
faith in them; we now repose less 
than ever: and being thoroughly of 
opinion that they are unfit for the 
station which they occupy, and that 
their continued occupation of it is 
dangerous for the welfare of Britain, 
we shall not conceal our sentiments. 
The rule which applice to private in- 
dividuals, applies also to the body po- 
litic. If a man discovers that the 
physician whom he has employed has 
mistaken his case, administered wrong 
medicines, and is otherwise an em- 
piric, he dismisses him at once and 
for ever. The litigant, who has had 
one cause bungled by an ignorant 
attorney, does not give him a chance 
of redeeming his character by the op- 

rtunity of further employment. 

ife and property are too precious to 
be entrusted to the charge of those 
who have shown themselves to be in- 
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competent ; and if such be the course 
which every man pursues, and pru- 
dently pursues, in his own instance, and 
with regard to his own affairs, are we 
to act otherwise when the lives of our 
soldiers and the character of the nation 
are at stake? Are we to weigh the 
inconveniences of a change against 
the dangers arising from the notorious 
incompetency of the men in power? 
We care not of what complexion of 
politics their successors may be, 80 
that they are true, and loyal, and 
united; but we shall not befool our- 
selves by affecting to put hoops round 
the tub of.the Danaides, when we 
know that its bottom is perforated, 
and that, under no _ circumstances 
whatever, is it capable of holding 
water. 

Now, then, let us enter into parti- 
culars. We have shown that, but for 
the receipt of the news of the battle 
of Inkermann, Parliament would not 
have been convened before Christ- 
mas; that in fact, there existed no 
intention of convening it earlier, but 
directly the reverse; and that the 
call was a sudden thought, or rather 
arose from an unforeseen emergency. 
What was that emergency? Not, 
we suppose, the mere fact of the 
battle of Inkermann, gallant, glo- 
rious, memorable as it was. Alma 
had preceded it—so had the action 
of Balaklava. Thanks, under God, 
to the valour of our brave soldiers, 
whose constancy and courage, under 
fearful odds, transcended even Spar- 
tan achievement, and to the assistance 
of our brave allies, we suffered no 
defeat—nay, we drove back the Rus- 
sians from the heights which they had 
so daringly scaled, and remained 
masters of the position. Our loss was 
heavy—grievously so ; but not greatly 
heavier than it was at Alma—not 
nearly so heavy as in some of the 
Peninsular battles. Ministers did not 
assemble Parliament to tell them the 
story of the fight. That had already 
been done, much better than they 
could do it, through the medium of 
the press. What, then, was their 
object? Just this. To do what they 
ought to have done months before, and 
to obtain the sanction of Parliament 
for putting the nation upon an active 
war footing, many months after war 
had been formally declared. 
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We shall not inflict upon our readers 
any unnecessary retrospect. Let the 
conduct of the Aberdeen Ministry, in 
regard to Russia, almost from the day 
of their formation down to that when 
their Royal Mistress gave the formal 
intimation that war had commenced, 
pass without comment. Let us also 
omit all mention of the interminable 
diplomatic intercourse with the Ger- 
man States, and, in the mean time, 
be silent as to our dealings with 
Austria and Prussia. Look but to 
this; that, having declared war with 
Russia, we proceeded to invade her 
territory in the Black Sea, and to 
attack her strongest fortress with an 
army of twenty-seven thousand men. 
Portugal can bring more bayonets 
into the field—Saxony nearly as 
many; yet that was the amount 
which Lord Aberdeen and his col- 
leagues deemed sufficient for the pur- 

, or at all events sufficient as the 
ritish contingent. It may be said 
that we could spare no more; and 
that no doubt is true. But why could 
we spare no more? Simply because 
the Ministry did not take steps in 
proper time to augment largely the 
regular force, to embody the whole of 
the militia, and to avail themselves of 
the means which the country, through 
Parliament, was eager to place at their 
disposal. Certainly there was no 
disposition on the part of the nation 
to starve the war, or to criticise 
the amount of the expenditure, Never 
was the public purse so freely and 
confidingly opened. Why, then, did 
Ministers not avail themselves of the 
opportunity, and give effect to the 
wishes of the nation? Simply because 
the Premier was an obstinate old 
man, trained according to the tradi- 
tions of an antiquated school of diplo- 
macy, and utterly unfit for the conduct 
of public affairs in a crisis such as 
this. In the Cabinet there were 
undoubtedly able men—or, if we are 
Wrong in using the plural number, we 
may employ the singular, when we 
indicate Lord Palmerston. He, at 
least, was equal to the emergency, but 
he was no longer Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs. The House, or Cabinet, 
was divided against itself. The ma- 
jority of them believed to the last 
that there would be no serious war; 
and hardly took the pains to conceal 
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that conviction. In the Ministry there 
are incapables, and there are also men 
who were not in earnest. We shall 
not specify those who appear to us 
entitled to rank in the first category ; 
but we shall ask if Mr. Gladstone can 
be considered as really impressed with 
the full responsibility of his position, 
when, last Session, he took a vote of 
the House of Commons for the ex- 
pense of conveying twenty-five thou- 
sand men to Malta and back? Did 
he believe that we were really going 
to war in grim earnest with the 
greatest military power in the world, 
when he proposed that the expenses 
of each year should be defrayed out 
of the ordinary income? To Malta 
and back! In that one phrase—in 
that one expression—may be found 
the true key to the whole dealingsof 
the Aberdeen Ministry. They did 
not believe in the reality of the war, 
even after it was declared. They 
thought that it might be somehow 
tided over, just as gentlemen who 
have no mind to have recourse to the 
arbitration of the pistol, adjust. their 
differences by means of an ingenious 
correspondence ; and they were utterly 
amazed by the discovery that Nicholas 
was of opinion that he had gone too 
far to accede, and would not listen, to 
the advice even of the most friendly 
remonstrants. Is that simply an hy- 
pothesis or conjecture of ours? By 
no means. Witness the reiterated as- 
sertions of Lord Aberdeen, that he did 
not despair of a peaceable adjustment 
of the differences, long after the hour 
for energetic action had arrived. Wit- 
ness the idleness, during the earlier 

art of the season, of our fleet in the 

lack Sea, and the sham semi-bom- 
bardment—for it was no better—of 
Odessa. ‘The troops, it is true, were 
despatched to Turkey, about the end 
of April, but they performed no active 
service there, and encountered no ene- 
my except the cholera. On the 22d of 
June the seige of Silistria was raised ; 
and then, and not till then, was the 
expedition to the Crimea decided on, 
It may be that the abandonment of 
the siege of Silistria took Ministers by 
surprise. They may have calculated 
upon another result, or at least upon 
such protracted operations on Turk- 
ish ground, as would have rendered a 
sudden change of the theatre of war 
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impossible. Be that as it may, they 
found themselves compelled to do 
something ; and the following is Lord 
John Russell’s account of the result of 
the Cabinet’s deliberation :— 


“Tn considering the question of the 
expedition to the Crimea, the Govern- 
ment had to consider the alternatives. 
England and France had sent an army 
into Turkey. If that army had been 
taken back to Constantinople for the 
winter, it would have been a great disap- 
pointment to the people of this country, 
as well as to the army itself. If the 
allied army had been ordered to advance 
across the Danube, and to attack the 
Russians, they would have had to en- 
counter the immense armies of the Czar ; 
and as there were no great fortresses in 
their way, a victory in the field would 
not have brought the Allies nearer to the 
place for which the war was undertaken. 
There, then, only remained the expedi- 
tion to the Crimea, in the success of 
which he, in common with many high 
military authorities, both English and 
French, had felt the utmost confidence. 
He believed that there was great risk to 
be run, but that there was also a great 
object to be obtained ; and that if Sebas- 
topol, that stronghold of Russian power, 
were destroyed, its fall would go far to 
give to Turkey that security which was 
the object of any peace.” 


Mark well the words that we have 
qnoted in italics; for they contain, 
unconsciously perhaps on the part of 
the utterer, a full confession of that 
shameful and slavish truckling to pub- 
lic opinion which has always been the 
characteristic of the party of which 
the noble Lord is the leader. Is it 
possible that this can be a true state- 
ment? Is it credible that the Cabinet 
should have decided against the win- 
tering of the army at Constantinople, 
for no better reason than that such an 
arrangement “would have been a 
great disappointment to the people of 
this country?” Is it the function of 
an “army” to determine its own mo- 
tions, or to regulate the scheme of a 
‘campaign? ‘Yet such were the state- 
ments deliberately made to the House 
of Commons by the “great constitu- 
tional authority !” 

Well, then, this movement being 
decided on, the army, considerably 
reduced by the ravages of pestilence, 
was so far reinforced that 27,000 
British troops landed in the Crimea 
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in September. 'The whole force of 
the invading army, both British and 
French, amounted to about 50,000. 

If we admit, as Ministers now econ- 
tend, that it was at object of im- 
portance to proceed without delay 
to the attack of Sebastopol—if we 
allow that the capture of that strong- 
hold, and the destruction of the Rus- 
sian navy within the harbour, was a 
prize which it was worth while incur- 
ring extraordinary risks to obtain, and 
that the time for the expedition was 
opportune—we need hardly discuss 
the question whether a force of 50,000 
men was sufficient for the purpose. 
This much is apparent, that we could 
send no more at the time. 27,000 
men was our modest quota—the 
utmost we could furnish; but the 
were men of whom, alive or dead, 
Britain has reason to be proud, for 
they were a phalanx of heroes. In 
fairness to the Ministry, who are now 
virtually on their defense before the 
country, we must not forget that it is 
no easy matter to furnish transports 
for 50,000 men, and therefore we shall 
not maintain that the force originally 
sent to the Crimea was too small for 
the opposition which was expected 
upon landing. But in many respects 
it was deficient. We had hardly any 
cavalry ; our artillery was notoriously 
weak; and our men, when they were 
landed, found themselves without 
tents for shelter. The soldier must 
expect many and grievous pacer 
in a campaign, but it is undoubtedly 
the part of those who direct his move- 
ments to take care that he shall not 
suffer any privation which ordinary 
forethought could prevent. Ministers 
admit that they determined in June 
to attempt the occupation of the 
Crimea. The expedition did not sail 
from Balchick Bay until the 7th of 
September, consequently there was 
ample time for preparation. But we 
shall not criticise matters of deficient 
arrangement. We keep our eyes upon 
the fact that the allied powers sent 
50,000 to the Crimea, for the purpose 
of investing, and if possible reducing, 
Sebastopol, and that of these 27,000 
were British troops. 

Now, admitting this force to be 
sufficient for the purpose—admitting 
that it was the utmost which could, 
in the first instances, be transported 
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to the Crimea—admitting that we 
had no great reason to believe that 
it could be suddenly overmatched in 
numbers or in weight—the question 
immediately arises, in what way could 
it be reinforced in order to meet the 
losses which war and pestilence occa- 
sion? Pestilence was unfortunately 
not a hypothetical nor imaginary evil. 
The cholera had been raging at 
Varna; it accompanied our brave fel- 
lows to the ships ; and many a gallant 
soldier, whom the shot of the enemy 
left untouched at the Alma, died after 
the battle in the agonies of this cruel 
disease. We knew that in the event 
of an engagement with the Russians, 
we must expect great loss of life; and 
it was not expected that Sebastopol 
could be reached without more than 
one bloody and desperate engage- 
ment. The Russian soldier may be 
liable to the criticisms of civilisa- 
tion, but no one can deny him the 
attributes of hardihood and dogged 
courage. Our preparations and de- 
signs were not so secret—thanks to 
the cackling of Lord John Russell, 
and the entire confidence which cer- 
tain of his colleagues repose in the 
discretion of the press — that the 
enemy was unprepared for our com- 
ing. The Czar was made aware in 
ample time of the point where he was 
menaced, and being, unlike her Ma- 
jesty’s advisers, a man of prompt and 
decided action, he took immediate 
measures to prepare himself for the 
visit of the Allies. 

It is incredible that any man, or 
any body of men, should have ex- 
pected that our troops could fight 
one or more battles against a foe at 
least numerically equal, and having 
the advantage of intrenched positions, 
and then proceed to the reduction of 
one of the strongest fortresses in the 
world, without suffering tremendous 
loss. In war no decisive aeeeing? 
can be gained without a lamentable 
sacrifice ; and we are far from urging 
that any such considerations should 
have withheld Ministers from making 
the attempt, and ordering the expe- 
dition to the Crimea. But they were 
bound to take care that they had a 
reserve ready and within reach to sup- 
hb inevitable losses. They were 

und, in duty to the nation, to do 
this—for the army belongs to the 
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nation, not to them, and the nation 
will not suffer it to be wronged. Did 
they perform that duty — did the 
exercise that care? No—to their 
eternal shame and infamy be. it writ- 
ten—no! They had no reserve avail- 
able, or within reach. Had the battle 
of Inkermann gone otherwise than it 
did, we should have lost the flower of 
our army; and where then would haye 
been. our hopes of German co-opera- 
tion? We implore the country, we 
entreat all honest-hearted and patrio- 
tic men, whatever be their political 
creed, to think over and ponder this. 
We have been brought by the impro- 
vidence, negligence, and divided coun- 
cils of this precious Coalition Minis- 
try, with the old acquaintance, of 
Nicholas at their head, to the ve 
verge of ruin. They staked the whole 
credit, power, and position of Britain 
on a single throw—not necessarily, 
but because they had grossly failed. in 
their duty, and omitted to provide a re- 
serve in case fortune should be against 
us. And byso doing, or rather neglect- 
ing to do, they have prolonged the war, 
changed the attitude of our army from 
a besieging force to that of one par- 
tially besieged, and lessened the pro- 
babilities of the capture of Sebastopol. 
These are not accusations to be made 
lightly. It would beshameful, it would 
be unpatriotic, it would be scandalous 
to hazard them if the proof were not 
lying before us. But it would even be a 
deeper defalcation, if, with the convic- 
tions we entertain, we should hesitate 
to point out the imminent danger to 
which the country has been exposed 
by the wretched administration of this 
Cabinet. 

We are not, in the sense of the 
term as understood by other Euro- 
pean countries,a military nation. We 
make no. parade of arms. For many 
years our standing army has been 
barely sufficient to do duty at home 
and in the colonies; but the number 
of these latter possessions has been of 
infinite service in accustoming our 
troops to alternations of climate ; and 
our system of change of quarters, be- 
fore regiments become domesticated 
in any one locality, is an admirable 
one for the breeding and training of 
the soldier. Of late years various. at- 
tempts have been made, by a school 
of politicians now put to silence, and 
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whose voices we do not again expect 
to hear for a considerable period, to 
reduce our army even below the effec- 
tive point; and the individual who 
hereafter shall undertake the biogra- 
phy of Lord John Russell must neces- 
sarily, if he adheres to truth, record 
that the indefatigable concocter of re- 
presentative reforms—more numerous, 
varied, irreconcilable, and heteroge- 
neous than the schemes of Jeremy 
Bentham—did at one time yield to the 
Manchester howl, and attempt to com- 
mence a series of retrenchments simi- 
lar to that which, in the end, left poor 
King Lear without the service of a 
single knight. ‘That, however, was 
speedily put to rights ; and, as we are 
willing to believe that the noble lord 
is now considerably ashamed of the 
part which he then found it conve- 
nient or politic to act, we shall not 
comment further upon this rather 
equivocal passage in his history. 
Other nations have their militia, or 
regularly-trained landwehr ; we, trust- 
ing to our insular position, have ne- 
glected that arm of the service. The 
social changes which have been the 
result of a long period of peace, of in- 
ternal improvement, and of commer- 
cial prosperity, have not been favour- 
able to the military spirit. In the 
last war the Highlands of Scotland 

resented an unrivalled recruiting 
hela, for the population was then 
greater than the capital expended 
in those districts could employ, 
and the warlike spirit of the people, 
kept alive by their heroic traditions, 
inclined them to the military profes- 
sion. That source is no longer avail- 
able. There is no redundant popula- 
tion now in the Highlands to swell 
the ranks of the army. No other 

rtion of the British territories has, 
within the last forty years, experienced 
so remarkable a change. ‘T'he clans- 
men have been expatriated ; and sheep, 
pot men, are now the staple produce 
of the country. The change may 
have been inevitable, but it is not the 
less striking in its results, when the 
services of men with strong arms and 
stout hearts are required. In like 


manner, the Irish exodus has de- 
a Government of a ready and 
ormerly abundant resource; and all 
over the United Kingdom the tenden- 
cies of free trade have been to thin 
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the population of rural districts, and 
to augment the industry of the towns. 
Notwithstanding these changes, we 
are of opinion that there would be no 
want of able-bodied men to enlist as 
recruits, provided there was an ade- 
quate inducement for them to enter 
the service. But how is it possible 
for us to expect that young men who 
are earning in some peaceful occupa- 
tion sixteen, eighteen, or twenty shil- 
lings per week, will accept her Ma- 
jesty’s bounty, and take the field with 
the certainty of fearful hardship, and 
the prospect of death before them, for 
the miserable pittance of one shilling 
per day? In this respect we tho- 
roughly agree with the observations 
contained in the leading article of the 
Times of 15th December, condemna- 
tory of the Government proposal to 
embody a foreign legion, and to pre- 
pare it for service in this country; 
and we beg the attention of our 
readers to the following extract :— 
“Tf, in spite of the reports as to the 
number of recruits who volunteer into 
the line, the enlistment. does, in fact, go 
on slowly, we have only to say that 
Government have made a very sad mis- 
take as to the properremedy. The great 
object is to raise the estimation of the 
service, whether it be regular or militia, 
by all manner of lawful means. This isan 
age of free trade, of supply and demand; 
and free trade there will be in the traffie 
of military service. Improve the com- 
modity, and you will be sure to have pur- 
chasers. What is it that we want? What 
is that home-produce of which the Duke 
of Newcastle apprehends a scarcity, and 
therefore wishes to supply its place with 
a foreign ingredient? He cannot get 
enough of the British soldier; at least he 
would seem to fear for the future short- 
ness of the supply. Now, to introduce 
into the army foreigners, adventurers, 
outcasts, nameless, unknown people, who 
may or may not be exiled for their crimes, 
is the very way to degrade the service, 
and make it the refuge of immorality and 
rebellion. But it is quite as easy to raise 
the appreciation of this service as of any 
Ome Raise the wages of the 
soldier. Raise not only his money wages, 
but his whole condition—his road to 
honour, his chances of promotion, his 
comforts, if necessary his luxuries. There 
is no lack of gentlemen wanting com- 
missions, Never were there so many on 
the list. The more there are killed, the 
more there are to take their places ; while 
the dreadful hardships suffered by officers 
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bred in the lap of luxury and ease, evi- 
dently fascinate the youthful imagination 
at home much more than any promise of 
vulgar pleasures. A winter at Capua 
would not be more captivating than one 
under tents in the Crimea. The real rea- 
son is, the hope of glory and promotion, 
both of which come faster in war than in 
peace; and there always will be a great 
uumber of young men quite ready to 
stake their lives, for which they care but 
little, for that honour and rank which they 
prize above all things.... The inference 
is obvious. Give the private soldier 
honourable mention, orders of merit, a 
fair chance of a commission—in a word, 
as much opportunity of rising in the arm 
as any industrious and well-conducted 
workinan has of rising to be a master in 
his craft, and you will scon have an army 
large enough, without having recourse to 
a German legion, or an appeal to the 
‘crushed nationalities.’ ” 

This is a subject upon which a great 
deal more might be said, but we must 
not pursue it further at present. We 
cannot say what might have been the 
result had the Government, at an ear- 
lier period, showed that anxiety which 
they now profess for augmenting the 
strength of the regiments of the line. 
They were not so zealous. If they had 
been, it was their duty to have applied 
to the House of Commons for a vote 
adequate to the emergency. It would 
have been as easy to have taken that 
step last winter as now; but, as hu- 
manity was to be observed in the con- 
duct of the war, so economy was to 
regulate its preparation, and the re- 
cruiting went on lazily. Now, it ap- 
pears that we are resorting to the 
high-pressure system. Mr. Sidne 
Herbert, the Secretary at War, stated, 
in the course of his speech on the night 
of the opening of the Session, that 
“we are getting men not faster than 
they are required, but faster than we 
can form then into regiments, drill 
them, and make them skilful and use- 
fal soldiers of their Queen and coun- 
try.” It is very gratifying to know 
this; for it shows what a spirit exists 
in the country, if Ministers will only 
encourage it, and by a well-timed and 
judicious liberality make the service 
what it ought tobe. But in this, as in 
everything else, they dallied, proceed- 
ing as leisurely as if they considered 
the Czar to be quite as sluggish as 
themselves. In another respect, their 
negligence was of the grossest kind. 
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What ought they to have done as 
soon as war appeared, not inevitable, 
but merely probable? Assuredly their 
first duty was to have taken measures 
for raising, calling out, and render- 
ing effective the militia throughout 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. It 
is a shameful, almost an incredible 
fact, that the militia acts for Scot- 
land and Ireland were not passed 
UNTIL THE 11TH or Aucust 1854! Se 
that the power therein taken of raisin 
40,000 men, who might have sapplial 
the place of the regular troops in gar- 
risons at home, is utterly unavailable 


y and inoperative in the present emer- 


gency! The actual force of our pre- 
sent militia, raised in Great Britain 
and Ireland, is at the present moment 
but 54,000; and of these only a very 
small portion have been trained, disci- 
plined, and made fit for service. Who 
are answerable for this state of mat- 
ters? Undoubtedly the Ministry, who 
were bound to have taken every pos- 
sible precaution for putting the nation 
in such a state of defence that we 
could have afforded to dispense with 
the presence of the regular forces at 
home. But for the forethought of 
Lord Derby’s Administration, who 
carried the militia act for England in 
June 1852, matters might have been 
worse than they are; but is it not 
scandalous that the Ministry should 
have postponed the passing of the 
acts for Ireland and Scotland until 
the very close of last Session? It 
is now proposed that the militia 
shall be made available, through 
voluntary enlistment, for garrison 
service abroad. Without going into 
the special objections which have 
been taken to this scheme, we shall 
simply remark that it appears to be 
rather premature, inasmuch as the 
number of the militia. who have re- 
ceived any training, is not nearly 
sufficient for home service; and we 
doubt if it ever will be, without re- 
course to the ballot. Militia service, 
under the present conditions, is not 
popular, and it cannot be made so. 
Many men would rather enlist in 
the line than enter the militia. If 
they are to be moved from place to 
place, even within the boundaries of 
Great Britain, and to suspend their 
ordinary occupations, they would much 
rather go where glory calls them, and 
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where they have some chance of earn- 
ing honourable distinction. A purely 
lecal militia, not to be moved from 
the shire in which it is raised, except 
in case of invasion or rebellion, might 
be, and probably would be popular; 
but if a regiment or battalion of mi- 
litia, raised in Edinburgh or in York, 
is to be liable to do garrison-duty in 
Dublin, men will think twice before 
they voluntarily subject themselves, 
under the penalties of martial law, to 
any such obligation. Look at our 
militia acts. They provide distinctly 
that, in “all cases of foreign war,” 
the militia regiments may be taken to 
any part of the United Kingdom. 
These are not tempting terms; and 
we greatly doubt whether it will be 
possible, under such a system, to bring 
up the militia to the proper mark. 
Make their services local within the 
shire, (except, as we have said, in cases 
of invasion or rebellion,) and there will 
be plenty of volunteers. Men will not 
grudge the days that are required for 
military training and exercise, but they 
will not readily offer themselves to be 
drafted from one end of Britain to the 
other, or from England to Ireland, 
when the consequences must be the 
loss of their ordinary employment, 
and the ruin of their business. It is 
all very well to talk of public duty. 
Men use the term freely as regards 
others — sparsely as regards them- 
selves. There are many public duties 
which never would be performed, if 
their .performance was not made 
compulsory. But for the fine imposed 
for absence, how many jurymen would 
attend the sittings of our courts? If 
it is really necessary to have an am- 
bulatory militia, then by all means 
have recourse to the ballot. The 
principle is, that, for the good of the 
nation, it is requisite that a certain 
number of men in each county, shire, 
or. division, should perform a certain 
duty. Take volunteers by all means, 
so far as they will go; but, after a 
stated period, make up the deficiency 
by the ballot. Those who are drawn, 
who are unwilling to serve, and who 
can afford the means, will have no diffi- 
culty in finding substitutes, by making 
it worth their while to take their place. 
Those who cannot find a substitute 
must, like jurymen, act. the part of 
good citizens, yield to the necessities of 
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the State, and serve. And,in Heaven’s 
name, let them be respectably paid 
for so doing. Give them at least, a 
wage which would be satisfactory for 
the skilled operative, and let them not 
have to say that the country has in- 
jured their families ty claiming their 
services as a right. e really believe 
that the Aberdeen Ministry have not 
the remotest conception of the spirit 
which now animates the country. Mr. 
Gladstone seems to think that every 
man of us is a niggard, and that, un- 
less he practises something like a 
system of cheese-paring, he will be 
brought to account asa prodigal. He 
is most miserably mistaken. If our 
brave countrymen whom we have sent 
to fight for us in foreign fields are 
lavish of their blood, we shall not be 
less lavish of our wealth. If we de- 
mand services as a matter of duty at 
home, from men whose labour is their 
capital, we are ready to pay them the 
full equivalent. Look to the Patriotic 
Fund. Does that show indifference ? 
and can it be supposed that we are 
not able and willing to make a tenfold 
exertion to strengthen the hands of 
any Ministry who shall deserve the 
confidence of the’ country by their 
energy, forethought, prudence, and 
determination ? 

Our opinion is, that the Militia Acts 
are based on a wrong principle; that 
the militia, if voluntary, should be 
made local; and not liable, except in 
cases of extreme urgency, to be shift- 
ed from one part of the United King- 
dom to another. But if this view is 
not deemed a sound one, then we say, 
make the militia enrolment compul- 
sory, as it was during the last war; 
but pay the men who are selected 
adequately for the duty which they 
perform. Perhaps this cannot be done 
without increasing the pay of the sol- 
dier of the line. Why not increase 
that? Is it fair to expect men to brave 
death on the field of battle for wages 
such as a butcher’s boy would spurn? 
Don’t let us be told about the expense 
of our army, compared with those of 
Russia or Austria. We do not reckon 
our national wealth in that way—we 
do not pay our statesmen, or our 
judges, or our inferior functionaries in 
public business, according to the Rus- 
sian or the Austrian scale ; is it such 
a great matter if, in time of war, with 
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all our national interests at stake, we 
should augment the pay of the British 
soldier ? 

Well, then, to resume. Thanks to 
the Aberdeen Ministry, with all the 
warning they have had of the designs 
of Russia since January, 1853, we are, 
in January, 1855, without a militia 
force ready to replace the regular 
force in our garrisons at home. But 
we must not forget the past in dealing 
with the immediate present. By no- 
ticing points which have more recent- 
ly arisen, and which we were bound 
to notice in connection with this sub- 
ject, we may have diverted the atten- 
tion of our readers from the actual 
position in which, through gross and 
glaring neglect, the Ministry placed 
the fortunes and character of the na- 
tion after. the expedition to the Crimea 
was determined and made. We sent, 
as we have said, 27,000 British troops, 
forming, in conjunction with our allies, 
the French, an army of 50,000 men. 
We have admitted that this force 
might be adequate for the first land- 
ing. But where were our reinforce- 
ments or reserves—from what depdt 
were we to furnish men sufficient even 
to replace the killed and disabled, 
without reference to the increased 
numbers which the exigency of the 
war (the siege of Sebastopol included) 
might require? Theanswer isa brief 
one—we had no reserve at all. 

Well, indeed, may we lavish praises 
upon our soldiers and those of our 
brave Allies, for military annals do not 
contain a nobler record. Inthe space 
of little more than two hours they 
carried the intrenched heights of the 
Alma, a position so strong, that Prince 
Menschikoff stated to his Imperial mas- 
ter, that he could make it good against 
the Allies for at least. three weeks, and 
that he confidently believed it would 
prove altogether impregnable. Yet in 
two hours these heights were carried, 
and the Russian army, computed at 
50,000 strong, were in full retreat. 
Next came the occupation of Bala- 
klava, and the opening of the trenches 

ainst Sebastopol, the position occu- 
pied by our armies involving the 
maintenance of a very long line of de- 
fence. Sebastopol, itself was not, and 
could not be invested. Russian re- 
inforcements had free access to it from 
the north, and they were also in pos- 
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session of Perekop, which allowed 
them to pour their forces into the 
Orimea. Day and night our men 
worked at the trenches, with hardly 
an hour’s intermission, and that too 
in the fall of the season, and before 
they were provided with the means of 
shelter. No wonder if, under such 
trying circumstances, the health of 
many of them gave way. Meanwhile 
the Russians poured their masses into 
the Crimea. They were 50,000 
strong at Alma,—60,000 advanced 
to the attack at Inkermann, and these 
were all new men. Besides these, 
there were at Inkermann, though 
not actively engaged, 25,000, being 
Liprandi’s division; and during the 
battle 10,000 men made a sortie upon 
the French lines from Sebastopol, the 
batteries being at the same time fully 
served ; so that the Russian force op- 
posed to us at Inkermann was at 
least twice as great as that of the 
whole number of the Allies, who, it 
must be remembered, had lost many 
men at the Alma, besides those who 
had died from cholera, or were invalid- 
ed. It is impossible to speak in ade- 
quate terms of the valour which both 
the British and the French display- 
ed at Inkermann. The Russians 
came on like fiends, in vast columns, 
under cover of a thick fog, and fora 
time there were but eight thousand 
British to oppose them. Not more 
than fourteen thousand of the allies 
altogether - were engaged, and yet 
these made good their ground against 
sixty thousand of the enemy, and 
forced them to setreat, leaving more 
than five thousand Russians dead upon 
the field of battle. Our loss, of course, 
was very great; but every man who 
fell there—every man who fought 
there, should be remembered grate- 
fully by their country; for had their 
valour and intrepidity been less—had 
they been driven from their position 
by the superior weight of the enemy, 
this great expedition must have ended 
in absolute ruin and defeat. Inker- 
mann was undoubtedly the crisis of 
the campaign. Now, let us see what 
reinforcements the British army had 
received. It consisted originally, as 
we have seen, of twenty-seven thou- 
sand ; and a few days after the battle 
of Alma, three thousand men landed 
at Balaklava. That number was little 
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more than sufficient to supply the 
place of those who were killed or dis- 
abled in the first engagement. Then 
our losses were severe at the inter- 
mediate battle of Balaklava; in fact, 
it entirely crippled our cavalry ; and 
at Inkermann, when we had to de- 
fend the whole position from Balaklava 
to the heights above Sebastopol, not 
more than eight thousand men were 
available to meet the onset of a force, 
which we have estimated, according 
to what we consider the most reliable 
authority, at sixty thousand, but 
which Lord John Russell, who ought 
to have good information, is inclined 
to estimate at eighty thousand. We 
say the onset, for the arrival of Gene- 
ral Bosquet with six thousand French, 
raised the number of the defenders of 
the position to fourteen thousand, and 
probably turned the scale. What human 
valour can do has been done. But 
what are we to say of the Ministry who 
have acted with such insane rashness, 
or who at the very least, had so 
grossly miscalculated the extent of 
the Russian power, energy, and rapi- 
dity of motion? On this point we 
are inclined to let them speak for them- 
selves. Hear the Duke of New- 
castle :— 


“My Lords, that events have turned 
out differently from what was contem- 
plated, in more respects than one, I have 
already admitted. Undoubtedly we did 
not expect the Russian power in rein- 
forcing troops before Sebastopol would 
be so great. We did not doubt her mfli- 

power: we were aware of that; but 
undoubtedly we did not expect that an 
army could be moved from Odessa to 
Sebastopol with the marvellous rapidity 
with which that movement was effected ; 
and probably some of your lordships will 
be surprised to hear that, through the 
extraordinary efforts of the Russian gov- 
ernment, through the means they were 
able to command of an unlimited number 
of cars and cattle, that march was effected 
at such a rapid rate, that on one day a 
march of forty-two miles was actually 
effected. Now, I may be imprudent in 
making these confessions, but I wish to 
deal frankly with your lordships. I have 
said we do not profess perfection. I am 
ready to admit that errors, if errors they 
are, were committed. We did not calcu- 
late on the powers of the Russian govern- 
ment to send reinforcements to Sebastopol 
in time for the battle of Inkermann, and 
I believe; my Lords, that there are few in 
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this country—few in any other country—* 
who did expect it. I can only say that 

we did not form our opinions on any hap- 

hazard or guesswork, but we took the 

best opinions we were able to obtain in 

this ecountry—of those who could inform 

us as to the capabilities of the Russian 

forces, and the character of the country 

they would have to traverse.” 


“In time for the battle of Inker- 
mann!” Does this estimable noble- 
man mean to insinuate that, on the 
5th of November, Lord Raglan in- 
tended to attack the Russians? Was 
Inkermann a proclaimed tournament 
like the gentle passage of arms at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch? “We did not 
calculate on the powers of the Russian 
government to send reinforcements !” 
Who supposes that they did? Meanly 
as we think of their abilities in matters 
of this sort, we should be very sorry 
to bring against the Aberdeen Ministry 
so heinous a charge as that of having 
wilfully exposed the British army to 
an attack in which the enemy out- 
numbered them, for hours, in the pro- 
portion of eight or ten to one. What 
we do charge them with, is the ineffable 
folly of estimating the military genius 
and ability of the Emperor of Russia 


by their own. Why, what was the 


defence of the old Austrian generals 
whom Napoleon defeated through rg 
rior energy in the earlier part of his 
career, more than this, that they “ did 
not calculate on his powers?” There 
are two classes of men who never cal- 
culate on the powers of any who are 
opposed to them. The first class is 
that of the Drowsyheads, who, being 
incapable of action themselves, cannot 
suppose it as the attribute of others. 
The second class is that of the official 
Clerks, who have bustle enough, and 
no end of arrogance and conceit, but 
who consider genius in every depart- 
ment as something to be viewed with 
scorn, and who are quite as ready to 
undertake the conduct of a war as 
the direction of a sewerage—in either 
case with most lamentable results to 
the public. To one or other of these 
classes we are sorry to say that the 
great majority of the present Cabinet 
belongs. The Drowsyheads think 
that all is right if the general in 
command will undertake the expe- 
dition with such number of men as, 
between their fits of slumber, they 
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have exerted themselves to send him, 
and thereupon they wash their hands, 
and believe that they are free from all 
further responsibility. The Clerks 
know all about Russia, have read 
various volumes of Travels in the 
Crimea, and consider Nicholas an im- 
postor. Minor mistakes we could par- 
don readily—the more willingly, be- 
cause the whole speech of the Duke 
of Newcastle is an admission of mis- 
takes—but we cannot and must not 
pardon them for having entirely mis- 
apprehended the power of Russia, 
and the eminent military genius and 
resolution of the Czar, who, if fight- 
ing a perilous game, is, without any 
exception, the ablest gamester in 
Europe. Let us be just to our enemy. 
Intellect, genius, capability—are not 
on our side. What man would ven- 
ture to compare Nicholas with Lord 
Aberdeen? A  fifth-rate Russian 
diplomat would undertake to cast 
dust in his eyes. “Ce bon Aber- 
deen,” is the highest encomium that 


was ever passed upon him by his’ 


astute colleagues of the Holy Alliance ; 
and we greatly doubt whether even 
that limited testimony to his merits 
can be fairly inscribed upon his monu- 
mental marble. The gist of the whole 
matter lies in this. The expedition 
to the Crimea was planned for the 
purpose of taking Sebastopol, and 
destroying the Russian fleet in the 
harbour of that fortress. Expecting 
to encounter formidable resistance, 
we sent out, in conjunction with the 
French, a force which might fairly be 
deemed sufficient to effect a landing, 
and to make its way to Sebastopol ; 
but it was not sufficient to meet the 
force that could be brought against it, 
and at the same time to press the 
siege so energetically and incessantly 
as to preclude the possibility of a pro- 
tgacted resistance. The position of 
ebastopol, as will be seen from a 
Gor at the map, is very peculiar. 
e do not pretend to be critical in 
the art of war; still there are prin- 
ciples quite intelligible to non-com- 
batants ; and all military writers con- 
cur in holding that one of the essen- 
tials for success in the attack of for- 
tified places, is the superiority, in 
oint of numbers, of the besiegers. 
t us extract a few sentences from 
Yule’s work on Fortification, a trea- 
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tise which has the great merit of sim- 
plicity and clear: arrangement, and 
which ordinary readers may consult 
with advantage, when they find them- 
selves perplexed ba repetition of 
technical terms. e quote from the 
chapter entitled, “ Mode of Attacking 
a Fortress.” 

“The first step of the besieger is to 
invest the fortress; that is, to post troops 
on every side of it, so as to preclude the 
garrison from communication with the 
exterior, and to debar them from all aid 
in men, food, or ammunition. The invest- 
ing army will strengthen their position 
by field-works, &c., as in any other case, 
according to the judgment of the general ; 
and if the hostile power has an army in 
the field so strong as to be formidable to 
the investment, it will be necessary to 
have a sufficient force to watch and 
check them, called an army of observa- 
tion.” 

Now, observe this, that, in the 
case of Sebastopol, there has been no 
investment. ‘The Russians have kept 
open the access to the town, and have 
the power of reinforcing and supply- 
ing the garrison. Besides this, the 
enemy had in the field at Inkermann, 
an army which numerically doubled 
the whole force of the besiegers. And 
the consequence has been that we are 
both besiegers and defenders: on the 
one hand we are battering the fortifi- 
cations of the town—on the other, we 
are defending an intrenched position 
of great extent against the attacks of 
a force which is not only numerically 
superior to ours, but which, is in con- 
stant and unbroken communication 
with the garrison. The first error of 
Ministers lay in their having en- 
tirely miscalculated the real power 
and available resources which Russia 
could bring forward. That we un- 
derstand to be admitted even by 
themselves, so it may be unneces- 
sary to comment upon it further. 
But far worse and more inexcus- 
able is their other blunder, in hay- 
ing omitted to provide a sufficient 
reserve force in the Mediterranean, 
to strengthen our army as soon as the 
siege of Sebastopol was begun. They 
failed in doing this; and the conse- 
quence has been that the Allies are 
not able to push the siege for lack of 
men and material ; but have been com- 
pelled to construct intrenched lines for 
their own defence. Let us, however, 
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do Ministers the justice to allow that 
they have displayed symptoms of indi- 
vidual activity since they were roused 
from their slumbers by the intelli- 
gence that the army in the Kast was 
in peril, and that Sebastopol, so far 
from being demolished as easily as a 
castle of cards, was not likely to be 
reduced for several months after our 
batteries were erected. On this point 
let us hear the Duke of Neweastle, 
whose defence of the Ministry, if not 
satisfactory, was at all events honest 
—so honest that it will be found, on 
consideration, to be nothing more 
than an elaborate but lame apology 
for blunders committed in the con- 
duct of the war ever since its com- 
mencement, combined with admis- 
sions of imbecility in almost every 
step which the Government has 
adopted :— 

“My Lords, the siege of Sebastopol 
commenced, after a considerable amount 
of necessary preparations, upon the 17th 
of October; and it soon afterwards be- 
came apparent, from the intelligence 
which reached this country, that that 
Siege was likely to be more protracted 
than I readily admit: the Government at 
first expected. I say I readily admit— 
if that be any blame to the Government 
—that we did hope and believe that long 
before the time at which we are now 
assembled that fortress would have fall- 
en; and if we erred in that expectation 
—if we were ovet-confident—I believe 
that we erred in common with many men 

‘of great experience in war, and men 
whose opinions were well worth having 
—we erred in our confidence, in common 
with the public at large, both in this 
country and in France. My Lords, from 
the moment it appeared that that siege 
was likely to be protracted, every exer- 
tion was used by the Government to ob- 

* tain reinforcements, and to send them 

with as little delay as possible to the 

Crimea; and here, again, I am about to 

admit that, under any other circumstances 
than those which existed, those reinforce- 
ments ought not to have been sent, be- 
cause the troops which have gone out 
have arrived too recently in this country 
to be effectively recruited, and men have 
gone out in those regiments who have 
not. been trained so efficiently as I could 
wish, and who have not become habi- 
tuated to the life on which they are 
about to enter. I do not hesitate to say 
that it has been my duty to order those 
troops to proceed to the East with very 
great regret; and the Government has 
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only done so because it felt the exigency 
of the moment required every possible 
exertion, at whatever sacrifice. And, my 
Lords, when you blame the Government 
for not having sent these reinforcements 
sooner, let me tell you this, that those 
generals on the spot who are most com- 
petent to judge did not desire to have 
recruits, such as we have now sent, pre- 
maturely, They would rather they had 
been reserved for the next campaign, 
unless those events had arisen which 
rendered it necessary—which induced 
Lord Raglan to press for them—which 
induced the Government immediately to 
send them.” 


“ We erred in our confidence in 
common with the public at large!” 
Good heavens! has it come to this, 
that a British Minister, in a matter 
most vital to the interests of the coun- 
try, excuses himself and his colleagues 
for a hideous error in the conduct of 
a campaign, on the ground that 
“the public at large” shared in the 
same delusion? What did — what 


could the public know about Sebas- 


topol, a fortress to which foreigners 
have, through Russian jealousy, been 
denied access for years—a place of 
strength over which hung a mys- 
tery which appeared almost impene- 
trable? If the Government really 
knew no more about Sabastopol than 
did the best informed of the public, 
before they determined upon sending 
to the Crimea an army which, when 
once landed, must either die before 
the fortress, or carry it by breach and 
assault, they are answerable before 
God and man for every life that has 
been lost in the attempt. But we do 
not believe anything of the kind. 
Their information may have been 
faulty, incorrect, or insufficient ; but 
we will not accept, even from their 
own lips, an acknowledgment that 
they acted utterly in the dark. Nor is 
the statement correct as regarded the 
public expectation. Close following 
upon the heels of the news of the 
battle of Alma, there did indeed ar- 
rive false intelligence that Sebastopol 
had been taken; and, as the source 
was considered authentic and worthy 
of credence, the report was, under the 
excitement prevalent at the time, re- 
ceived without proper caution. But, 
beyond that circumstance, we have 
yet to learn that the public at large 
entertained any such extravagant ex- 
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pectations. On the contrary, we 
maintain that the public were far more 
sober in their views of the real resist- 
ance likely to be met with than 
were the Ministry, who, if we are en- 
titled to judge from the speeches of 
some of their number, seemed, so late 
as last spring, to consider this asa 
mere holiday game. We are almost 
ashamed again torefer to that ill- 
omened dinner in which the healths 
of the “Reform” Admirals in the 
Baltic and Black Seas were toasted, 
or to the braggadocio in which Sir 
James Graham, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, thought proper to indulge. 
When the Czar perused the reported 
and paraded account of that silly and 
disgraceful orgy, he might almost have 
been justified in using the exclama- 
tion of Cromwell at the battle of Dun- 
bar, and in asserting “that the Lord 
had delivered his enemies into his 
hands.” With the proceedings and 
speeches on that occasion, the public 
were so far from sympathizing that 
they regarded them with unmitigated 
disgust. But it would seem now, 
from language both of Lord John 
Russell and the Duke of Newcastle, 
that Ministers are entitled to shift the 
responsibility from their own shoulders 
to those of “ the public at large !” 

But look further into this speech of 
the Duke of Neweastie’s. Observe 
what he says about the reinforce- 
ments. He has been compelled to 
send out regiments “recently arrived 
in this country,” with' recruits inefii- 
ciently trained, and that on account 
of “the exigency of the moment.” 
We'do not blame him for having done 
80—he could do no otherwise. Men 
whether drilled and trained or not, 
must be sent out, because we cannot 
allow the brave army now in the Cri- 
mea to be overpowered ; and men are 
men, and will try to do their duty, al- 
though they may be deficient in their 
manual exercise. But willing recruits 
will rapidly become effective soldiers ; 
and we are not without a suspicion 
that too much consequence has been 
hitherto attached in this country to 
proficiency in drill. We know what 
miracles were performed by the French 
publican armies, at the time when 
the conscripts were hurried from their 
homes, without preparation, to the 
field of battle: and if we had only 
men enough, we should. entertain 
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little apprehension on account of their 
deficiencies on parade. That men 
enough will offer, we entertain no 
doubt, if the Ministry will place the 
service upon its proper footing; but 
it is absolutely necessary that the men 
should be properly armed. Here, again, 
the Government has failed. It is more 
than two years since the vast supe- 
riority of the Minié rifle over the old 
musket became a recognised fact; and 
yet, so sluggish has Government been 
in availing itself of military improve- 
ment, that they have not taken means 
to insure an adequate supply : and our 
last detachments to the Crimea have 
gone out, armed with the antiquated 
weapon; which, owing to the differ- 
ence of range, must occasion immense 
confusion in any case when regiments 
with different arms are brought into 
the field? Why was this? Were Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield not equal to 
the demand? Or are we again la- 
bouring under the baneful iufluence of 
cheap Government jobs, such as, in 
the Tast war, rendered many of the 
muskets useless, because, after a dozen 
discharges, there was no more steel 
from which the flints could elicit fire? 
The fact is notorious and acknow 
ledged, that we have been furnishing 
our new troops from the old armoury. 
Yet, in the face of this, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, the Secretary at War, rises 
in his place, and descants upon the 
infinite superiority of the new wea- 

n! A more extraordinary speech 
than this of Mr. Herbert’s we never 
remember to have perused. At the 
very moment when his colleague the 
Duke of Newcastle was admitting in 
the House of Peers the remissness, 
shortcomings, and miscalculations of 
the Ministry, Mr. Herbert in the 
House of Commons, was maintaining 
that they had exhibited throughout 
amazing promptitude, vigour, and 
sagacity! But he also must have his 
fling at the public at large, or at least 
at the House of Commons. Hear him 
first on the want of means :— 


“You may argue that these reinforce- 
ments were small for a power like Eng- 
land, that can pour out its battalions like 
water. But I ask, on whom rests the 
responsibility that England, at the com- 
mencement of a war, must make small 
wars? It has been the fault of every 
parliament; we have always had the same 
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stereotyped system of economy in military 
affairs. I am speaking the whole plain 
truth in this matter. I am as much to 
blame asany one. I have held for some 
years the responsible situation of Secre- 
tary of War; and whenever I have 
brought forward, as I have done, what 
are called peace estimates, I have con- 
stantly been met with motions for large re- 
ductions. I say, therefore, that it has been 
the fault of all parties, all administrations, 
every parliament; I am afraid I cannot 
give my assent to any exception, however 
eager I may be to do so. I have seen 
administrations formed of various parties 
—I have seen them taking different 
courses on almost every conceivable sub- 
ject; but on one they have agreed, and 
that has been the one to which I have 
alluded—one of improvident economy.” 
Pretty cool this, in the teeth of the 
fact that Mr. Gladstone, on the 6th of 
March last, asked no further increase 
on the army vote than a sum of 
£832,000, which, however, he after- 
wards supplemented on the 8th May 
by a further demand of £300,000. 
ill Mr, Herbert dare to insinuate 
that the hands of the Chancellor of 
Exchequer were then tied by the ill- 
timed parsimony of the House of 
Commons — that he wanted more 
money, but could not get it, on 
account of the “stereotyped system 
of economy in military affairs?” Was 
he not then emphatically warned that 
it would be utterly-impossible to con- 
duct a great war, such as that in 
which we were engaged, with so 
petty an increase to the cost of the 
peace establishment? and was he 
not implored even by his oppon- 
ents to do justice to the expecta- 
tions of the country? Whose was 
the ill-advised suggestion that the 
expenses of the war should be de- 
frayed year by. year out of income—a 
crotchet to which, in all probability, 
the want of preparation is attributa- 
ble? “Improvident economy” in- 
deed! Highly. complimentary this to 
Lord John Russell, the former reducer 
-of the forces; and to Mr. Gladstone, 
who, no later than eight months ago, 
stated that he did not require more 
money! But we have not yet done 
with Mr. Sidney Herbert. Following 
up this thrust at Parliament, and at 
—— administrations, who never 
the difficulties of a war question 

to grapple with, he fell foul of the 
House of Commons, and taunted them, 
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by implication, for not joining wrrn 
INISTERS in giving effect to the feel- 
ing of the country!!! Here is his 
peroration, of which we shall only say 
that we defy the power of impudence 
to go further :— 


“T ask those who, two months ago, 
were looking despondingly at the state of 
things, to look at the position of England 
now; and also to look at what has been 
the effect of the war already upon our 
enemy? In previous wars we had alli- 
ances with countries who took our money, 
but the governments of which sometimes 
intrigued against us. We are now in 
alliance with two of the greatest nations 
in Europe, and we see the opinion of Eu- 
rope day by day coming nearer and 
nearer to us, while Russia is placed in a 
state of isolation. Her hostile army is 
intrenched in her own chief arsenal, and 
her fleet has been sunk by her own act, 
while her forts on the Caucasus have also 
been destroyed by her own hand. These 
are the effects of the first campaign, I 
ask, where can you find, in the history of 
England, a campaign of not more thana 
few months’ duration attended with such 
results? But still I hope to see our 
army considerably increased ; and if you, 
the House of Commons, think it ought to 
be, tell us so. I tell you that the country 
is determined, at all hazard and at all 
cost, that the army of Lord Raglan shall 
be supported. Ifthe House of Commons 
does not answer to that feeling of the 
country, then the House of Commons must 
take the consequences; for, depend upon 
it, there is but one feeling upon this sub- 
ject. We are engaged in a war which 
was entered upon with reluctance; we 
must carry it on vigorously to obtain that 
which is the object of all war—namely, 
peace ; for peace, to be obtained, must be 
conquered. Let no exertions be spared 
which will enable us by vigorous opera- 
tions to gain that end. I say further, if 
you think the Government worthy to be 
intrusted with those powers, then intrust 
them; but I would sooner a thousand 
times sink ten governments rather than 
any other policy should be adopted. I 
care not in whose hands the war 18 
placed, provided it be carried out; and 
provided the representatives of the peo- 
ple honestly and truly carry out the de- 
termined will of the nation, that the 
noblest of armies shall be assured of the 
means—so far as human means can av 
—to obtain a perfect triumph.” 

“I hope to see our army consider- 
ably increased ; anid of you, the House of 
Commons, think it ought to be, TELL 
vs so !” Why, what else has the 
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country and the House of Commons 
been dinning in the ears of these un- 
happy men ever since Russia began 
her aggressions? “Tell us so,” for- 
pr 4 .What. opportunity had the 
House of Commons of telling them 
anything since the expedition sailed 
to the Crimea, seeing that the Ministry 
positively refused to summon Parlia- 
ment for an autumnal session, and 
would not have called it together even 
now, but for the startling results of 
their own improvidence and miscalcu- 
lation. “Tell us so,” forsooth! For 
what purpose, we ask, is a Govern- 
ment formed but to devise measures 
for the public safety? Not unnatur- 
ally, when we hear such language 
uttered by a Minister in Parliament, 
do we ask ourselves whether, in truth, 
we have at this. moment anything that 
can be called a Government. Who 
leads— who directs—who is the master- 
spirit of the Cabinet? How comes it 
that one Minister of the Crown par- 
ades as a political triumph the recent 
treaty with Austria, whilst another, 
on the self-‘same night, declares that 
it is practically worthless? Why 
have we confessions and apologies in 
one House of Parliament, and boast- 
ing and declamation in another? 
hat unanimity can there be, when 
we find one member of the Cabinet 
characterising the political sentiments 
deliberately enunciated by two of his 
colleagues as “ miserable election 
speeches?” Is Lord Aberdeen really 
at the head of affairs or not? If he 
is, then we say that his speeches and 
conduct throughout, regarding the 
= war, render him a most un- 
t person to occupy that ition ; 
and so universal is. that feeling, that, 
if he were to tender his resignation 
to-morrow, nine-tenths of the le 
throughout the country Ao ge eel 
inclined to celebrate that event by an 
illumination. If he is not, who is the 
actual leader? Or is there absolutely, 
none? And is each Minister in his own 
department allowed to carry on the 
ea lic business as it seems best in 
own eyes, without reference to 
common action? We fear very much 
that the latter is the true state of the 
case, and that the counsels of the Cab- 
inet are paralysed by irreconcilable 
diversities of opinion. 
We must, however, not lose sight 
as yet of Mr. Sidney Herbert. The 
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great error which this gentleman com- 
mitted lay in his attempt at making 
out a complete vindication for him- 
self and his colleagues, which was 
clearly a hopeless, and certainly an 
impolitic effort. We are desirous to 
yield him every point to which he is 
really entitled to credit; and there- 
fore we shall not criticise his details 
as to recent hospital arrangements, 
the equipment of a staff of Sisters of 
Mercy, or the supplies of clothing far- 
nished when it became evident that our 
troops must winter in the Crimea. 
We say that we shall not criticise 
these things; and, considering the 
results, we think it will be generally 
allowed that we are pushing forbear- 
ance to the extreme. 

Let him therefore shelter himself 
behind the skirts of Miss Nightingale, 
and take credit for whatever e pleases 
in the shape of hospital comforts, and 
of winter clothing. What, after all, 
does his statement amount to more 
than this, that the Government, when 
they found that their hospital arrange- 
ments were not only deficient, but ut- 
terly ineffective, availed themselves of 
voluntary offers to remedy them; and 
that, after winter had thoroughly set 
in, they considered it their duty to 
despatch warm clothing to the army 
in the Crimea? Are these perform- 
ances for which Ministers are entitled 
to take credit? But have their efforts 
succeeded, or have they been made in 
time? On such points we must take 
the testimony of those upon the spot ; 
and although it is most painful to re- 
flect on what our brave fellows are 
enduring on the bleak heights of Se- 
bastopol, it is better that we should 
know the truth, than remain under a 
flattering delusion. The special corre- 
— of the Times thus writes from 
the camp on 25th November :— 

“It'is now pouring rain—the skies are 
black as ink—the wind is howling over 
the staggering tents—the trenches are 
turned into dykes—in the tents the water 
is sometimes a foot deep—our men have 


not either warm or waterproof clothing— 


they are out for twelve hours at a time 
in the trenches—they are plunged into 
the inevitable miseries of a winter cam- 
paign—and not a soul seems to care for 
their comfort, or even for their lives. 
These are hard truths, but the people of 
England must hear them. They must 
know that the wretched beggar who 
wanders about the strests of London in 
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the rain leads the life of a prince com- 
pared with the British soldiers who are 
fighting out here for their country, and 
who, we are. complacently assured by the 
home authorities, are the best appointed 
atmy in Europe. They are well fed, in- 
deed, but they have no shelter, no rest, 
and no defence against the weather.” 


Again, on 27th November, he 
says :— 

“Although the men are only left for 
twelve hours in the trenches at a spell, 
they suffer considerably from the effects 
of cold, wet, and exposure. The preva- 
lent diseases are fever, dysentery, and 
diarrhoea; and in the Light Division, on 
which a large share of the labour of the 
army falls, there were 350 men on the 
sick-list a day or two ago. The men’s 
clothes are thread-bare and tattered, and 
are not fii to resist rain or cold.” 


It would be utterly unreasonable 
to expect that soldiers in the field 
should be secured against every pri- 
vation, or that the Government can 
possibly foresee and provide for 
everything. We must expect to hear 
of many omissions, and ought not 
to be critical when it appears plainly 
that timely and strenuous exertions 
have been made. But we deny that 
the exertions were made timeously. 
Winter overtook our army on the 
bare hills of the Orimea without 
winter-clothing and without shelter ; 
and even had the supplies sent out 
in the wrecked vessel, the Prince, 
been landed, no one surely could 
maintain that they were forwarded 
with sufficient promptitude. That 
they could have been procured and 
forwarded much earlier is evident, 
when we consider that the orders to 
undertake the expedition were sent. 
out in June. On the whole, then, it 
appears to us, that no unprejudiced 
person can fail to arrive at oné or 
other of the following conclusions— 
either that the Ministry have been 
guilty of gross neglect in not provid- 
ing @ sufficient reserve, and the neces- 
sary supplies for the troops engaged 
in the field—or that they had entire- 
ly miscalculated the nature of the 
enterprise, and most foolishly under- 
rated the power and resources of their 
antagonist. It is for them to say 
upon which horn of the dilemma they 
prefer to be impaled. 

Had space allowed, we should have 
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been inclined to say a few words in 
reference to the treaty with Austria, 
which, though ostentatiously men- 
tioned in the Speech from the Throne, 
was spoken of in terms which nearly 
bordered upon contempt by Lord John 
Russell on the first night of the Ses- 
sion. Mr. Sidney Herbert, founding 
no doubt upon the treaty, assured 
the House, as a substantive fact, that 
we were now “in alliance with two 
of the greatest nations in Europe ;” 
meaning, of course, France and Aus- 
tria. Lord John Russell, in the 
course of the same evening, adinitted 
that Austria might resile at’ the last 
moment “without any breach of 
faith, and she would then be released 
from the alliance.” It is not for us 
to attempt to reconcile such contra- 
dictory statements — neither do we 
choose to comment upon the pru- 
dence of the noble Lord’s remark 
in the present posture of affairs. No 
long time must elapse before we have 
decisive proof either of the sincerity 
or of the bad faith of Austria; and it 
is the wisest course to abstain from 
discussion until we have something 
tangible before us. We have never 
joined in the attacks which have been 
directed against Austria by a con- 
siderable portion of the press of this 
country; on the contrary, we have 
endeavoured to show, from ante- 
cedents, that Austria, unlike Prussia, 
is faithful to her engagements, and 
possessed with a proper. sense of her 
responsibility. e may of course be 
wrong in our estimate, but as yet we 
have seen nothing to make’us alter our 
opinion. 

We must now turn to that most 
extraordinary measure which the Mi- 
nistry have introduced, in connection, 
as they say, with the bil! for extend- 
ing the services of the militia—we 
allude, of course, to the Foreign En- 
listment Bill, by which power 1s 
taken to enlist foreign troops, to 
bring them over to this country for 
drill’ and preparation, and finally to 
despatch them for service abroad. 
This bill has already excited a pro- 
found sensation in the country, and 
has been encountered in Parliament 
by more than common opposition. 
The arguments against it have been 
most powerfully urged by Lords 
Derby, Ellenborongh, and Hard- 
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wicke in the House of Peers, and 
in the House of Commons by Sir 
Lytton Bulwer, Lord Stanley, Mr. 
Disracli, Mr. Whiteside, and a host 
of others, some of whom were so far 
from entertaining Conservative opi- 
nions that they represent the large 
urban constituencies. Mr. Milner 
Gibson, who sits for Manchester, 
and Mr. Muntz, who represents Bir- 
mingham, will not be suspected of 
factious opposition to the Govern- 
ment in regard to a measure which 
was denounced by the Conservative 
phalanx. The arguments for the 
bill have been few and feeble; and 
it was only in consequence of an 
expressed threat on the part of 
Ministers that they would resign if 
beaten upon that question,. that they 
were enabled to obtain in either House 
a comparatively insignificant majo- 
rity. Notwithstanding the length of 
the parliamentary discussions, we 
have still a word or two to say on 
this subject, and we shali approach 
it, so far as we can, in a spirit 
unbiassed by any party considera- 
tions. If we really believed that 
such a measure as this was neces- 
sary for the relief or support of 
our troops, and that it would tend 
ultimately to insure the success of 
our arms, we should give it our sup- 
port, even had the necessity arisen 
purely from the mismanagement or 
negligence of the Ministry: for we 
are not such purists as to maintain 
that, on occasions of — emergency, 
things otherwise doubtful may not 
be resorted to. The public safety we 
acknowledge to be paramount, and 
we are not inclined to be scrupulous 
when that is absolutely at stake. 
But it is the evident duty of men who 
propose extraordinary measures to de- 
monstrate their necessity, and to show 
that they are likely to be efficacious. 
If they fail in doing so, their case 
is a very bad one; for they are 
asking the nation to consent to that 
which would not, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be listened to for one 
moment. Before adverting to the 
arguments which suggest themselves 
against the ministerial measure, lét us 
consider if its promoters have reall 
established a case of necessity. If 
they have done so, then it is made 
patent to all Europe that we cannot 
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earry cn this war from our own re- 
sources—a confession so humiliating 
for a Ministry which declared war in 


_ March last, that we can hardly find 


words sufficiently strong to character- 
ise it. We stop not here to comment 
upon the effect which such a confes- 
sion must have upon the Czar, who, 
if he has begun to despair of success, 
must, of course, derive from it a 
fresh impulse and new confidence, and 
congratulate himself that he rules 
with absolute authority over some 
68,000,000 of serfs, instead of being the 
head of, 28,000,000 ‘shopkeepers, with 
more extensive colonial possessions 
than any other state in Europe. We 
need not consider what effect this 
astounding admission may have on 
Austria, left free, as Lord John Rus- 
sell states her to be, to ally herself 
with Britain or the reverse. We 
need not anticipate the inferenees 
which Prussia and other German 
states will naturally draw, when they 
hear that, before the first campaign is 
over, we are obliged to tempt foreign- 
ers into our service. The Ministry’ 
has undertaken to show that this step 
is absolutely necessary; and they 
have proyed the sincerity of their con- 
viction by the strongest of all steps— 
to wit, a declaration that they would 
resign if the measure was not carried. 
That does look very like necessity ; 
at least, it.shows that, according to 
their programme for conducting the 
war, and the arrangements they are 
determined to persevere in, they have 
in reality no other resource. 

Still it remains to be seen if their 
programme and ‘heir arrangements 
are suited to the emergency, before 
we can admit that such a case of ne- 
cessity, as justifies a departure from 
the ordinary rules, has arisen. We 
They 
tell us that recruits are coming in 
faster than they can be drilled and 
formed .into regiments; and if, as we 
have suggested, they would raise the 
position and pay, not the bounty 
money, of the soldier, the labours of 
the recruiting sergeants would be 
light. Then why-not appeal to the 
colonies, wherein a considerable force 
of trained soldiers is now stationed ? 
If it is answered that such opera- 
tions as these would require some 
time, we—waiving the obvious 
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remark that our present ineapables, ther have the fancy troops, levied 


when they had time, did not. avail 
themselves of it—reply, that it 
must also take much time before 
they can recruit, train, and dispatch 
their foreign legion to the Crimea. 
From what part of Europe is that 
legion to come? No one knows; 
even the Ministry do not affect to 
know. ‘They may be Portuguese or 
they may be undiscovered ores in 
the wretched little principalities or 
duchies of Germany, whose rulers 
are too insignificant to take part in 
European politics—but they cannot 
be subjects of the greater powers. 
Nay, they cannot be subjects of the 
second-rate powers. We are per- 
fectly certain that neither Sweden nor 
Denmark, nor Holland nor Bavaria, 
would sanction an enlistment like 
this, or allow recruiting within their 
territories; and, when you go lower, 
what sort of soldiers would you get? 
We know Germany indifferently well ; 
and we do not hesitate to state thut 
-we would rather rely upon the cour- 
age, pluck, and endurance of any 
given number of men taken at ran- 
dom from the streets of London, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, or 
Dublin, provided they had barely a 
month’s training, than upon that of 
the same number of what are called 
disciplined soldiers from the minor 
states of Germany. That a Polish 
legion might be embodied with great 
effect we do not doubt; but it must 
be remembered that the Polish war 
of liberation, and the subsequent emi- 
gration, or rather exile, took place 
more than twenty years ago; and with 
every reliance on the gallantry of the 
men who might join it, it is hardly 
possible to trust to their physique. Be- 
sides, as Sir Lytton Bulwer very pro- 
perly stated the case, the enrolment 
of a Polish legion, on an occasion like 
this, would be an implied pledge that, 
in the event of Russian defeat, Polish 
nationality should be restored. That 
may possibly, in the course of events, 
-become another “necessity” for Eu- 
rope; and if so, we shall rejoice at it ; 
for, no doubt, the partition of Po- 
land has been a cancer in the Euro- 
pean body. But are Ministers pre- 
pared to take this step? We do not 
think so. It is a Measure too bold 


‘for their adoption. They would ra- 


from the Jenkins Gruffanuffs of 
Hesse-this or Saxe-the-other, than 
take the men whose hatred to Russia 
is undying. If so, they are doubly 
wrong. ‘The Poles would fight to the 
death against their hereditary enemy ; 
while the trained soldiers of the petty 
principalities, having no actual call 
to the contest beyond their stipend of 
a shilling English, or, as they would 
reckon it, six-and-thirty kreutzers 
per day, would take to their heels at 
the first discharge. We do not ques- 
tion the courage of the German people, 
or their aptitude to become good sol- 
diers; but we say that you cannot 
get trained men from the minor Ger- 
man States to fight your battles in the 
East. We take it for granted that 
even the second-rate powers of Europe 
will oppose enlistment within their 
territories, for such permission would 
in fact be tantamount to a declaration 
of war with Russia. So long as the 
Germanic diet preserves neutrality, 
you cannot raise men in Germany 
with the consent of the sovereigns. 
You may indeed get men from Ger- 
many—that is to say, emigrants, out- 
casts, refugees, deserters, and what 
not; but is it really proposed to send 
regiments composed of such material 
to the Crimea? We do hope, for the 
safety of our army, that Ministers do 
not entertain any such intention. What 
dependence can be placed upon a legion 
of men, fighting not for their own na- 
tionality, their own country, their own 
sovereign, or their own faith, but 
simply for a miserable hire? If we 
are told that in former times mercen- 
aries made good soldiers, and that the 
Dalgetties, though they might change 
their service so soon as their engage- 
ment expired, did nevertheless remain 
true to their covenant, we shall reply 
that the class of men who composed 
the mercenaries of the Thirty-years’ 
War no longer exists in Europe ; and 
that, if they did exist, war as now 
conducted would no longer admit of 
their employment. Is there no danger 
of hired troops flinching in the hour of 
danger—is there no risk of their de- 
sertion? A few days ago we observed 
in a London paper the following ex- 
tract from the Constitutionnel, which 
we recommend to the attention of all . 
who can see no harm in this design of 
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Ministers to amalgamate a base mate- 
rial with our British soldiery.:— 


“ A Russian officer declared in dying, 
that we were betrayedby adeserter from 
the foreign legion. This man, it is said, 
informed the Russians that our batteries 
on the right were guarded with a certain 
degree it ; and it wasin con- 
sequence of this that an attack on that 
point was decided on. It is known that 
thé foreign legion, which is so remark- 
able for its bravery, counts a great many 
deserters in its ranks. The man to whom 
I refer is said tobe a German; and persons 
ask if it would not have been prudent to 
have left in Africa all those who had de- 
serted, especially those who have a cer- 
tain affinity of race with the Russians ¢” 


There is another point of great im- 
portance to be considered; and that 
is the effect which tis announcement 
may have upon the army, and the 
recruiting at home. Is it likely to 
cheer the one. and to hasten forward 
the other? We greatly doubt it. We 
believe that it will prove as obnoxious 
to the soldiery as it is unpalatable to 
the nation at large; and already more 
than one officer of rank and reputation 
has raised his voice against it. We 
think it is of the utmost importance 
that Ministers, in a matter like this, 
should consult the feeling of the ser- 
vice; and as an evidence of that feel- 
ing, we insert an extract from a letter 
which Sir William Napier has address- 
ed to the Times :— 


“J will not say that the German Le- 
gion in the last war were not good and 
trusty soldiers—their cavalry were ex- 
cellent; but, despite of the Duke of 
Richmond’s generous eulogium, I will, 
with Lord Ellenborough, say, thatneither 
they,nor any foreign troops, were able to 
equal the fighting of the British soldier. 
That legion,was well composed; it was, 
indeed, a national force, with high moral 
motives, and with the gentlemen of their 
own country as officers ; they were thus 
presented in the best possible form that 
foreigners could assume in another na- 
tion’s service; and gallant things the 
could and did do; but emulate the terri- 
ble fighting of the British soldier they 
could not. And shall a mere mercenary 
band, picked upfor gold, withoutnational 
feeling—poor miserable hirelings,selling 
theirlimbs andlives—ay! theirverysouls 
for luere—ready, without a am paid, 
to murder, to slay, or be slain, and, of 
course, ready to change sides for higher 
pay if good occasion offer—shall such 
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varlets stand in line beside our noble 
soldiers who fight shouting ‘England! 
England!’ and dying murmur, ‘We 
have done our duty ?’ 

“When did German or Switzer, Prus- 
sian or Austrian, stand before the gallant 
French in equal battle? And those bril- 
liant, fierce, impetuous French, could 
even they sustain the might and terror 
of British battle, though, glorious sol- 
diers that they are and ever have been, 
they returned to the combat as unceas- 
ingly as waves beating against rocks? 
Such as they are indeed fit and worthy 
to stand abreast with the unconquer- 
able red line that never yields, and, to- 
gether, they will ribet in the dust 
any troops in the world that presume 
to oppose them. But let them not be 
shamed by finding a hired third-rate 
selection from inferior sources between 
themselves and their British comrades. 
Let them not be told to depend on the 
dressed-up foreigners—poor frauds, like 
the camels of Semiramis, accoutred as 
elephants, and sure to leave dark silent 
gaps where loudest shouts and fiercest 
fires should stream forth in the hour of 
need. Shall the stern infantry of Inker- 
mann, striding in blood; shall the proud 
cavalry of Balaklava—those noble 
horsemen who accepted, not an order, 
but a doubtful sign only, to go bound- 
ing on, as it were, to the open jaws of 
death ; shall they have as comrades the 
refuse hirelings of Germany and Switz- 
erland? God forbid!’ 

Besides this, we entirely coincide 
with the opinion expressed by Mr. Mil- 
ner Gibson,. that the principle of the 
bill is opposed to the law of nations, 
and that, under the cireumstances in 
which this country is placed, it may be 
very dangerous. It is an advertise- 
ment that we are willing to hire for- 
eigners without compromising the neu- 
trality of the States to which they 
belong. If such States do not sanction 
the énlistment, then, depend upon it, 
this measure will be wholly inoperative. 
If they do sanction the enlistment, cer- 
tainly Russia will not regard them as 
neutral, and we may be involved in 
endless complications. What if Russia 
were to retaliate by hiring the privateers 
of the United States? In the words of 
Mr. Gibson, “should we not be told 
that a country might ‘let out’ its forces 
without forfeiting its neutrality, and 
that we had ourselves laid down that 
principle by a deliberate act.of the Bri- 
tish Parliament ?” This point, well and 
ably urged, and of vast importance, not 
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only now, but hereafter, was notumet 
in the course of the debate, either by 
Ministers or their supporters. In fact, 
they could not meet it; for the more 
this scheme is analysed and examined, 
the more objectionable does it appear. 
There is no use disguising the fact. 
The bill was carried against the con- 
vietions of the great majority of the 
House, for this reason, that many 
members would not undertake the 
responsibility of refusing any means 
which Ministers thought fit to suggest 
for reinforcing our army in the Crimea 
‘at the present emergency. For, be it 
observed that the Ministry have dis- 
tinctly and emphatically declared that, 
in their judgment, this measure is 
necessary for immediate support, and 
that Parliament was summoned to 
enable them to pass it without delay. 
Well then, we shall see. They have 
carried their measure, but we do not 
believe that in consequence of it any 
effective reinforcements can be sent 
to the Crimea in time for the purpose 
contemplated. We believe this to be 
a great political blunder, certainly not 
the least among those which the Aber- 
deen Cabinet has committed; and we 
are apprehensive that it may prove a 
waste to the resources of the country 
instead of an augmentation of its 
strength. The last accounts from the 
Crimea are of the most painful and 
appalling kind. Through the incapa- 
city and neglect of these infatuated 
men, our army is in such a position 
that reinforcements would rather add 
to their distress than alleviate it. Of 
all the boasted and paraded supplies, 
none, according to the last accounts, 
are available. But were it otherwise, 
when would this legion be ready for 
service? For, mark this, there are 
certain preliminaries. We have to 
enlist the men—to bring them here— 
to drill and form them in Britain—and 
then to despatch them to the Crimea. 
Wiill they arrive in time for the storm- 
ing of Sebastopol? or is this a mea- 
sure, brought in by themselves, under 
false pretences, to mask some ulterior 
object? If so, let them beware, for 
they are playing a perilous game. 
The nation is thoroughly in earnest 
—roused from its apathy—and they 
may find that resignation of office 
will not be accepted as an entire im- 
munity for what they have done, or 
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what they have failed to do. Hitherto 
they have been leniently dealt with, 
but they must now expect to be 
watched, and watched closely, and to 
be judged according to the vast mea- 
sure of the responsibility which they 
have undertaken. If the guidance of 
the affairs of Britain—if the occupancy 
of the highest posts in the realm—are 
legitimate objects of ambition, they 
do also involve an awful load of re- 
sponsibility, and woe be to those who 
neglect the public interest in the pre- 
sent crisis and temper of the nation! 

Parliament will not meet again be- 
fore the 23d of January. We shall 
see what effect the measures which 
have now been passed at the solicita- 
tion of the Ministry shall have pro- 
duced by that time. Some things, 
now mysteriou8, may before then be 
explained ; and God grant that ere 
then the supplies of which we have 
heard so much may have become 
available for those brave men in the 
Crimea, for whose sufferings the 
national heart is aching! We are at 
all-events glad that this short meeting 
of Parliament has been held. Ministers 
have had the opportunity of explain- 
ing their conduct hitherto; and the 
explanations, such as they are, are 
now before the country. Let them 
be weighed and considered. Let their 
opportunities, their means, and the 
support that they have received from 
the nation, be contrasted with their 
actions, their omissions, ‘and their ex- 
planations. They can ask no more; 
and let the general voice of the coun- 
try pronounce the verdict. We doubt 
not what that verdict will be. 

Most assuredly, among the means 
which, in our opinion, would be most 
conducive to the conduct of the war, 
in a manner befitting the greatness of 
this country, the ignominious dismis- 
sal of a large section of her Majesty’s 
present Ministry would not be the 
least, effective. That it will come, and 
before any long period elapses, we 
do not doubt; but it may, like their 
own measures, come “too late ;” and 
we entreat our representatives seri- 
ously to consider, whether the resigna- 
tion of these incapable men would be 
as calamitous as a snow-storm of eight- 
and-forty hours’ duration in the Crimea, 
in the present unprotected state of our 
soldiers, 
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CIVILISATION.—THE CENSUS. 


EDUCATION. 


Have you duly considered, my 
dear Eusebius, the impertinence of 
being alive at your time of life?—an 
impertinence to those who are to suc- 
ceed you, and are waiting for you to 
make room for them (I mean not 
your successors in blood and affection 
—they would wish you never to depart 
—but those who, crowding in upon 
vitality, as the Census says, rather 
want your room than your company) 
—an impertinence, too, flying in the 
face of Gulliver Census, who has 
already noted you down as a probable 
defunct, and will have the vexation 
of altering his half-cooked next re- 
turn. 

A great man once declared his love 
of life in these strange words, “I 
don’t care if I am hanged, provided it 
be a hundred years hence.” A friend 
present, whose love of life was as 
great, and his hatred of any limita- 
tion greater, asked him if he was quite 
serious, adding, “For my part, then, 
I wish I may be present, and assist 
in singing the penitential psalm.” 
Eusebius, consider what daily, hourly 
provocations to die both these gentle- 
men must have experienced, in the 
taunts and insinuations of expectants 
and census-makers—all plainly say- 
ing, you have no business to be alive 
on the face of the earth. The very 
children in the villages will be taught 
census-reading and life-calculations, in 
village schools, under Government in- 
spectors; and, as holiday sport, hoot 
after such superannuates as you, and 
try to pelt you into the church-yard— 
alas! not before your time. 

Keep up, Eusebius, your pleasant 
humour to the last! Remember how 
near the 30th of March is to “All 
Fools’ Day;” and serve the officers 
and official annual inquisitor, when he 
next comes, sure of booking you as 
defunct, as Madam B. did her heir—a 
sprightly old lass in her hundredth 
year. She rang her bell violently at 
one in the morning, and when the 
nephew came down to receive her 
last breath and his inheritance, she 
lifted her jocund face from the bed- 


clothes, and reminded him it was the 
ist of April. But you must be pre- 
pared for another examination besides 
that of your age. I see clearly, by 
the encroachments already made, 
what is further threatened. The 
people’s ‘ignorance will be strictly in- 
quired into; and do not flatter your- 
self that you will escape the scrutiny. 
You will be surprised, as you are pre- 
sented by a Government inspector 
with sthedule A, B, or C, at the 
amount of your own ignorance. Old 
as you are, you must expect to be 
registered into an adult school; for 
it is the impertinent maxim of Quin- - 
bus Flestrin that no man is too old to 
learn. Yow will be booked in his 
“ Dunciad,” wise as you thought your- 
self, and other folks believed you te 
be. Then you will have to reflect 
what a bad man you must be; for 
nowadays all crimes are in the educa- 
tional alembie resolved into ignorance. 
Even so, Eusebius, however you may 
raise your venerable eyebrows at the 
new philosophy,—whatever ill is done 
in the world, is all through igno- 
rance. Itis a great discovery. It is 
not the heart but the head, that is in 
fault. Hitherto it has had the cun- 
ning to escape by vicarious punish- 
ment far off from itself; but the old 
whipt parts are emancipated; all the 
known vices are driven to the head, 
in order that they may be thence at 
once scientifically expelled by invi- 
sible evaporation under a high educa- 
tional pressure. Thus the fox, when 
troubled with fleas, goes tail foremost 
into the water, forces his troublesome 
backbiters upwards upon his -head 
and his tongue, then ducks down, 
drowns his enemies, and comes out on 
dry land, ready for any inspectors, 
with a clean bill of health. - And so 
will the people, however bad, be 
cured (and certificates given) by this 
high-headpressure process. But the 
process will require skill, and there- 
fore none less than Government in- | 
spectors, together with Quinbus Files- 

trin, will be allowed to operate; for 
some experiments have unfortunately 
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proved that.a head unskilfully man- 
aged may become a caput mortuum, 
and, in many cases, to use proper 
scientific phrase, an “exhausted re- 
ceiver.” You cannot conceive the 
wonders an Act of Parliament can 
do !—it is already compelling chimneys 
to consume their own smoke, and it 
will compel heads (which are alone 
in fault) to consume their own vices. 
Thus will both atmospheres, the 
moral as well as the air we breathe, 
be purified, and wicked man by this 
new exhalation and inhalation be 
within the process of conversion into 
an angel. You surely will not unad- 
visedly call in question the intuitive 
wisdom of our Minister for the Home 
Department, whose business it is to 
know with extreme accuracy all that 
relates to our home civilization and 
capabilities of the people, especially 
when now he has nothing else to do 
but to cultivate peace and our domes- 
ticity in the midst of war; thus sac- 
rificing his natural -propensity, ad- 
vanced by experience, and from a 
lion abroad becoming a lamb at home, 
a believer in innocence, the companion 
and teacher of children. You will not 
doubt that he has well weighed the 
matter, seeing with what silent loath- 
ing he turns away from the sinners 
his colleagues, with what affectionate 
solicitude towards his sinless prote- 
gées. We have been all in the wrong, 


and badly taught, when we be- 
lieve that the “heart is deceitful 


above all things,” and that it has by 
nature any wickedness in it. The 
Secretary for the Home Department 
assures the people of England, that, 
far from being “born in sin,” all chil- 
dren are born good—that it is by 
mixing with evil people only that 
they become bad. No one has had 
greater experience of such associates. 
It is desirable, Eusebius, that he 
should evolve a liitle more clearly 
this new philosophy; for here is a 
dilemma—if all are born good, so 
must have been those from whom the 
wickedness is learnt. How came 
they by it? How came it into their 
heads? for in course of his argument 
their hearts can have nothing to do 
with it. And if all are thus naturally 

ood, what possible use can there be 
in all this projected education, which 
professes to make them good? Yet 
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we must remember that good is only 
a positive good, to be converted by 
the grammar of our day-schools into 
its comparative better, and, under in- 
spector’s teaching, into a superlative 
best. 

. Take all this, my dear Eusebius, as 
mere preface or prelude to the solem- 
nity of the Census, to which I must 
introduce you. Tragedy, tragi-comedy, 
and even broad farce, are not brought 
upon the stage without a prelude; and 
you will think, perhaps, the Census 
entitled to one, as in some degree par- 
taking of all three. 

But I must enter a short prefatory 
protest against being misunderstood 
by any to whom you may show this 
letter, as if I were an enemy to the 
people’s education. You know me 
better, Eusebius—far from it! I wish 
that every man, woman, and child 
within these realms should be taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. I 
wish much more, that every man had 
daily served up to him, by visible or 
invisible hands, with his pot of good 
ale and his hot steak, the Times news- 
paper, for the very purpose of the 
reading of which, and newspapers in 
general, the “education of the people” 
has been so continually foreed upon 
public consideration. But being no 
“eontributor” to the Times, I do not 
want to be a contributor for it. Let 
it go to the Education Committees 
gratis—well and good—I will extend 
my wishes to that. The people’s 
ignorance is weleome to my benevo- 
lence that way, and I claim no merit 
upon it, for, as Sydney Smith said, it 
is a common virtue, this benevolence. 
“A never sees B in distress but he 
wishes C to-relieve him.” I don’t 
wish to be taxed that every man, 
woman, and child should read the 
Times; and I mistrust any education- 
tax, not only for its impracticabilities, 
which.are many, but because it is not 
needed. On the contrary, 1 feel con- 
vinced that it would be impossible to 
keep back education. The people of 
all grades are in that state that they 
will have it. We are not in a dead- 
alive epoch of the human history. The 
very fact of a daily press of consum- 
mate ability, and of varied and ever- 
applicable information, has created, 


and is further creating, a necessity for 
education. The freer circulation of the 
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business of the world, of markets, and of 
all trades, imposes such a necessity. A 
farmer cannot now count his cattle, as 
Proteus did his sea-calves, by his five 
fingers. The people, left to them- 
selves, will be sure universally to ac- 
quire the three great elements of learn- 
ing—reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
They know very well that without 
these they will be as foreigners in 
theic own land who.want a language. 
But education, in busybody-sense, 
means a great deal more than that— 
a portion of certainly usefal with a 
vast quantity of very useless know- 
ledge. 

1 here for the present entirely sepa- 
rate religious education from the 
schemes (an education the importance 
of which no man ought to doubt), be- 
cause, however it is put forth as a 
motive, it is not the animus of the 
mass of promoters, and because it 
really depends, in the first place, upon 
the basis of the elementary learning. 
Will not elementary learning insure 
every other learning according to ca- 
pabilities? They who can write and 
read well have their foot upon the 
ladder. They who can, and whose 
benefit it is to climb, will, and surely 
vast numbers do climb; but shall I 
be met by the anathema of inquisitors 
and inspectors if I assert not only the 
impracticability of some to climb, but 
that it is best for them that they 
should not? All-wise Providence, the 
universal maker of the machinery of 
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Nature, fits individuals for One com-’ 


munity: Nature therefore gives out— 
‘elaborates in the complicated evolu- 
tions of her working—more varied ca- 
pacities than even the best philoso- 
phers wot of. Society is made up of 
classes—it will never do to have too 
many in one class. Works of different 
kinds are to be performed, and well per- 
formed ; therefore, as nature evidently 
regulates the balance of sexes, so does 
the same nature economise and distri- 
bute capacities. Due proportions are 
born for head-work and for hand-work, 
and these in multiplied gradations. 
This is visible in physical formation. 
The broad hand and broad foot are for 
their peculiar labour: they hold firmly 
and press down strongly the spade in 
the earth. With handicraft or manu- 
facture springs up another form, of 
less strength, but more apt agility. 
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And so similar adaptations run through 
all nature—civilisation, in other words, 
society, is the collective result. So- 
ciety wants a certain number gift- 
ed with high inventive faculties, 
others to work out their inventions. 
One Newton is enough in an age. 
Had we many Newtons at a time, 
there would be confusion and com- 
parison in a people’s mind, and not 
the one great result. I doubt not 
that there must be a certain number 
of Master Slenders, very many of them 
for every Newton, and for every—no, 
for the one—Shakes: eare who immor- 
talised them. Grav ty must be light- 
ened by merrymak ng; society must 
have its: mirth, or it will be a sad 
world. We must have tragedy to 
sober down the too abundant comedy 
of errors of life, and comedy to cheer, 
when the fountains of sorrow have 
poured out all their tears. Be it not 
said with disrespect to his ermine, the 
buffoon is necessary as the judge; and 
that poor rank can more easily bear mul- 
tiplication than the better and wiser. 
The player, whom the census-maker. 
in a splenetic mood of Puritanism, 
classes with vagabonds, acts his due 
part in the drama of amalgamated 
society, as on his own _histrionie 
boards. The poor tumbler who uses 
his head as his heels holds his place 
properly, and may claim for his art a 
recognition among the social virtues. 
Some are gifted with stronger heels 
than heads, perhaps fewer with heads 
stronger than their heels. Such are 
the elements of society all the world 
over, coming out, like the stars them- 
selves, in the night of the world, to 
fulfil their several parts, high and low, 
shining, or more obscure, as they are 
wanted in civilised and uncivilised 
society. I fear wisdom would be un- 
heeded if folly did not walk behind 
and hold up her train, It will be a 
vain attempt for any model school- 
master at home or abroad to pare or 
to dilate the heads of all these pupils 
for the world’s school to one measure. 
You cannot fit the head to the cap ; 
you may fit a cap to a head. Make 
one for all, and it will be large enough 
to hide many faces. You wil) make 


but a “ fool’s cap” of it, as some do; 
and perhaps they are wanted, that 
there may be some fool’s play, and 
the world have its laugh. 


If this be 
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so, Eusebius, where is the wonderful 
education-cap for ajl scholars? What 
a conjuror must the master-man be 
who shall profess truly to fit it on. 
Oh for the new professorship ! 
' Of necessity how varied must edu- 
cation be. No one centralised manu- 
factured scheme can be suited to all ; 
and here is the mistake that is made. 
The education for a high class is 
thrust upon all classes. Hence the 
many who do not, cannot, and whom 
nature never intended to come up to 
jt, are put down by statisticians as 
jgnorant ; while a still more miscalcu- 
jating sect of a now philcsophy, taking 
advantage of this epithet ignorant, 
make it the apo‘ogy for crime, and 
deprecate punishments. The people 
of this country, Eusebius, the great 
mass of the people, are not ignorant. 
Few, indeed, are so little informed 
as the fashion is to make the multi- 
tude appear to be. 
Great as may have been the pro- 
gress of education in England and 
Wales frém the commencement of 
the present century, and wide as may 
have been the benefit arising from it, 
surely the Census Report a little ex- 
aggerates the old evil to magnify the 
present good. “The records and the 
recollections which describe society 
so recently as fifty years ago, bear 
testimony to a state of ignorance and 
immorality so dense and general, that 
if any member of the present genera- 
tion could be suddenly ‘transported to 
that early period, he would probably 
be scarcely able, notwithstanding 
many abiding landmarks, to believe 
himself in England, and would cer- 
tainly regard the change which half a 
century has witnessed in the manners 
of the people as but little short of the 
miraculous. Comparison is scarcely 
ossible between the groups of gam- 
ling, swearing children—no unfa- 
vourable example of young England, 
then—whom Ruikes of Gloucester, in 
1781, with difficulty collected in the 
first Sunday-school, and any single 
class of the 2,400,000 scholars, who 
now gather with alacrity, and even 
with aifection, round their 318,000 
teachers.” Nor is this view either of 
manners or affection quite kept up in 
the account of the difficulties besetting 
the ragged-school teachers. You will 
find this note p. lxvi. 
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“The ordeal through which a rag- 
ged-school teacher has to pass is oc- 
casionally one of no trifling charac- 
ter. Mr. Locke describes himself as 
having been sometimes obliged, by 
the attacks of his proteges, to fly 
from the school, and seek the protee- 
tion of the police.” You remember 
well—for you have often repeated the 
lines—Goldsmith’s description of the 
village school, scholars, and master, 
Goldsmith painted from nature; there 
was some good bringing-up at any 
rate in those days. But Goldsmith, 
it will be said, does not describe 
children in the towns, but a country 
village. True, and that village was in 
Ireland. But that town-population 
of children, an adventitious popula- 
tion, did not then exist as now; it was 
the creation of the present century. 
Before that infantine aggregation in 
manufacturing towns, education in 
England, with regard to the class he 
has introduced into his poem, may be 
supposed to have been not unfairly 
deseribed. The great want of educa- 
tion sprang up with the manufactur- 
ing system, under which, at an early 
age, children were removed from their 
parents, artificially brought up, scarce- 
ly knowing a home, and thus excluded 
from the ameliorating charities of life. 
And if manners are spoken of, it is not 
very easy to put a philosophic finger 
upon the cause. For manners among 
the best edueated have also changed. 
Intoxication, for instance, how has it 
departed; and that which was a 
fashion is now the lowest vulgarity. 
And this is a change not altogether to 
be ascribed to any great advaneement 
in those classes in learning. But if 
under manners—mores—morals are 
to be included, there is not quite so 
much reason to boast as may be 
assumed ; outward manners may hide 
very bed morals. There has a great 
change also taken place in our whole 
trade-system, so as to alter for the 
worse the character of our trading 
population. Trade honesty used to 
be the pride of England. Where is 
it gone? When it is acknowledged 
that every article of trade is almost 
universally adulterated; that it is a 
delusion to imagine you can obtain 
anything genuine;.and when it is 
taken into account what a very large 
proportion of our population are ma- 
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nufacturing traders and shopkeepers, 
statisticians may have reason some- 
what to doubt of our moral improve- 
ment. See how widely these iniquities 
extend, and to what degree the popu- 
lation must be vitiated. Take the 
case I alluded to in my last letter 
—the adulteration of tea. They 
who ~adulterate it do it not too pri- 
vately : every tradesman employs 
many hands—they must be cognisant 
of the cheat; they are therefore cor- 
rupted: if they are fathers, they of 
course corrupt their children. In the 
instance quoted children were em- 
ployed, sent out to strip certain trees 
of leaves, for the known purpose of 
adulteration. Surely, Eusebius, it isin 
these middle classes of great and petty 
tradesmen that moral education is 
mostly wanted. While the villanous 
system of fraud is allowed to exist 
and to progress as it does, it is very 
discouraging to scheme for a people’s 
education in mere learning. There is 
another kind of education going on, 
which makes the proposed learning a 
dubious good, and establishes schools 
to make sharpers. I cannot find 
space to express adequately the ab- 
horrence, the disgust, and the indig- 
nation at the suflerance of these inl- 
quities. They are spreading and cor- 
rupting the whole people. Our cri- 
minal population is engaging the at- 
tention of Legislature — experiments 
are tried to convert convicted prison- 
ers into good citizens by education. 
But the trade criminals, the general 
adulterators are not prisoners; theirs 
is a game of less risk. But if they be- 
come not prisoners themselves, they 
make prisoners, for by so wide an 
example of dishonesty they put a 
mockery on fair dealing, and infect all 
below them. A wholesome severity 
upon criminals of this description 
would be the best preliminary step in 
the education of the people. 
According to the opinion of the 
Census, what proportion of the popu- 
lation should be under tuition? It is 
ealculated that in England and Wales 
there ought to be at school 4,908,696 
children. And what is the school 
age? “Some send their children to 
school as early as from three to four ; 
while others retain them at home till 
five or six. So some remove their 
children from school at the age of ten 
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or twelve, whilst others defer this 
step till the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen. . Nevertheless, sufficient agree- 
ment exists to enable us to indicate 
the earliest age at which instruction 
from home in general commences, and 
the latest age at which it generally _ 
terminates ; and if we fix upon three 
as the former period, and fifteen as 
the latter, these, perhaps, wiil fairly 
represent the two extremes, beyond 
which scarcely any day-scholars, in 
the ordinary elementary schools, can 
be reasonably expected to be found. 
Doubtless some few children go to 
school before three, and some stay 
later than fifteen.” The writer la- 
ments the extent to which the demand 
for juvenile labour interferes with 
school instruction. If, however, they 
are to begin at three, I should rather 
make it a subject of lamentation that 
they have so little time for the enjoy- 
ment of infantine life. ~ It is frightful 
to think that work, whether at school 
or in other employment, is to com- 
mence so soon, and to last so long. 
Childrén are placed out as early as 
nine in permanent farm situations. 
It is much worse in manufactortes. 
“Children begin to be employed in 
factories in needle-making, in button- 
making, as errand boys, and in vari- 
ous other capacities, some as early as 
six, others at any time from six to 
ten.” Poor children! How are they 
sacrificed by thousands. What is the 
age of a child at Liverpool and Man- 
chester? We read with horror of 
the poet’s fabulous monster, that once 
in many years was to be appeased 
by the sacrifice of one young and 
beautiful victim. How many must 
annually die to satiate our trade 
monster ! 

Here is an extract foom a recent 
Times :— 

“ At Liverpool there is a large Irish 
population, living as they do every- 
where. At Manchester and Salford, 
more than two hundred children have 
perished from diarrhoea. ‘ The rea- 
son, says the Registrar, ‘is to be 
found in the out-door occupation of 
the mothers, and consequent neglect 
of the children, and in the indifference 
with which the early symptoms of 
disease in the very young are usually 
regarded.” 

Much has been said in the Census 
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of “the family” as a social institu- 
tion—of the reform which had taken 
piace with regard to it in the reign of 
George III. “The family” is the 
very root of the people’s civilisation, 
for all virtues begin by being home 
virtues. Has this institution been 
sufficiently considered in connection 
with our educational views? I fear 
not. The temptation of early wages 
under which parents of the lower 
classes have broken up their homes, 
and dispersed their young children 
to the towns, has unquestionably 
damaged this institution of the family. 
But another damage has been in- 
flected by the educational mania. 
Kind and most benevolent have been 
the motives everywhere at work to 
set up schools; but has there been 
an equal discretion? AsI said before, 
I repeat that the lower classes of 
themselves, if left to themselves, in 
the present day, would have their 
children educated. Have we been 
wise in so largely taking it out of 
their hands? You and I can remem- 
ber, Eusebius, when it was an object 
with the poor to give their children 
a little schooling; when it was an ob- 
ject, and caused frugality and fore- 
thought; and forethought of this kind 
greatly promotes family affections. It 
was a care which begat love. There 
was a sense of a want which the pa- 
rent ought to supply, for the benefit 
of his child; and it is notorious that 
the more urgent these wants are, as 
they become the perpetual thought 
and care, so does affection increase. 
It is the sickly child that, most need- 
ing and obtaining this continual care 
and attention, is most loved. Now, 
have not modern educationists too 
much disregarded these social ties, 
these domestic cares? Have they 
done wisely in relieving parents of 
their natural cares? Excepting in 
eases of notoriously bad and profli- 
gate fathers and mothers, I would 
not have these homes interfered with. 
It is ultimately injurious to remove 
from them the cares and responsibili- 
ties which nature has wisely imposed. 
I have always looked with suspicion, 
especially in country villages, upon 
infant-schools—havé seen the work- 
ing of them, their effects upon both 
parents and children. In both, affee- 
tion is loosened. These schools may 
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be capable of more judicious manage- 
ment; but in general the parents are 
too auch relieved from the necessity 
of thought about their children. There 
are plenty of good people to take the 
care off their hands. These cares are 
softening cares; remove them, and 
the heart becomes harder. True is 
the picture of humanity—of J 


“ Wisdom with her 
knees.” 
It is the picture of parental education 
—the best, the very best, the only 
best, for the very young. And what 
did-the good mother Wisdom teach 
her children gathered round her knees ? 
She did not send them to the dull 
sleep of weariness, with Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s monotone inapities; she did 
not disgust them with incomprehen- 
sible letter-cards and book-pages. She 
kept them alive, and set their affec- 
tions active, through natural curiosity ; 
and thus all the young beauty of their 
minds was growing up healthy, to- 
gether with their bodies, under an 
easy and pleasant exercise. Blessed 
and blessing were the fire-side or 
sunny door-side words, “Once upon 
a time.” Horrible is it to take a 
child at three years of age—the Census 
age—from this “Once upon a time,” 
and the mother’s knee, to put it in edu- 
cation’s coop, and have it crammed, 
like poultry for the market, as a 
“hand” for a factory. How I have 
heard you, Eusebius, pity the poor 
children! I remember your looking 
at_a group of them, and reflecting, 
“For of such is the kingdom of Hea- 
ven ;” and turning away thoughtfully, 
and saying, “Of such is the kingdom 
of Trade!” A child of three years of 
age, with a book in its infant hands, 
is a fearful sight. It is too often the 
death-warrant, such as the condemned 
stupidity looks at—fatal, yet beyond 
his comprehension. What should a 
child three years old—nay, five, six 
years old—be taught? Strong meats 
for weak digestions make not bodily 
strength. Let there be nursery tales 
and nursery rhymes. I would say to 
every parent, especially every mother, 
sing to your children, tell them plea- 
sant stories; if in the country, be not 
too careful lest they get a little dirt 
upon their hands and clothes ; earth 
is very much akin to us all, and, in 
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children’s out-of-door play, soils them 
not inwardly. There is in it a kind of 
consanguinity between all creatures: 
by it we touch upon the common sym- 
pathy of our first substance, and beget 
a kindness for our “ poor relations,” 
the brutes. Let children have a free 
open-air sport; and fear not though 
they make acquaintance with the pigs, 
the donkeys, and the chickens—they 
may form worse friendships with 
wiser-looking ones: encourage a fa- 
miliarity with all creatures that love 
to court them—dumb animals love 
children, and children them. There 
is a language among them which the 
world’s language obliterates in the 
elder. It is of more importance that 
you should make your children loving 
than that you should make them wise 
—that is, book-wise. Above all things, 
make them loving ; then will they be 
gentle and obedient; and then, also, 
parents, if you become old and poor, 
these will be better than friends that 
will never neglect you. Children 
brought up lovingly at our knees, will 
never shut their doors upon you, and 
point where they would have you go. 
Intellect alone, however cultivated, 
only makes monsters. We hear a 
great deal of “ training-schools,” 
Eusebius, as if children were to lead 
dogs’ lives, and be trained for the 
pursuit of Trades’ game. There should 
be some “ training-schools” for nurses 
and mothers, to teach them the rever- 
ence that is due to children— 


“ Maxima debetur pueris reverentia.” 


Reverence is a good word ; it means 
a thorough thoughtfulness and care 
in all we say and do before them, for 
all done and said before them is their 
lesson. They are always learning, in- 
doors or in open air—they are teach- 
ing themselves most when they are 
oftenest reproved as idle, seeking a 
work suitable, and making for them- 
selves experiences. They build with 
mud, they arithmetise with stones, 
they practise their fingers to handi- 
craft, and their curiosity is teaching 
them a thousand things in the best 
way. It is a pity to stop the growth, 
and drive them into a hot school, 
where, not the mother, but strangers 
will take them in hand—and the life- 
blood of home, of the “ social family,” 
stagnates. You once said, Eusebius, 
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that you felt sure Shakespeare meant 
to read a moral lesson to parents in 
his King Lear. That Cordelia had 
been sung to, and told nursery tales, 
and played with in sunny hours in 
green gardens; and that Regan and 
Goneril had been sent to a model 
school at the earliest age, never sang 
to, knew no nursery rhymes, and had 
been made wise in their generation. 
All a child sees and hears is a child’s 
natural education; when that educa- 
tion is easy, inartificial, the temper 
is kept sweet,—and that is much. It 
is a bad thing when they honour 
strangers more than their fathers and 
mothers; and when they are taught 
to do that, and are packed off to fac- 
tories, no wonder is it if they soon 
have not the blessing annexed to the 
family honouring, and that their lives 
are not “long in the land.” 

In looking into this Census, I see 
but two things noticed to make up a 
child’s life—book-education and work. 
You may calculate ages, you may 
count hours—you will find none for 
amusement. If not at school, they 
are supposed to be sick, or employed 
elsewhere. When their factory-day 
work is over they are to go to “ even- 
ing schools:” thus education is to 
them a poison, and not always a slow 
poison. ‘They who escape the first 
dangers are placed in another hot- 
bed of education, and forced, so that 
they often make up a fine show for 
the admirers of useless knowledge. 
I was quite delighted when I heard 
of a benevolent scheme to counteract 
the bad schemes, and to teach “ com- 
mon things.” 

Let there not be too much parrot 
education; show-children are made 
to appear amazingly clever, and, like 
the conceited birds, proud of their 
feathers ; but they have not a bit the 
more sense, and are too deficient in 
the knowledge of the common things 
they ought to know, and parrot work 
it is. Our old friend -C., the ‘kindest 
of men, who lived cheerful, good, and 
wise till past ninety, told me that, 
when invited to an examination of a 
school, he grew weary of the regular 
question and answer, and, unexpect- 
edly taking a boy by the arm, asked 
him, “What is your duty to your 
father and mother?” The boy replied 
according to his routine card, “It’s 
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all sin and misery.” There is often 
acquired, too, a fine language which is 
not natural to them, and not “ under- 
standed” of their fatherg and mothers. 
But the “ mother tongue” will not be 
under perpetual restraint—* Naturam 
expellas furcA tamen usque recur- 
ret”—It must be a strong gag that 
will ever keep on nature’s mouth. 
A clergyman told me the other day 
that he felt a trifling gratification, of 
which it would be considered he ought 
to be ashamed. Leaving a parochial 
school where both inspector and 
scholars had been flourishing, he went 
his rounds, and came to a cottage 
where he found a natural language he 
did not expect to hear from a pet 
scholar. She was saying to her 
mother words unfit for educational 
report. “ Thee wousn’t if thee 
cousn’t.” Well, if that was her 
mother-tongue, I wonder what the 
amalgamation with other tongues will 
make it at last. It will be a poor 
education, indeed, that will not, and 
that very soon, setting aside the 
knowledge of common things, insist 
upon more languages than are yet 
taught ; for educationists are encroach- 
ing upon all “languages, peoples, and 
nations”—their tongues will be to be 
taught as well as their histories and 
geographies. I ‘see Latin and Greek 
have already invaded the Educational 
Report. Where so much is taught, 
how little can be really acquired. It 
is said of “Hearsay’s” scholars that 
they learned in a trice, and discoursed 
fluently of things prodigious, the 
hundredth part of which would take a 
man’s whole life to have well known. 
What are “common things” but those 
things which are to be done by men 
and women? Agesilaus, when asked 
what was best for boys to learn, 
wisely replied, “ What they ought to 
do when they shall be men.” 

Socrates disapproved of the uni- 
versal teaching of geometrical dia- 
grams, dvofwerav Suvypaymarer, hard 
to be understood, enough to occupy a 
whole life, and take away the scholar 
“from many matters of useful know- 
ledge.” It is better if a ploughman 
knows the measure of his own field 
than the acreage of Attica, and the 
strength of his own team than that 
of Hannibal’s elephants. Individual 
businesses and professions acquire 
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nothing by leaping over their own 
walls into the knowledge-preserves 
that belong to otherclasses. Geometry 
will be of little use to him who is 
*prenticed to the pestle and mortar. 
It would be idle to send a tailor’s boy 
to Woolwich to learn gunnery, who 
is destined “more to be honoured in 
the breech” than in making of breaches. 
There is, after all, some sense in “ Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam.” M. Soyer will 
not be so foolish as to examine his 
cooks in mathematics: pies, patty- 
pans, and lollipops are as noble- 
sounding words for the young confec- 
tioner’s science as parallelopipedons. 

The old sophister’s tricks, that 
were expelled by ridicule, are com- 
ing round again. Children, what- 
ever their destinies are to be, will 
be taught, like the Laputans, to cut 
their bread into cones, cylinders, 
and parallelograms. Inspectors not 
learned in “The Clouds” will again 
be insisting upon the measurement of 
the leap of a flea. There is many a 
young woman who cannot make or 
mend a gown, and is ignorant of a 
thousand useful domestic items that 
contribute to home-comfort, who is to 
be asked such questions as I see in 
the Report-Educational, under head- 
ing “Female Training - Schools.” 
“Explain the origin and formation of 
the following words: First—neither, 
if, twain, more, manly, which, wrong, 
farthing, Wednesday.” “What Eng- 
lish words are derived from the fol- 
lowing—Sto, jungo, Mors, loquor, dens, 
fluo, mordeo, facio?? Don’t think, 
Eusebius, this jingo-lingo is any fabri- 
cation of mine. Look in the Report ; 
you will find the cask according to the 
sample. A list of inspectors’ educa- 
tional questionings should be headed, 
“The art of learning everything and 
knowing nothing ;” or, how young 
ladies and gentlemen of every grade 
may be taught to converse or lecture 
fluently for the greatest length of time 
and yet say nothing— 


“ E quella soavissima 
Arte tanto eloquente 
Che sa si lungo spazio, 
Parlar, senza dir niente.” 
“ Thou sweetest art to talk all day ; 
Be eloquent—and nothing say.” 


Examiners, too, busily set them- 
selves to inquire what their scholars 
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know, not what they think. They get 
from them what is on their tongues, 
not much that is in their minds. 
Master and scholar stand on non-con- 
ductors—electric sympathy is cut off. 
They: know not each other really, and 
only fancy they do by the false signs 
of their learning. The natural curiosity 
of the scholar, which would impel him 
to ask and inquire, is driven into a 
corner, crowded and jostled, and in 
danger of suffocation from the mul- 
titude of dead men’s thoughts: it 
cannot expand to the wholesome air of 
inquiry, shrinking from the “ density 
and proximity” of the uncongenial 
and oppressive neighbourhood. I 
should like to see the inspector oftener 
submit to” be questioned, that the 
scholar’s mind may have a little play. 
Let him be set thinking; this would 
be good exercise: for lack of habit of 
this kind, when taken out of his 
routine, out of his knowledge-harness, 
the scholar is apt to be staggered, and 
can’t go a step. But I heard the 
other day from a gentleman who was 
present on an inspector’s examination 
of a union of schools, how unexpect- 
edly a boy raised a laugh against his 
inspector. This examiner had ven- 
tured to ask the school for their 
thoughts, but in tho mass they wanted 
practice, and had none to show. He 
had been—doubtless very properly, 
and I dare say with acute good-sense 
—descanting on the wisdom and bene- 
volence shown in the structure of our 
organs: the eye was the subject, and 
he most likely took the hint from the 
admirable dialogue Socrates held with 
Aristodemus the atheist. Be that as 
it may, however, he at last asked his 
scholars what they thought upon the 
matter—had they any remarks to 
make, did anything strike them? No, 
nothing—they were dumb. Still the 
question was repeated, had they ob- 
served nothing extraordinary in the 
eye? Then at last one boy, who had 
just had a thump in the back from a 
monitor for inattention, said, “ I havea 
thought.” “ What is it?” said the in- 
spector. ‘“ Why,” said the scholar, “I 
am thinking that since, as you say, it is 
80 good that our two eyes be placed in 
front, that if we had another pair at 
the back of our heads, we should see 
who comes a’ter us.” “ This palpable 
hit” touched every boy’s practical ex- 
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perience. The laugh could not be 
put down. The inspector’s attempt 
to turn it against the young Four- 
eyes (a name he has acquired) failed. 
It was to little purpose he reminded 
the scholar, that, in such a case, he 
could not defend himself without turn- 
ing round, his arms being placed as 
they are; for the boy’s inference was, 
that four arms would be better than 
two. ‘The inspector was fairly beaten, 
and relinquished a scheme he had pro- 
posed of lecturing on the ear and 
other organs. Notwithstanding which 
you will take it for granted, Eusebius, 
that the generous inspector joined in 
the general laugh. There was a double 
lesson learnt that day; master and 
scholar learnt something original. 
That boy should be encouraged. He 
is an incipient inspector. 

A sympathy between masters and 
scholars is much wanted; it is the 
very soul of teaching well—a certain 
bond that those under instruction 
should have a share in it. There is 
something of this in the Bell and Lan- 
caster system; but it had before then 
been carried into practice in our pub- 
lie schools. Their great advantage 
over private schools was, that much 
of the discipline, as well as some of 
the knowledge-teaching, was left to 
the youths themselves. Their respon- 
sibilities gave them thought, self- 
reliance, and drew out into action, 
preparatory for the larger world, their 
characters. The order of the school 
was far better than as if a master had 
done it all. Every one must remem- 
ber the story of littke Cyrus made a 
judge among his playfellows. To 
make, in a great measure, the scholar 
the school’s regulator is an education- 
al maxim not sufficiently understood. 
Scholars, like men in a free State, love 
the order they themselves set up, 
readily obey laws which themselves 
impose. They thus learn at once two 
things which most in after life are 
ealled upon in some degree or other 
to do—to command and to obey. 
Are you acquainted, Eusebius, with 
the little history of a very great thing 
—the setting up and continuance of 
Price’s Candle Company’s Education- 
al Establishment? If you are not, get, 
if you ean procure, their Reports, or read 
anaccount of itin the Quarterly Review 
for April 1852. It is the work of one 
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man. He has done more to show how 
to set about the education of the 
people than a century of legislative 
enactments could effect, and put upon 
a thousand blue-books. Blessed, in- 
deed, has been the work of one man 
— Mr. Wilson, the manager. His 
maxim has been from the beginning, 
Oversight, not interference; so did he 
wondrously influence both adults and 
children. The narrative is most touch- 
ing. Oh, if such philanthropy were 
but catching! I will not give you a 
single quotation; for if you know not 
this little history, you must. You 
will love it to your heart’s core, and 
the originator as a prime man in 
England, which you will love more 
for having him. 

The beauty of such systems of edu- 
cation as Mr. Wilson’s is, that its 
tendency is to restore, to a better 
than its original state, that one good 
of feudality, too much of which it 
is the tendency of democracy to 
destroy—the family institution—the 
mutual dependence—the virtue there 
was in later clanship—mutual rela- 
tionship and dependence without a 
shadow of absolutism. It is the 
family Institution which  civilises. 
Civilisation has been my ‘theme 
throughout. 

There was something civilising 
and educationising, too, in those 
old sports of ours; wherein all 
joined. They have been too much 
discouraged; the bringing people 
together into one enjoyment is a 
beautiful thing; and I cannot but 
think that Puritanism has done some 
damage to this “institution of the 
family,” by making man’s own indi- 
vidual state too much his sole con- 
eern. There is a selfishness begat in 
the indulgence of the notion of a 
solitary passage upwards. I cannot 
think the angels receive so pleasantly 
him that would come alone. But I 
must not leave Census to indulge in 
imaginations. Census, I cannot say, 


“Cynthius aurem 
Vellit et admonuit.” 


—“Census, not Cynthius, twitched 
me by the ear.” 

There is ground upon which even 
iron-shod honesty must tread lightly, 
perhaps hesitatingly ; but it is not for 
Honesty to draw back the foot after 
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the first movement to its position. 
Honesty has made her stand—I ven- 
ture to be her interpreter. Sunday 
schools, are they indubitably good *— 
are all good? They are so general that 
it needs a bold face to ask questions. 
I put the case thus: If there be day- 
schools; where they are, may not Sun- 
day be allowed to be in reality what 
in name it is said to be, a day of rest ? 
I know some very excellent persons 
do entertain doubts if it should be in 
any way a day of toil: head-work is 
work. I should prefer the old prac- 
tice, happily reviving, of catechising 
in church, where the clergyman, not 
the scholar, may make his applica- 
tions, and take occasion so to do. from 
the services of the day; and after the 
service let the poor children, at least 
for one day in the week, have a home, 
and enjoy it. On this day let them 
“do no manner of work.” Harmless 
erecreation is not work; and I am 
sorry to say I have known some 
ascetic preachers denounce as sinful a 
walk for pleasure in the fields on the 
Lord’s Day. You will say these re- 
marks relate only to the Church of 
England. Be it so. Census is com 
pelled to give the Church of England 
people the largest area. But if I 
take into contemplation other Sunday, 
or, as they are usually called, “ Sab- 
bath schools,” I have an awful re- 
membrance of what is said of them 
by their own teachers, and which you 
will find at large in the Temperance 
Societies’ tracts. Although 1 utterly 
disbelieve what is there asserted, that 
they make drunkards (for so small a 
thing as small beer with tee-totallers 
entitles the partaker to the name), 
yet enough is shown of a teaching of 
a very intoxicating quality, in strik- 
ing contrast to the humility-teaching 
of the Church of England. You will 
find some account of the matter in 
Maga for April 1853. I said that if 
the people were left more to them- 
selves, they would still seek education 
for their children; on that account, the 
small contribution from the parents is 
a wise provision; but the desire may 
be somewhat weakened by the exist- 
ence of Sunday schools where there is 
much teaching. Parents may think 
that sufficient. 
“It is not for the sake of saving a 
penny per week,” says the Census, 
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“that the child is transferred from 
the school to the factory or the fields, 
but for the scke of gaining a shilling 
or eighteenpence per week.” This 
may be true in towns, and in some 
country districts, but in others wages 
are so low that even a penny for 
‘each child may be a consideration. 
They who employ labourers ought to 
take it to their shame if they do not 
mend this. It is, however, of great 
importance for the preservation of the 
“Family Institution,” that the care 
and forethought should begin with 
the parent, however poor. I fear 
every proffered or promised good, if 
it relieves the parent from his respon- 
sibilities. 

“The schools for children who have 
not attained that age (the sixth year) 
are mostly infant schools in character, 
if not by name. It seems to be ad- 
mitted pretty generally amongst edu- 
cationists, that unless a good propor- 
tion of the schooling which a child 
receives be given above the age of six, 
its value is considerably diminished, 
and cannot be looked upon as ade- 
quate. Upon this theory the facts 
above produced appear to indicate a 
state of education far from satisfac- 
tory; since the average length of 
schooling received by children of all 
classes between six and fifteen cannot 
exceed four years, and the average for 
children of the working classes cannot 
much exceed three years. So that, 
while upon an average the children of 
the labouring classes may perhaps, if 
all are under education, have 43 years 
of schooling, a very considerable part 
of their instruction is imparted during 
what may be described as the “ Infant 
period.” 

I may not agree with Census as to 
the number of years which should 
be devoted to education—of course 
meaning-book-learning, but that a child 
should not begin too soon, I am quite 
convinced by the arguments of an 
able and philanthropic American phy- 
sician, Amariah Brigham, M.D., whose 
little treatise on education I directed 
your notice to in a letter which you 
transferred to Maga so long ago as 
June 1837. He speaks deprecatingly 
of disease produced by too early edu- 
cation, asserting that disorders which 
are supposed to originate in the 
stomach, very many of them are 
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diseases of the brain, of which the 
stomach is sympathetic. I inserted in 
that letter, in a note, the following, 
which I again call your attention to. 
It will bear a general circulation, and 
you will distribute it. 

“[ have copied from this treatise 
a table taken from a late work of M. 
Friedlander, dedicated to M. Guizot. 
It must be remembered that educa- 
tion has much engaged the attention 
of the most learned and distinguished 
men. ‘From the highest antiquity 
we have this rule, says M. Fried- 
lander, ‘that mental instruction ought 
not to commence before the seventh 
year.’ He gives the following table of 
rest and labour :— 
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By this table it would appear that 
the early stage of life (seven) is only 
able to receive one hour »f occupation, 
and that the more advanced, though 
still young (fifteen), of nine times as 
much. You will observe, also, that 
repose, which I presume to mean re- 
creation, is taken into consideration, 
of which I do not remember that 
much, if anything, is said in the Cen- 
sus. But if children are sent to fac- 
tories at six years of age, and are 
subject to factory-labour and to edu- 
cation, their time for repose or re- 
creation must be very short; and 
who can wonder if the tables of mor- 
tality confirm the view taken by Dr. 
Brigham? But is four years’ school- 
ing, or 4%, so very short a period for 
the general population of children? 
Under good masters, much reading, 
writing, and arithmetic may be ac- 
quired in that time—at least enough 
to make adult education for those 
who, when grown up, desire it, suffi- 
ciently easy. The irksomeness of the 
task has been got over. I say good 
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masters—for there siill exist some 
of the old parish-appvinted semi- 
endowed schools, where the ability of 
the master is but little considered, 
One instance I know where the ap- 
pointment was made purely to save 
parochial relief. Another case | pre- 
sent you with, Eusebius. You are 
acquainted with the cwate of L. He 


told me the other day, that, visiting. 


the parish school, he looked over the 
master’s writing. He found the spell- 
ing infamous; he pointed out the 
errors. The master, nothing abashed, 
gave the ingenious excuse that it was 
“ getiing dusk when he wrote it.” If 
a scholar had given this excuse to a 
master who could spell even in the 
dark, he would have been taught that 
there was something more in fault 
than his eyes. Masters of a very 
different’ calibre come from training- 
schools nowadays, and _happily— 
though I know your admiration of 
Goldsmith’s schoolmaster in the 
Deserted Village will make you still 
protest against the innovation, and 
to think such as he was a model 
master for the great mass of scholars. 
Indulge your amiable weakness, Eu- 
sebius—you may think so withont 
doing harm to a single school; for 
though you search the world “ from 
China to Peru,” where will you find 
him? Make up your innocent mind to 
it—you “ne’er will look upon his like 
again.” 

Don’t be envious of the perfecti- 
bility of the learned—a_perfectibi- 
lity neither you nor I shall ever 
reach. For too many perfectibilities 
coming together will be in their 
mighty sublimities like the clouds 
which, charged with their electricity, 
rush upon one another with a thun- 
dering crash that makes earth trem- 
ble as when Homer’s Jupiter nodded, 
and the gods (the ancient professors) 
on Olympus made themselves small, 
Who will be the Jupiter of the day 
remains to be seen. Think you there 
will be no disputations, no disagree- 
ment? The “ Battle of the Books”— 
the real battle, not the jocose-poetic— 
will become a matter of “true his- 
tory;” but what will that be to the 
battle of professors, each bringing up 
his lumbering engines, his artillery of 
knowledge and science, and firing it 
off in the face of his educational anta- 
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gonist? I fancy I see something of 
this, as yet you will think afar off. I 
have been reading “The Royal In- 
stitution Lectures.” I find one pro- 
fessor is all for one thing—another 
professor all for another. This is all 
for the classical, that for the scientific. 
Then there are divisions in the learned 
and scientific camps. What lan- 
guages—whgt sciences? Chemistry, 
physics, physiology, mathematics, po- 
litical economy, all starting up at 
once to shove professors in possession 
from their stools, and no one to sup- 
port the chairs. They do not agree 
at present, -Eusebius—even less than 
did the schools of philosophy of old. 
The world grew weary of THEM, and 
routed the Sophisters. If you trouble 
yourself to read what they all say, 
you will think of the besieged town 
and its proposed defences, and “ there 
is nothing like leather.” 

r. Latham quite terrifies the de- 
fenceless ignorants, shut up in the 
fortifications of our common igno- 
rance. He threatens an assault on - 
che “Castle of Indolence” with a host 
of Chinese and Hungarians, and 
Tumali (who. they are neither you nor 
I know, and probably never shall). 
You doubt all this, Eusebius; you 
think I am ingeniously inventing to 
amuse you. 1 give you an extract 
from “Educational Literature” out 
of the Critic :— 

“ The principles of language can of 
course be unravelled only by those 
who are acquainted with other tongues 
besides the vernacular. But what is. 
the scheme propounded by Dr. La- 
tham?” Hear Dr. Latham; it is “to 
curtail English—to eliminate one of 
the classical tongues, possibly that of 
Pericles or of Cicero—to substitute for 
the ordinary elements of a. so-called 
classical education, illustrations from 
the Chinese, the Hungarian, or the 
‘'umali—this is what I have recom- 
mended.” The butcher! he talks 
coolly of cutting out Pericles’ tonguc, 
and with a savage gusto, as if poor 
Pericles were alive under his knite— 
and he meant to put it in pickle, and 
eat it bit by bit at his breakfast, 
thereby to digest and be master of the 
very source, fountain, engine, or oracle 
of Athenian oratory. Dr. Daubeny 
assaults with chemistry, by which he 
proposes to sublimate morality. “The 
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analytical chemist obtains practical 
lessons in patience and tenacity of 
purpose; he learns to methodise and 
systematise his views, while he is gra- 
dually led forward to a noble inde- 
pendence of mind.” But here Professor 
Tyndall cries out for physics, and will 
be heard “here and elsewhere.” Not 
a man, but of his school, shall show 
his nose in the British Parliament. 
Now, don’t say, Eusebius, for in my 
mind’s eye I see you are ready to say, 
that Iam imposing upon you. “Mr. 
Tyndall is so deeply impressed with 
the value of physics as a branch of 
education, that he considers it would 
be” (here are his words) “ a whole- 
some and rational test to make admis- 
sion to the House of Commons con- 
tingent on the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy.” Dear 
me, dear me! Wouldn’t you like, 
Eusebius, to be present at the hust- 
ings—to hear Snip the tailor and 
Hodge the farmer question the can- 
didate upon his philosophies ; the 
high sheriff, of course, having a veto 
upon the qualification? But I am for- 
getting. Of course, on the old system 
of ignorant voters the thing is absurd ; 
but we are to have new systems, and 
Snip the tailor and Hodge the far- 
mer are to be highly educated—and 
perhaps be rival candidates with the 
dustman for a vacant professor’s 
chair. Dr. Hodgson’s “leather” is 
political economy, which he urges 
upon the people to adopt, for a reason 
I fear you won’t understand, because 
it is given in a word of the new phi- 
losophy, and not in any vocabulary 
you ever met with,—because it leads 
to the recognition of “ the solidarity 
of the people.” Don’t think it a false 
print, and that a z is omitted after the 
first letter. 

Don’t you believe, now, that there 
will be a fight among the phi- 
losophers—I mean the professors 
—masters and _ inspectors. The 
last must be very pugnacious, for 
they will have to fight for their 
bread. 

it is an old saying, “ Two of a 
trade can never agree.* The trade 
of education is no exception. Two 
gentlemen having heard a great deal 
of the progress of education, set out 
upon their travel of inquiry. These 
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Sir P. Kay Shuttleworth, who took 
so prominent a part as Secretary to 
the Privy Council Committee of Edu- 
cation; and Mr. Laing, author of 
Notes of a Traveller. They went on 
the same errand. Did they both see 
alike the nakedness of the land or its 
fertility ? Alas for the spectacles of 
the learned spies! One brings back 
monster grapes Juxuriously tempting, 
the other’s grapes are withered and 
sour. What is Kay’s account of this 
“land of promise ?”—no, rather land 
of present perfection—the paradise of 
knowledge ? I take his report as told 
in the Critic. “There are no dirty 
ragged children, no ignorant -young 
men or women, no drunkenness, no 
bad manners, no gross poverty or 
suffering. Everybody is comfortable 
and happy, well educated and polite ; 
and there is no mention of vice or 
immorality. - As for the schoolmasters 
they are all gentlemen, without ceasing 
to be peasants.” I told you, Eusebius, 
the tailor, the farmer, and the dustman, 
would be rival candidates for a pro-_ 
fessor’s chair,—you see it has been 
realised—abroad! But more yei. 
These peasant teachers are as good in 
manners and education as Oxford or 
Cambridge graduates. Ruskin must 
sink his graduateship—he is beaten 
out of the field—for they ean do what 
he cannot, or never, that I know of, 
professed to do, which is generally the 
same thing as doing it—“ they can 
jiddle.” Now, don’t ery nonsense,— 
read. “ They are not above their place 
(none of these are my italics) and 
duties as humble village-teachers, 
although their education and manners 
would not disgrace the graduate of 
Cambridge and Oxford. Indeed, every 
man of them can fiddle.” They can 
also “play both the piano and organ, 
which is more than can be said of one 
in a thousand of our English graduates. 
They can also prune trees, and do 
many other useful jobs which our 
B.A.’s would make rather poor hands 
at.” So much for the schoolmasters 
of Prussia, Holland, Switzerland, 
Bavaria, Saxony, &e. You see, 
Eusebius, it is the fiddle that has 
done it. “Fiddler’s land” is the only 
land for a man to live in after all. 
‘Phat is the land of civilisation. Alas 
for my emblem of civilisation, the 


gentlemen are Mr. Kay, brother toy Chinese lady !—there is no fiddle in 
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34 
the picture. Henceforth translate the 
Latin, 
% Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros,”’ 


as it ought to be translated. “To 
play upon the fiddle is the consumma- 
‘tion of education, and the recipe to 
make a peasant, a schoolmaster, and 
a gentleman.” Don’t laugh, Euse- 
bius—I am sure yon are going to 
laugh; so just take a look at the sour 
grapes. Mr. Laing is holding them 
up, and is going to speak. Listen. 
At first you will find him a little 
under the fascination of the Kay-bugle, 
echoing the last faint note of praise. 
“ The educational system of Prussia 
is no, doubt admirable as a machin- 
ery; but the same end is to be at- 
tained in a more natural and effective 
way—by raising the moral condition 
of the parents to free agency in their 
duties ; or if not, if education—that 
is, reading, writing, and arithmetic— 
cannot be brought within the acquire- 
ments of the common man’s children 
but upon the Prussian semi-coercive 
principle of the State, through its 
functionaries, intruding upon the par- 
ental duties of each individual, step- 
ping in between the father and his 
family, and enforcing, by State regula- 
tions, fines, and even imprisonment, 
what should be left to the moral 
sense of duty and natural affection of 
every parent who is not in a state 
of pupilage from mental imbecility,— 
then is such education not worth the 
demoralising price paid for it,” &e. 
& 


C. 

Oh, oh! is it so ?—the Kay-bugle is 
now sadly out of tune. “ The ad- 
mirable machinery” then turns out to 
be the collar round the dog’s neck, 
which the free dog in the fable asked 
him how he came by, and politely 
wished him good morning. To be 
forced to learn, under penalty, fine, 
and imprisonment—perhaps old and 
young under educationary compulsion 
—a pretty to-do this, indeed. Good 
morning, and good evening too, to all 
such Government education as this. 
Should you and I escape? I can 
imagine some impertinent inspector, 
having crammed the children, in the 
spite of weariness, to put some of us 
old people out to show our gramnih- 
tical paces: the very children would 
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be taught to convert their old song 
into one of a hoot and contempt after 
us—or you at all events. 


Old Father Long-legs couldn’t say his gram- 


mar ; 
Put him io the treadmill—put him to the tread- 
mill— 
Put him to the treadmill, and then to the 
crammer. 


But there are discrepancies in the 
accounts more serious. “No drunken- 
ness—no bad manners—no poverty or 
suffering.” The “ facts” man says: 
“In Germany, within half a mile of 
the university of Bonn, on a Sunday 
evening when all the town was abroad 
walking, I have seen a student in toler- 
ably good clothes, his tobacco-pipe in 
his mouth, begging with his hat off on 
the public road, running after passen- 
gers and carriages, soliciting charity, 
and looking very sulky when refused : 
and the young man in full health, and 
with clothes on his back that would 
sell for enough to keep him for a week. 
This is no uncommon occurrence on 
the German roads. Every traveller 
on the roads round Heidelberg, Bonn, 
and the other university towns in 
Germany, must have frequently and 
daily witnessed this debasement of 
mind amongst the youth. , This want 
of sensibility to shame or public opin- 
ion, or to personal moral dignity, is a 
defect of character produced entirely 
by the system of government inter- 
ference in all education, and in all 
human action. It is an example of 
its moral working on society.” Of 
course, it must be so. What else can 
they do than become beggars—the un- 
successful competitors for professors’ 
chairs—these tailors, hedgers, and 
dustmen—all now gentlemen-teachers 
without paying scholars, and with 
little liking to their abandoned em- 
ployments. But the coercion—the 
collar round the man-dog’s neck! We 
must watch our educationists, before 
Parliament is filled with members 
crazy upon natural philosophy. 

It must be a happy thing that these 
peasant gentlemen-teachers are able 
to play upon the fiddle, and in that 
respect are superior to our Bachelors 
of Arts of Cambridge and Oxford. 
The Lydians invente i to stay 
the outcries of the fiddle-strings of 
their stomachs in a time of famine. 
The addition of music must be very 
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soothing. Music, I find, is to be one 
of the accomplishments proposed for 
general education. It is better than 
most. But what is to be done by the 
fiddlers when less agreeable work is 
standing still for them? I will tell 
you an anecdote thereupon. When I 
was young, I was in the habit of visit- 
ing the kindest, most benevolent old 
lady in the world—very old in years, 
but a child in tenderness and good- 
We were rather a large com- 
pany in the old country-house. Well 
—one evening, the tea not coming at 
the usual hour, we rang the bell. It 
was not answered. I should tell you 
the butler always brought in the urn, 
and the footman the tea-tray. Rang 
again. Bell not answered; but to 
our amazement we heard Benjamin’s 
(the footman’s) fiddle going all the 
while. We rang again; fiddle sym- 
phonising. After repeated ringings, in 
burst Benjamin, actually crying with 
vexation at being interrupted, saying, 
both indignantly and piteously, “I 
should like to know how I be to bring 
the tea by myself. Ain’t Thomas (the 
butler) gone to town to post ?” 

I am thinking, Eusebius, of our 
Benjamins and Thomases, and Bettys 
and Susans, who usually attended to 
family arrangement. When we ring 
for Benjamin, and education is per- 
fected, will he not think he has a 
prior right to fiddle? Will Betty re- 
monstrate that she could not come 
before, and ought not to have been 
disturbed, for she was solving a pro- 
blem? Is it to be an excuse for 
Thomas’s neglect, that he was, at the 
moment when wanted, “Thomas the 
Rhymer?” The amiable educationist, 
Dr. Daubeny, in his lecture, says that 
chemistry is to teach “patience and 
tenacity of purpose.” I fear the pa- 
tience must be taught to one party, 
and the tenacity of purpose to another. 
The latter goes to the musical Benja- 
mins, the former to their masters and 
mistresses. Not but that the gentle- 
men peasant-teachers must have hard 
work to keep up their patience, and 
their tempers sweet as that of the 
“gentleman pagan,” in his uncivilised 
island, so praised by Drake’s biogra- 
pher, Prince. It has been shown that 
one of the praiseworthy teachers in a 
ragged school was obliged to call in 
the police. One of the old school of 
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masters said strongly, that he would 
have changed places with Job, and 
thanked him too. It will be hard work 
for some of then, if, when the govern- 
ment system of coercion is established, 
the master shall be made responsible 
for scholars’ deficiencies, and master 
and scholar be fined together. It 
must be a wonderful pump that will 
pump sense either in or out-of a 
pumpkin. But let the masters think 
of it; we are becoming a very jealous 
people—exacting full work for how- 
ever little pay, and will admit of no 
shams. 

Now, while all this is going on, are 
we quite sure of the moral teaching? 
After all, that is the great thing. 
Many educationists think a great deal 
about this, and do a great deal, and 
do good; and think not for a moment, 
Eusebius, that I appreciate not their 
labours. But there are too many who 
believe that the mere acquiring of 
knowledge will work more wonders 
than it can ever accomplish, Many 
years ago, in every court of justice, 
pains were taken to ascertain if the 
culprits could read and write; and 
note was taken (and much fuss made 
about ignorance in these matters) of 
those who could not. Somehow or 
other these inquiries, or the talk about 
them, seem suddenly to have stopped. 
A little learning, and especially more 
than a little, may make very accom- 
plished sharpers, as well as virtuous 
citizens. It is a great mistake, indeed, 
to take cleverness for goodness, and 
to imagine that the cultivating the 
intellect up to the clever point has 
overmuch to do with morality. There 
was something notable in the answer 
of the celebrated master of one of our 
greatest schools: when recommended 
to take a sharp boy, he replied, “I 
will have none of him—send me a good 
boy. If I want a sharp one, I should 
go to Newgate.” I fear, Eusebius, a 
system that shall make more sharp 
boys than good boys. Better it were 
that men Were made after Paracelsus’ 
fashion, ‘of equivocal generation (of 
which he says, “ immo autem possibile 
est”), for men made according to 
Paracelsus’ recipe “need learn no- 
thing; for that, as they are made by 
art, they know everything—an ad- 
vantage which the naturally born 
never enjoyed.” True, indeed, the 
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“knowing everything” may be the 
aim of dreamers, but the privilege of 
none of woman born. Nature never 
meant the many to be too knowing. 
The ear, smail as it is, is a funnel too 
large for narrow minds ; so that much 
going in stagnates, and evaporates 
outwardly, lacking a ready passage of 
reception. And it is as well, for a 
great part had better go no further. 

“Exapuorep’ euates @ movnpe ypap- 
pao.” 

“You have learnt enough of the 
wrong sort, you rogue.” 
And how—from books, it is added— 

“« Avteotpopév cov tov Biov va f36- 

* 


“The reading of books has cor- 
rupted your life.” 

The Greeks put the knowledge of 
“common things” even before the 
learning the letters. They marked 
him as grossly ignorant, first, who 
hadn’t learnt to swim, then hadn't 
learnt his letters, “ Myre vety unre ypap- 
para excoratas.” The old Persian edu- 
eational principle, at least in one par- 
ticular, might advantageously be en- 
grafted into the system of some 
adult schools. 

“*Tanevew rofevew xar aarndevew.” | 

“'T'o ride, shoot with the bow, and to 
epeak truth.” 

I would have left out the second, 
were it not guarded by the third ac- 
complishment; it is not, therefore, 
“shooting with the long bow.” And 
this reminds me, Eusebius, of what is 
said of the Turks, that they are given 
to truth and honesty. For all we are 
doing for them, would it not be worth 
while to beg to have a few trade mis- 
sionaries sent from them to us? Which 
is easiest to make, a rogue or an 
honest man ? 

To return to this uotion of Gul- 
liver Census, of the marvellous change 
for the better in the people’s manners 
and morals, I for one will not be 
= by it, and laugh at the gulli- 

ility of the recipients of this tale of 
his. I am utterly incredtlous; and I 
call you to witness, Eusebius, as being 
equally privileged as myself to be a 
“laudator temporis acti,” {if there 
is not as much gross villany—nay, 
more general dishonesty—in this little 
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world of ours, or, to magnify it, call 


it “Great Britain,” now than in 
former days. Take a better autho- 
rity— 


“One of the greatest curses and 
disgraces is the fact that our country 
swarms with ruffians, the outlaws 
and enemies of society, who spread 
terror wherever they appear; who, 
though they constantly elude detec- 
tion, are yet known to live by crime.” 

Again— 

“For the question is forced upon 
us, and no ingenuity, no indolence, 
no pusillanimity, can now evade or 
postpone it. Not only does the num- 
ber of our criminals contrast strangely 
with our high pretensions as a civil- 
ised and virtuous people; not only 
does crime multiply under our eyes, 
in spite of our vast means of preven- 
tion and penal repression,” &c.} 

I must also take an extract from 
the same Review, a part of a charge 
of the Recorder of Birmingham to the 
grand jury, 1850-51: — 

“ We often read of attacks in streets 
and other frequented thoroughfares 
by ruffians, who seem to have taken 
as their model the Indian Thug; and 
their feats prove them as dexterous 
as their master, while in audacit 
they leave him far behind. Suc 
outrages as these, gentlemen, are not 
the acts of tyros in villany. They 
imply the skill, the contempt of danger, 
and the indifference to the sufferings 
of their victims, which training, and 
training alone, can give.” 

Notwithstanding, however, his 
praise of the change of manners, our 
statistician of the Census elsewhere 
says :-— 

“Neither does the table include a 
class, unfortunately too considerable, 
whose chief or only means of living 
are the depredations they can make 
upon society; and yet the frauds and 
thefts of the criminal population are 
in many cases as much their ordinary 
and settled ‘occupations,’ as the 
duties of the factory or the farm are 
the ‘occupations’ of the operative 
or agricultural labourer.” 

Thus it appears that we, as a 
people, so jealous of our liberties as 
not to allow a regular standing army 





* Tarognotus Comicus. 
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to any decently protective amount, 
endure an irregular standing army 
of 100,000, and probably more, daily 
and nightly to make inroads upon 
our liberties—nay, our properties and 
our lives. 

“The total number of offenders 
sentenced to imprisonment (at assizes 
and by summary conviction) is about 
100,000 annually, and the average 
term of their imprisonment is about 
six weeks. Hence the number libe- 
rated from prison usually to recom- 
mence a criminal career, may be easily 
estimated. In the year 1848, of 
104,485 offenders imprisoned, 86,318 
were imprisoned under three months, 
and 18,167 above three months. Of 
these only 2585 were sentenced for a 
year and upwards.”* 

This awful number of criminals, 
doubtless far short of the truth—for 
there is no calculation of the many 
who escape, and no note taken of the 
equally criminal fraudulent adulte- 
rators of goods of all kinds, who 
bring disgrace upon the name of trade 
—shows that there is something very 
wrong in the moral training of the 
people. May it not be a question, if 
we have not given more importance 
to the acquirement of knowledge in 
the arts, sciences, and book-learning, 
than to a sound moral and religious 
education—to that education which 
teaches contentment? The writer of 
the Census Report complains of the 
working classes “having for some 
generations past been tutored not to 
look beyond their station.” ‘There is 
no fear of any lack of proper ambi- 
tion where adaptive abilities show 
themselves; but it is strange to 
hear that sound teaching impugned. 
But where, it may be asked, is this 
tutoring, so objected to, to be found? 
Where—but in the very best educa- 
tional page that ever was published— 
the very best, not for knowledge, but 
for moral training? It is the too fre- 
quent rejection of this admirable, beau- 
tiful, simple, easy page of education, 
that should be the subject of lamenta- 
tion. It is the rejection of the most 
precious portion of the Church of 
England’s authorised training — the 
Church Catechism. It is there, in- 
deed, this wholesome maxim. of con- 
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tent, which so offends the statistician, 
is to be found: it is that which has 
been inculeated universally in “ gene- 
rations past.” It is so admirable, it 
cannot be repeated too often. In the 
duty to one’s neighbour is implied 
one’s duty to one’s-self. “My duty 
towards my neighbour is to love him 
as myself, and to do to all men as [ 
would they should do unto me: to 
love, honour, and succour my father 
and mother: to honour and obey the 
King (Queen), and all that are put in 
authority under him (her) ; to submit 
myself to all my governors, teachers, 
spiritual pastors, and masters; to 
order myself lowly and reverently to 
all my betters; to hurt nobody by 
word nor deed; to be true and just 
in all my dealings; to bear no malice 
nor hatred in my heart; to keep my 
hands from. picking and stealing, and 
my tongue from evil-speaking, lying, 
and slandering; to keep my body in 
temperance, soberness, and chastity; 
not to covet nor desire other men’s 
goods, but to learn and labour truly 
to get mine own living, and to do my 
duty in that state of life unto which it 
shall please God to call me.” There 
is no universal “vaulting ambition” 
inculeated here, no envy of stations 
above, no antic upward leapings of 
discontent. The aids afforded to 
what, in spite of the statistician’s la- 
mentation, I would still call this sour- 
ing vice, are so many in the industri- 
ously circulated “literature of the 
poor,” of which there is in one of the 
Quarterlies a frightful account, that 
it almost makes one doubt even the 
elementary learning, unless the hum- 
bler classes can be protected from an 
atrociously licentious or irreligious 
literature. Moral and religious train- 
ing is of the first importance; other 
knowledge will take care of itself, and 
be more duly sought after for its own 
sake when the other and better disci- 
pline has taken root. I am happy to 
say that training-schools of the best 
character are settling themselves in 
the land. The Church of England 
is doing her duty. It is the merely 
secular education which is to be 
feared—the false importance which is 
ascribed to mere secular knowledge ; 
as if the lock of truth had never been 
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hampered with the false key of know- 
ledge. Have all the knowing men in 
the world been good men, or wise 
men? The arrogance and pride of 
learning have ever been notorious. 
The varieties of discordances, falsi- 
ties, subtleties, ingenuities, discrepan- 
cies—the very madnesses, the puerili- 
ties of the learned, prove that studies 
take leaps beyond reason’s fence, and 
there, as by a fatal recompense, they 
find themselves in controversy’s land 
of labyrinths, from which there is no 
escape, no getting back again into 
common-sense ground. If learning 
with its millions of volumes coul 

make men of one mind, it would be 
something. But the great business 
of learning seems to be to set men by 
the ears, and make them contradict 
each other. If any science could be 
secure, you would say it is mathe- 
matics, which Plato styles the road 
to instruction, xara modevow odov. Yet 
Hobbes wrote against the pride of 
geometricians, affirming that Euclid is 
full of errors. Take a whole univer- 
sity of scholars dismissed upon the 
world’s stage to speak and to act. 
They who had learned at the same 
desk, had gathered of the same tree 
of knowledge, what are they but op- 
ponents to each other—disputants 
upon the very principles of all things 
concerning religion and politics, noral 
sentiments, and even the very sciences 
called exact? The most knowing be- 
come makers of’ crotchets, wherewith, 
when they have forced themselves irto 
“commissions,” they pelt the whole 
people. 

There is not a commission set up 
that does not justly cause a jealousy 
—a suspicion of the setting up a whim 
to overrule common sense. Even in 
the consultations about this very thing 
(education), what disagreements are 
there, not only as to religion or no 
religion, but as to the materials of 
which the forced-meat balls where- 
with the people shall be crammed 
shall be made? This one is for thrust- 
ing the classical languages into our 
vernacular, for feeding the infantine 
population on Greek roots till they 
can stammer out the eompounds and 
derivations ; another strenuously op- 
poses this, and is for cutting out 
(eliminating) the tongue of Pericles. 

, Poor young England, stuffed and 
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crammed, his eyes starting out of his 
head, and in perpetual danger of in- 
tellectual apoplexy ! 

It may be all very well for the ver 
extraordinarily gifted, who ean wal 
across the common of Ignorance into 
knowledge Paradise with the march-of- 
intellect pace ; all able,like the Prussian 
students admired by Mr. Kay, to turn 
their hands to any odd “jobs ;” but 
the dull—the destined to act quite an- 
other part in life—they will become 
fatuous under this high brain-pressure. 
They will be left behind, and piteously 
resemble the geese on the common, 
with their heads in the rank grass, 
only raised to hiss at a stranger—slow 
goers and quick gabblers. Besides, Eu- 
sebius, I fear in modern, overstrained 
education, the dead-weight of “facts” 
will overwhelm incipient imagina- 
tions. Facts cannot civilise; but 
imagination, which sets all the gene- 
rous feelings of the young into mo- 
tion, and which commences its work 
at the mother’s knee, is the first hu- 
manizer. Heroism of the best kind 
has grown out of children’s old tales, 
such as, in the earliest stage, Jack 
the Giant-Killer and the Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom. I can believe 
that those fabulous heroes have been 
fighting our glorious battles ;—I enter- 
tain a temporary Pythagorean creed. 
Cinderella and the Damsels rescued 
by the Champions have tamed many 
a young savage. The boy who, in his 
dreams, has never fought a giant, nor 
saved a lovely maiden from a dragon, 
never will make a true man. ‘The 
well-developed man has _ borrowed 
from the tenderness of a motherly- 
instructed childhood. The chivalric 
spirit is the worker-out of civilisation. 
Let facts sink into the earth, or die 
upon its surface like rotten leaves, if 
they are to be accumulated and forced 
into young minds, to the exclusion of 
generous fietions, that, promoting love 
and valour, become by them noble 
truths. No, Eusebius. “Once upon 
a+time,” at a mother’s knee, and 
afterwards under the flickering light 
and shade of a secret place in a 
greenwood, is the real talisman, the 
“Open Sesame” by which excel- 
lent virtues enter young minds ;— 
the rock of the heart opens to the 
words. Let not facts smother the age 
of heroism. That great civiliser is 
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not yet gone, but it is threatened. 
Have I the garrulity of age? You 
will call me to facts, for you will send 
me back to Census. It is no great 
matter if I have deserted him a little 
while—or a long while; you will re- 
ceive it as one or the other, as you 
are pleased or not, and agree with me 
or differ. But I am not afraid that 
you will differ. I have turned over 
the pages of this great Gulliver again, 
and find so many points of this sub- 
ject of education left untouched, that 
were I now to enter upon them, I 
should weary you with too long a let- 
ter. There are questions of scientific 
institutions and religious difficulties, 
which I have purposely omitted, as 
requiring separate consideration. Edu- 
cation will necessarily be a portion 
of the subject of religion. You will 
therefore probably hear from me short- 
ly again. 

In the meanwhile, Eusebius, let the 
agreeable intelligence which statisti- 
cians have prepared for you, pass 
through that funnel to your under- 
standing, your ear, without resistance. 
Show no impatience when they tell 
you how very ignorant you are—how 
much you have to learn—and how 
very short a time to learn itin. There 
are multitudes of things, facts, which 
you must yet know—and religions 
very gravely put before you, and in- 
dulgently left to your choice, no undue 
preference being given. For the be- 
nefit of your studies, know that, to say 
nothing of books, there are three 
thousand and sixty-four languages, 
including the Chinese and Hungarian, 
and that other odd one with which 
your education is to commence; that 
there are a thousand different religions, 


Civilisation—The Census. 
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although not all as yet enumerated 
among Census’s Churches, which it 
will be required of you to inquire into ; 
and that you may not despair of the 
accomplishment of all this, your work, 
know what time is before you. Ma- 
licious Census has calculated your life 
to a nicety, and is now, I daresay, 
penning his fiat for you to be posted 
in the “Dead-letter Office.” now 
then by these presents, as life and 
death’s statisticians would say, that 
ninety-one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-four people die every day 
—three thousand seven hundred and 
thirty every hour—sixty every minute 
—one every second. 

Are these the slanders of a “ satiri- 
cal rogue?” Alas, no! True it is, 
“old men have grey beards” and 
worse maladies, yet you may be of 
Hamlet’s opinion—* All which, sir, 
though I most powerfully and potently 
believe, yet I hold it not honesty to 
have it thus set down; for yourself, 
sir, shall be as old as I am, if, like a 
crab, you could go backward.” It 
has been said—“ Every man_ believes 
every man mortal but himself.” That 
belief is every 1nan’s instinct; and as 
he sometimes means to sojourn in 
pleasant places, and thinks mirth no 
sin, he does ngt see the necessity of 
taking as his companion a disagreeable 
monitor. Acting upon this principle, 
Eusebius, and not liking to be the 
slave of a thing I carry in my pocket, 
and tremble at the holding up of its 
fingers, with an intimation to be off 
as the fated one, I have taken the 
precaution to remove the seconds 
hand from my watch. In spite of 


Census, Eusebius, live cheerfully. 
Vive VALEQUE. 
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CHAPTER VII.—PERCY. 


WE have left him pacing up and 
down in the fore-court of the Grange 
—much inclined to be rebellious and 
impatient, though scarcely quite cer- 
tain what he is chafed about. It is 
moderately calm this morning out of 
doors ;—a dim, cloudy day—what the 
villagers call “fresh” at Briarford, 
which means that the atmosphere has 
a great deal of rain in it, and at the 
smallest provocation would throw a 
heavy handful right in the face of the 
passer-by. At present, only a fresh 
chill drop comes now and then in the 
sweep of the wind; and the bare trees 
are visible below, with many a bend 
and deprecating courtesy, propitiating 
the favour of this well-known and 
familiar gale. Against the cold sky— 
though there is in reality no sky to be 
seen, but only a pale black tumult of 
confused clouds relieved against a 
horizon, only a little paler and more 
Juminous than themselves—the little 
tower of Briarford church rises from 
among its mound of graves. And 
yonder are the clustered roofs of the 
village, the tops of stacks and gables, 
of barns, and low-lying cottages send- 
ing up faint curls of blue smoke, and 
faint sounds of life awaking into the 
misty heavens. Beyond these, a long 
extent of pasture-fields, where some 
few patient cows graze meekly and 
with discomfort, and the far-away 
snarl of the sea, curling white over 
the sandbanks, and receding with its 
heavy leaden tint behind into the 
cloudy sky; this is all the prospect, 
and it is not the most comforting or 
cheerful prospect in the worid, even 
when one knows that the bright 
breakfast-table and warmer atmos- 
phere of the Grange lie so close 
behind. 

Perey has not grown to his full 
height yet, and will not be gigantic 
even when he has done so; his hair 
rises with a sort of crested fulness 
from that brow of his, where so many 
lines and puckers are visible already 
—lines of vivid expression, and quick, 


mobile, changing thoughtfulness, where 
no pain is, but only life and energy, 
vivacious and young. ll the lines of 
Percy’s face are quick, variable, waver- 
ing lines, trembling full of incipient sun- 
shine and laughter, yet never entirely 
free of shadow, as of a suspended 
cloud. No one can quite prophesy 
what sudden revolution is to come 
next upon those bright young fea- 
tures, where the flying emotion comes 
and goes, as the light and shadow 
passes upon the face of this broad 
country round. At present, the ex- 
pression is only extremely impatient, 
somewhat -fretful and annoyed ; 
though to tell the truth, Perey’s rea- 
sons for annoyance are something of a 
doubtful character. He would be 
puzzled himself to explain them. This 
only Perey knows—that Elizabeth, 
his beautiful sister, is extremely like- 
ly to be married by-and-by, and quite 
sure to yield to the arrangements 
made for her, and to submit to the 
time imposed, whatever her own in- 
clinations may be. Perey does not 
pause to consider, that the active part 
in such negotiations does, after all, 
belong to the bridegroom; that Eli- 
zabeth Vivian would remain Eliza- 
beth Vivian to the end of time, before 
she would step forward and say what 
day she would be married. In fact, 
Perey does not take the trouble to 
consider anything, but only resents 
for his sister, very hotly and warmly ; 
and says again, he would not let them 
make a child of him, if he were she— 
for it does not oceur to Perey what’ an 
extreme impossibility that is; nor 
how unlike to his irritable impetuous 
self—the genius and wildest spirit of 
the family—is his sister Elizabeth, in 
her queenly submission and womanli- 
ness, whom no one could humiliate, - 
humble as she always is. 

There is no covering on Perey’s 
head, where the wild locks begin to 
toss about in the wind as he quickens 
the pace of his musings. This boy, 
who begins to be a man, is nineteen 
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only, and has the world before him; 
—the world before him!—and he 
spurns it with his young triumphant 
foot, this subject globe, made to be con- 
quered. As he hurries to and fro up- 
on this platform of his, the old warm 
family home behind, and the level 
country spreading broad before, some- 
thing mighty and great, called in the 
vocabulary of fancy, Fate, Fortune, 
and the World, lies under the dreamer’s 
eyes. His pace quickens, and this mass 
of matted hair shakes out its love-locks 
on the breeze. Ah,a very different 
thing from the everydays which will 
make life to Perey Vivian, as to all 
other mortal creatures, is the wild 
bright prospect on which Percy Vivian 
looks abroad. Neither map nor de- 
scription could convey to any other 
mind the: faintest idea of this which 
appears to him. There are no pano- 
ramas made of that celestial country ; 
—the view is too aerial and too daz- 
zling for any landscape-painter. Every 
one for himself, and not another, has a 
chance to look once into the charmed 
and glimmering vista ; and Perey gazes, 
with his brilliant eyes, into the heart 
of this enchantment now. 

Oh and alas for all those grand 
futures which may be ;—what halting, 
worn-out, decrepid things they come 
forth at the other end of this magni- 
ficent arch of fancy !~-poor, plethoric 
fortunes of money, instead of the 
glorious, generous, canonized Fortune 
of Hope; daily burdens, hard, and 
petty, and odious, instead of the noble 
martyrdoms and heroisms which were 


in our dreams; but, as for Perey 


Vivian, to-day is only the present to- 
day of boyhood and youth to hin— 
youth, and boyhood, and education, 
all tending onward—and no succession 
of mornings and evenings, but a great 
‘ Ocean of the Future; the World, a 
giant Goliah, and not a thronging 
army of little ills and little men, 
spreads full before the dazzled vision 
of the boy about to set out upon 
his life. 

The family estates—an imposing 
title—represent no such very impos- 
ing income; and though authorities 
say that the modern agriculture which 
SquirePercy deS’pised may make Squire 
Philip a very much richer man than 
his father, this increase has all to be 
realised. In any case, it is a certain 
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fact that the heir will have quite a 
small enough income to maintain his 
rank as head of the family; a rank of 
which the youngest member of it, 
Sophy herself, is fully more tenacious 
than Philip. So Perey must make his 
own fortune, and Percy is extremely 
well disposed to do this, and would 
be indignant at the very idea of re- 
maining ignobly at home; has been 
even heard, indeed, felicitating him- 
self on his second sonship, and exult- 
ing over his elder brother, who has no 
better chance all his life than that of 
being a country squire, whereas it is 
impossible to predict what extraordi- 
nary chances lie before Perey. This 
is so far well; but it is much easier 
to decide that Percy shall make his for- 
tune, than to decide the means by 
which it shall be made—and many a 
family council, many an “ advice” from 
Colonel Morton and from Uncle Blun- 
dell, have gone to the decision. Percy 
himself, if rather hard to please when 
a suggestion is made, still remains 
somewhat indifferent ; he says he does 
not care what his profession is, but it 
turns out that he does care enough to 
pronounce a most unhesitating nega- 
tive on various proposals made to him. 
One, however, which has the advan- 
tage of being opposed at once by 
Uncle Blundell and Colonel Morton, 
fixes Percy’s wandering fancy. Dis- 
posed to it from the first, he is bound 
to it for ever, as soon as he discovers 
that both the advisers in question un- 
ite in disliking the idea. So Perey 
will be a lawyer—a barrister—a stu- 
dent of the Temple—and never wavers 
again in his choice, 

Perhaps the charm of the desultory, 
ungoverned young man’s life of which 
he reads—that life in chambers, en- 
lightened by all that is witty, gay, 
and free, where household trammels 
are not, nor ordinary restraints, but 
only the high honour and truth, that 
gospel of manliness which is preached 
by sundry leaders of the youthful 
mind of these days—has fully more 
influence upon Percy, than that quite 
different aspect of his chosen life, 
which discloses future Lord Chancel- 
lors and Justices burning the mid- 
night oil in the dim recesses of the 
Temple. However that may be, 
Percy Vivian scorns an over-distinét- 
ness in his dreams—he neither deter- 
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mines on reading very hard, nor de- 
termines on idling; and if visions of 
the lighter pursuits, the delights of 
getting into print, or the graver boy’s 
enthusiasm for authorship ever come 
to Perey, he keeps them in their 
sunny mist, and does not bring down 
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the fairy visitants to tangible shape 
of form: only Percy’s heart dances, 
and his cheek glows, when he thinks 
of his “prospects,” and with eager- 
ness he looks to the time approach- 
ing when his journey of life is fated 


ito begin. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE YOUNG LADIES’ ROOM. 


A bright fire burns in the fairy grate 
of the young ladies’ room: every- 
thing is bright in this little favoured 
bower, for none of these young ladies 
are at all elevated above the prett 
things loved by their class and kind. 
There are wax-flowers on the mantel- 
piece, the joint production of the three 
sisters ; there are two or three painted 
groups of Elizabeth’s favourite lilies 
and roses upon the wall; more than 
one landscape of Margaret’s, extreme- 
ly lofty in intent, but just a little ob- 
secure in execution, hangs on the same 
line; and if Sophy can do nothing 
with the pencil, Sophy has at least a 
glowing screen of most elaborate 
needlework lifting its gilded Wand like 
a - stick in waiting in the corner, 
and reaching nearly as high as the 
pictures. The little couch which Mar- 
garet, half reclining, fills with her 
slender well-formed person and her 
work-basket, bright with all the deli- 
cate colours of floss silk and Berlin 
wool—the pretty arm-chair, in which 
Elizabeth sits erect by the table—the 
low footstool, sacred to Sophy, are all 
alike gay with the handiwork of the 
sisters, and rich with embroidered 
flowers. And the fire-light winks and 
brightens in the ivory keys of the 
open piano, and the mirror reflects 
this pleasant group in a ruddy atmo- 
sphere of home. The smallness, the 
fancifulness, the glow and plenitude of 
simple ornament, are all quite suitable 
to the character of the apartment. By 
and by, it is very true, all these will 
be sober family mothers, at home in 
nurseries and housekeepers’ rooms. 
At present they are only young ladies ; 
it is their time of budding and holi- 
day; and only a hard heart would 
grudge to them these natural embel- 
lishments of their youth. 

Nor are their occupations more sub- 
stantial than their surroundings ; they 
are all very busy, that is one thing— 





and this graceful industry looks very 
becoming, one must confess, however 
trifling the product may be; for, alas, 
it is only “ faney-work”—only the 
pretty nick-nacks of young ladyism— 
and perhaps those young ladies would 
all be much better employed in read- 
ing, or studying, or otherwise improv- 
ing their minds. But one thing is 
certain—neither geology, nor botany, 
nor any- lighter dilettanti science, 
made easy for the use of young ladies, 
could permit that sweet silent 
thoughtfulness of which Elizabeth’s 
face is full, or the flow of happy talk 
which runs out of Sophy’s lips, and 
comes in briefer responses from Mar- 
garet—not very profound or wise, but 
very pleasant, as is their occupation 
and the scene. 

For Elizabeth, whose fingers are 
accomplished in these womanly arts, 
is free to give her tranquil mind to 
other matters while she labours ; and 
Margaret, who has done a great deal 
of similar work, and is pretty well 
assured and confident in doing this, 
has her spirit quite at ease in it; 
and Sophy, who does not aim at 
absolute perfection, but tries nothing 
which she cannot achieve, is perfectly 
unembarrassed in her business ;— 
whereas poor Zaidee, toiling hard 
after a glorious unachievable idea, 
with eager haste, with pricked fin- 
gers, with heart and soul too much 
absorbed for speech, could not say a 
word in answer to all this running 
talk of theirs, if that very word would 
insure success to this enterprise of 
her own. 

A careless attitude in this moment 
of inspiration would not become 
Zaidee; it is well enough for Sophy 
yonder, with her little commonplace 
piece of embroidery, to sit so lightly 
on her footstool—very well for grown- 
up Margaret to recline—but Zaidee, 
whose ambition projects something 
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which nobody has accomplished be- 
fore, and whose vexed fingers and 
perplexed scissors labour hard on the 
heels of her ambition,—for Zaidee it 
is a very different matter; so Zaidee, 
who always stoops,’ sits erect at the 
table for once-in her life—Zaidee, 
said to be the greatest idler in the 
Grange, Jabours with such a strain 
and intensity as no one else is cap- 
able of; and now growing pale, and 
_ now flushing into sudden excitement, 
holds her breath, and- neither hears 
nor answers, with, alas, always this 
ideal luring her on—but the silk and 
the needle, the scissors and the fin- 
gers so — incapable, and the great 
creation making so very little progress 
after all. 

And everything that is being made 
by the little company, and other 
pretty things besides, more than you 
could look over in one good hour, are 
making for Philip’s birthday. Love- 
tokens for Philip himself, such hosts 
of them, young man and scoffer as he 
is; and such gts | combinations of 
white and gold, and white and silver, 
and white with every possible en- 
lightenment of delicate colour, for 
Elizabeth, already known in the 
household in the magical character of 
bride. 

“Well, I have many a time thought 
of Philip’s birthday,” said Sophy after 
a pause, and the slightest possible 
touch of sentiment was in Sophy’s 
sunny face, “but I never thought 
what changes it would make at home. 
I used to think Philip would be a 
little more master perhaps—not that 
mamma would change—but only of 
course we are all growing older, and 
Philip would be a man and not a boy ; 
but only to think what a strange 
difference there will be! Elizabeth 
too! Of course I knew Elizabeth 
was to be married some time—but 
oh! I am sure, Margaret, it will feel 
80 very strange !” 

“ Elizabeth will come back, and we 
shall go to see her, Sophy,” was the 
answer; “but Percy—to think of 
Perey going too!—and one cannot 
tell when he may come again.” 

“Well, Perey is glad to go,” said 
Sophy with spirit; “and Elizabeth, 
though she won’t say she’s glad, never 
makes any resistance, but yields to 
Captain Bernard without caring for 
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us, I daresay it may be very fine, 
after all, going out into the world; 
for my part, 1 would rather stay at 
the Grange.” 

A very little toss of Sophy’s pretty 
head, a very little pique in Sophy’s 
half-defiant half-disconsolate tone, 
goes far to make you sceptical of the 
entire truthfulness of Sophy. Mar- 
garet answers with a sigh. 

“None of us know much of the 
world: even I, though I am so much 
older than Perey and you—even 
Elizabeth, who is oldest of all; if our 
family had been what it used to be, 
we should all have seen a great deal 
more: but whatever you may think, 
Sophy, I am sure it is a great deal 
better for us. Oh! I have no doubt 
at all, a real true heart must grow so 
= of the world.” 

* But I don’t quite see that either,” 
responded Sophy promptly. “The 
world! I should think, for my part, 
the old women in the village must be 
a great deal more weary of it than I. 
I am sure it has been twenty times 
harder for them than even for mamma 
who is as old—and I am more weary 
than Lady Stanley’s pretty niece, who 
has been presented, and spends all 
her time among the great people, and 
i3 never done with gaieties. Well, I 
know you say you despise all that, 
but I am quite certain I don’t; and 
speaking of that, Margaret, do you 
know I could not sleep all last night 
for thinking of our ball.” 

“How silly!” said the pensive 
Margaret; “what were you think- 
ing ?” 

“First of all, how I should have 
my dress made,” said Sophy eagerly ; 
“and I fell upon such a pretty fashion 
just before L went to sleep. To be 
sure this marriage of Elizabeth is very 
distracting; for a marriage is always 
even a greater thing than a party, 
however great that may be. Well, 
and then I began to wonder who 
would dance with who, and whether 
Mr. Powis would come, and how 
jealous he would be if he saw any 
one else with you—of course it would 
not be proper for him to dance—a 
clergyman! though, if you won’t be 
angry, I do think he cares very little 
about the church; and then, some- 
how, when I really saw the hall, and 
everybody so gay, there suddenly 
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flashed across it Elizabeth’s’ marriage, 
and Mr. Powis ran in to the vicar, and 
the hall became the church, and- we 
were all in white and in sunshine 
instead of the lamplight, and—I— 
I believe, I fell asleep.” 

“How you do talk, Sophy,” said 
Margaret, with a frown and a blush. 

“ Elizabeth does not say a word—I 
suppose, because she has so much to 
think of,” persevered Sophy; “and 
Zay—lI do wonder what extraordinary 
thing Zay is making, and who it is 
for. Do you know, Margaret, I was 
thinking how this will change us all. 
Philip will be his own master—a real 
grown-up man; Elizabeth will be 
Mrs. Bernard Morton, a married lady ; 
you will be Miss Vivian, and the 
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“Yes, Captain Bernard Morton is 
a very fine young man, I assure you,.— 
though of course a great beauty like 
Elizabeth—everybody expected some- 
thing different for her. I was quite 
disappointed myself—I took such pains 
to give her proper ideas; but she is so 
simple—a perfect child—though every- 
body thinks her quite a princess from 
her looks. However, a proper ambi- 
tion—nay, indeed, a proper estimate 
of herself—one might as well try to 
teach yon odd little Zaidee as lecture 
her.” 

“ Hush, lady dear,” said the Vicar- 
ess, who could not entirely forget she 
had once been an Irishwoman, “ that 
is Mr. Powis standing close by your 
other hand.” 

“Very well; you don’t suppose I 
mind Mr. Powis,” said Mrs. Blundell, 
the managing and match-making aunt, 
wife of Mrs. Vivian’s only brother, a 
childless matron and most anxious 
superintendent of her young relatives. 
“T see he is handsome, and I hear he 
is of good family. Margaret is a plain 
girl beside Elizabeth. I don’t quarrel 
with her taste; but this family is so 
destitute of ordinary prudence—even 
my sister. I don’t believe, now, that 


till things came so far that it would 
be impossible to break off—I really do 
not believe any one but myself or Mr. 
Blundell would ever think of inquir- 
ing what that 
“were.” 


young man’s prospects 
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eldest of us all. Perey will be far 
from home and seeing the world; 
me—it won’t maké so much difference 
for me—but still there will be a change 
when Perey goes. Only Zay will not 
feel it at all. She was always the 
youngest, the pet, and spoiled—it will 
make no difference with Zaidee.” 
Zaidee heard, but did not look up, 
being in the crisis and agony of her 
invention—and Sophy ran on to 
another subject. Simple Sophy! 
unforeseeing little mortal company, 
which could tell nothing of the un- 
known! for not one there could so 
much as guess or dream that Zaidee’s 
share of all these changes should, far as 
the extraordinary overpasses the com- 
mon, exceed and overpass their own. 


COUNTRY PARTY. 


“He is a pretty lad,” said the 
Vicaress, musingly. Good woman, 
she remembered the far away kindly 
youth which had been her own; and 
thinking of Miss Margaret, whose 
pensiveness she was extremely re- 
spectful of, could not but feel this the 
more immediate consideration after 
all. 

“Oh, Mrs. Wyburgh, a person of 
your experience must perceive,” cried 
Mrs. Blundell, “ how, situated‘as I am 
with all these dear young people look- 
ipg up to me, and myself so interested 
in them all—if they were my own, I 
could not be more concerned for them 
—my mind is quite tortured with 
anxiety, knowing, as I do, how really 
ignorant of all the ways of the world 
they are. My sister is not a roman- 
tic person—quite the reverse. Mrs. 
Vivian is really a practical, sensible 
woman; but she is so engaged with 
household matters and common things, 
and gives so little attention to the 
settlement of those dear girls—the 
first object in my view that a mother 
should attend to—that really I am 
kept quite on the rack, and could be 
always at the Grange if I had my 
will, out of pure anxiety for them 
all.” 

“Tm eertain sure itis very kind 
of you,” said the good Vicaress, who, 
in. addition to her Irish birth, had 
been long a curate’s wife in Wales, 
and had odd turns of phraseology, 
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and not the most polished style in 
the world; “but they’re all so easy 
and pleasant at home; and, to tell 
truth, I’'d not be grateful to. any one 
that schemed the pretty things away.” 

“ But that is an improper view— 
an imperfect and limited view,” said 
Mrs. Blundell, eagerly. “They must 
marry, you know; and they must 
marry so as to keep up their standing 
in the world, In my opinion there 
can be nothing more important. I 
assure you it gives me many an 
anxious thought.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said good 
Mrs. Wyburgh, who, notwithstanding, 
looked considerably doubtful; “but 
the world grows wiser, I think, every 
year; there was nothing said like 
that in my young day”—and with a 
sigh and a smile, “my young day,” 
merry and Irish and ~- poor, presented 
itself to the thoughts of Mrs. Wyburgh. 
“ Richard had not such a thing as a 
prospect when we married,” continued 
the Cheshire Vicaress, brightening in 
memory of their old struggling times ; 
“and all my mother gave me was 
God bless you—yet sure we’re here!” 

“ Ah, my dear good friend, but how 
much better for you if your family had 
been more careful,” said the match- 
maker, shaking her head. 

Mrs. Wyburgh also shook her head. 
Her face, now tolerably full and ample, 
had once been pretty ; and there was 
fun and spirit—a little coruscation— 
flashing now through the easy content 
and acquiescence of her usual mood. 

“And you never had a family of 
your own,” continued Mrs. Blundell ; 
“you never knew what it was to have 
a mother’s cares; it makes the greatest 
difference—a woman unaccustomed to 
the charge of children can have no 
idea how a mother feels.” 

Mrs. Wyburgh’s countenance fell. 
“No, I had no babies,” said the good 
woman, with. humility and a sigh. 
“T used to have them in my dreams, 
darlin’ angels! I’ve thought some- 
times God would give me these same 
little cherubs if I came to heaven. 
Bless you, I’'d know them every one 
—all the sweet little faces that used 
to come whispering about me in the 
lone days when Richard was away; 
but I never had one child, true and 
sure. No, I confess to it—it was 
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And the homely womanly heart 
pursuing this sore want and void, left 
Mrs. Blundell and her busy schemes 
far behind, nor ever remembered to 
wonder what right Mrs. Blundell, as 
childless as herself, had to address her 
so. Mrs. Blundell, on her part, was 
slightly disconcerted—a worldly spirit 
is always so extremely at a loss to 
understand avimple one ;—and not as 
young ladies and gentlemen to be 
settled in the world, but as babies, 
dear little hearts, adored and yearned 
for all her life long, could good Mrs. 
Wypburgh alone contemplate the chil- 
dren who had cost Mrs. Blundell so 
much care. 

“T’ve had them committed to me 
from India—from every distance in 
the civilised world, I do believe,” said 
the latter lady; “schools to look for, 
growing boys to attend to, young 
ladies to bring out ;—we have so many 
friends abroad; and I am sure many 
a mother has less experience than I.” 

But the Vicaress of Briarford had 
said her say and relapsed into ac- 
quiescence once more. 

And Margaret, with eslight change- 
ful colour brightening her face, with a 
certain new life and beauty of ex- 
pression awakening her downcast 
eyes, looking sweeter, purer, hum- 
bler, more womanly than it is her 
wont to look, stands in another cor- 
ner discussing various matters with 
some of her young lady-companions, 
and playing with. prints and papers 
which lie on a little table at her 
hand. The very rippling motion 
with which that white pretty hand 
trembles over them, the faint pit-pat 
of the foot peeping from below her 
dress, the wavering inconstant smile 
which comes and goes over all her 
face, betray her secret. She is so 
innocently conscious that some one is 
looking at her; so aware in her very 
heart of ‘the glances and movements 
of that “some one,” upon whom she 
never fully lifts her own eyes. Mr. 
Powis is a handsome young man, as 
Aunt Blundell says; tall, with a little 
bend and swing in his well-formed 
person; a sort of half-pleased, half- 
deprecating consciousness that he is 
handsome; and a face which has no- 
thing objectionable in it, unless it be 
the want of something to object to— 
all is so regular, so well proportioned, 
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so perfectly in balance; a very hand- 
some young man—do you not wonder 
whether he is worth all this true and 
genuine feeling which lies in Mar- 
garet Vivian’s face ? 

- At all events, nothing can exceed 
his eagerness to catch Margaret Vi- 
vian’s eye and win her favour. Mr. 
Powis is the incumbent of a neighbour- 
ing parish, the cadet of an old, very 
old, antediluvian family of Wales, 
with magnificent things in expecta- 
tion, but only a little rectory and a 
very modest income in present enjoy- 
ment. Mrs. Wyburgh, of Briarford, 
thinks it would be a very pretty 
match, and quite equal, for Margaret’s 
little portion could be comfortably 
balanced against the young incum- 
bent’s small but competent income, 
without any superiority on either side ; 
while Mrs. Blundell, on her side, won- 
ders a little what Mr. Powis’s “ mo- 
tives” may be, and cannot fail to 
acknowledge him disinterested with 
his fine person and clerical advan- 
tages, though she would fain ascer- 
tain with greater accuracy what these 
much - spoken-of expectations are. 
However, the matter is by no means 
so far advanced as that; and Aunt 
Blundell comforts herself in having 
abundant time for investigation be- 
fore this shy and conscious liking can 
come the length of an engagement, 
and accordingly turns with an easy 
conscience to the agreeable bustle of 
Elizabeth’s preparations, and is con- 
tent. 

“Yes, Percy is going too—my 
eldest daughter and my youngest son,” 
says Mrs. Vivian to the little group 
of neighbours who surround her; “and 
now I suppose I have nothing to look 
for but one flight after another till all 
my birds are gone.” 

“Yes, we pride ourselves in our 
children, and they all leave us,” said 
a grave lady sitting by. “I had 
eleven, and I was so proud of then— 
such a flock; but I live by myself 
now, and they only come to see me. 
Oh, it is a very different thing living 
at home with one’s children, and hay- 
ing them come to see you—you'll find 
that by-and-by.” 

“T always dread the first marriage,” 
said a brisker personage. “Oh the 
flutter my girls were in when my 
Mary went away! and as for settling 
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again, or letting one get peace and 
quiet, you might as well think of snow 
in June. A bride you know—every- 
body talks so of a bride, and all the 
fuss and the dresses and the excite- 
ment—the issue was, every one of 
them was married before the second 
year.” 

“Dreadful!” said a young wife 
emphatically; she had just been 
working out her fingers, and lighten. 
ing her white and gold purse, which 
was still in its first gloss, in behalf of 
a second sister following in her own 
immediate train. 

“Well, Percy is not to be married 
at least—Percy only leaves home,” 
said one of the gentlemen of the party ; 
“not such a fascinating thing that his 
brother should seek to follow him.” 

“His brother is the eldest, the 
head of the house,” interposed Mrs. 
Vivian, with proud humility. “Philip, 
of course, will not leave the Grange.” 

“Only leaves home; how these 
men do speak!” cried the wife and 
liege lady of the masculine interlo- 
cutor. “Poor boy! to think of all 
the temptations, and all the discom- 
forts—that laundress, that Mrs. Fiery- 
face, and the boy that polishes Pen- 
dennis’s boots—that is all they have 
in place of the services of home; and 
then the temptations, Mrs. Vivian! 
Poor boy, how can you trust him in 
London ?” 

“Temptations are everywhere,” 
says Mr. Wyburgh, with professional 
gravity; and shaking his head half 
disconsolately, half in a consolatory 
and comforting strain, bids Mrs. Vivian 
take courage. 

“JT will, because I must,” said the 
lively little lady of the Grange. 
“Percy must go. It would not be 
right to keep him at home. I pray 
God bring my boy safe through all 
the dangers; and as for the discom- 
forts, he must submit to them. Oh, 
I hope Percy will take no harm.” 

It was worth while to see the erect 
imperious dignity into which Percy 
elevated himself, hearing a far-off 
sough of these concluding words, 
* Take noharm !” as if the young hero, 
setting out to subdue the world, were 
nothing better then a child. 

“TI have been thinking of some 
sweet poetry. Oh, Zaidee! I re- 
member so well where I saw it first.” 
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whispers in a corner the curate’s wife, 
whom nobody contests Zaidee’s pos- 
session of. “Listen, I am not afraid 
to say it to*’you— 


“Tis vain to seek the gayest crowd, 
Though all be glad and all be fair ; 
Music is sweet, and mirth is loud, 
But happiness—it is not there. 


But come to the sequestered dell, 
Oh seek the pensive shade with me ; 
For there alone she loves to dwell. 
Far, far from mirth and revelry.” 
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Only thus far had Angelina pro- 
ceeded, when Zaidee put up her hand 
and said, “ Don’t.” in 

“Don’t!” Mrs..Green pause” in 
silent horror. 

“ Because some of them look quite 
happy,” said Zaidee. “Oh, I wonder 
what Margaret is thinking of. Hush, 
pray, and don’t be angry. I can’t 
tell whether I am happy or not; but 
I like to look at them ail.” 


CHAPTER X.—FAMILY HISTORY. 


“Yes, you may say there were not 
many people like your grandfather. I 
never met with one,” said Mrs. Vivian. 
“ Sit down, Perey, and I will tell you 
when I saw him first.” 

Perey sat down in prompt obedi- 
ence; the drawing-room lay in a 
bright warm twilight, glowing with 
the great ruddy fire which filled the 
whole fire-place, a mass of red, touched 
all over with little points of quivering 
lambent flame. Another side-gleam 
of kindred warmth came glimmering 
from the open door of the young 
ladies’ room. The heavy antique 
window in the front of the house, 
glittered between its mullions with a 
ruddy twinkle, which took their chill 
from the very clouds peering in with- 
out, and the long sashes at the other 
end of the apartment, draped to their 
feet in crimson curtains, gave back no 
unkindly light to cool the tone of the 
warm atmosphere within. Full in 
the light sat Mrs, Vivian in her great 
arm-chair, sitting very erect, as was 
her wont, and making the most of her 
inches. Close beside her, in his 
gravest dignity, his long shaggy nose 
relieved against her black gown, sit- 
ting up like his mistress, with the 
conscious erectness of one who sets a 
good example, Sermonicus held his 
privileged place, and Zaidee once 
more, silent and intent, knelt between 
Sermo and the mantelpiece. The 
other members of the family were 
grouped much after their usual fashion 
—Philip in the great chair—Margaret 
very musing and meditative, her 
pretty hands crossed upon her knee, 
her foot patting the carpet, her down- 
cast eyes gazing into the fire, her 
thoughts astray—Elizabeth by the 
table, where she has just laid down 


her work, because it is no longer pos- 
sible to see—Sophy half seated, half 
leaning upon the arm of Philip’s chair 
—and Perey thrown into a sudden 
seat slightly withdrawn behind, and 
only waiting “to hear my mother” 
before he seeks his own occupation. 
Mrs. Vivian likes a fireside audience, 
and has quite composed herself for a 
family talk. 

“The first time I saw your grand- 
father I was quite a young girl my- 
self,” said the lady of the Grange, 
“not quite twenty, newly married, 
and a little afraid, as you may fancy, 
of the Squire, whom every one was 
afraid of. I had been at school out 
of Cheshire most of my younger days, 
and when I came home the old gentle- 
man was abroad, so it came about that 
I never saw him till I was married. 
We came home here to the Grange 
after our marriage jaunt: we did 
not call it a tour in those days, 
and we had only been to London. 
You may fancy how I felt, so young, 
coming to face that dreadful old man. 
I was afraid to dress too simply, lest 
he should think me a dowdy; and 
afraid to be too fine, lest I should get 
condemned for a fool. Well, descend 
I did at last to this very drawing- 
room, and there sat the Squire, as 
suave and bland!—it was dusk and 
firelight, something like what it is 
now. Dear me, Philip, don’t look 
up so! Ido believe you have a look 
of that dreadful Grandfather Vivian, 
after all.” 

Everybody looked to Philip; and 
Philip, turning uneasily in his chair, 
laughed, and put Sophy away from 
him. “I suppose, mother, in the 
particular of blandness and suavity,” 
said the heir,—“I have heard nothing 
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else in my grandfather resembling 
me.” 

“Ho sat there in that very seat,” 
sai@ the old lady, slightly shrugging 
her shoulders with a half shudder at 
the recollection, “so polite! but with 
such a fierce fiery glow in his red 
grey eyes! His politeness was quite 
terrible. I don’t think I ever was so 
frightened in my life; for it was so 
easy to see there was not a morsel of 
real kindness, and all the while that 
tiger glaring in his eyes! My poor 
Perey, your dear good father, who 
never feared any man, and never had 
cause—he was always so true and 
guileless himself—was quite hushed 
and silent before the old Squire; for 
Perey had so good a heart, he could 
not iv even in his thoughts to be 
disrespectful to his father, so he al- 
ways took care that his father should 
have no cause to expose himself in 
his presence—that is, so far as any 
man could take care—and people said 
there was nothing that kept the 
Squire down so much as just that 
respectfulness of Percy’s. However, 
all that evening I sat trembling—I 
was so awkward—lI spilt my wine at 
dinner—I scalded my hand when I 
made tea—and, I can tell you, I was 
thankful when next morning we came 
away.” 

“Did you only stay one night, 
mamma? did you never see him 
again?” asked Sophy. 

“I saw him many times again, but 
I never came back to the Grange in 
the Squire’s lifetime,” said Mrs. Vivian ; 
“and for years after he was dead, I 
dared no more sit here in the firelight 
than I dared fly. I always thought I 
saw him sitting in the great chair, 
smiling with his lips, but with that 
cruel glare always in his eyes. I was 
young and I suppose I was fanciful. 
1 never got that look out of my mind.” 

All the audience were as young and 
fanciful now as their mother had been ; 
and even Margaret, roused from her 
musings, cast a half-scared glance into 
the crimson gloom of the curtains, and 
looked with a thrill of awe round the 
darkening room. ; 

“Poor Frank had run away just a 
little time before—poor Frank! every- 
body remembered him so well,” said 
Mrs. Vivian with a little sigh. , 

Zaidee’s kneeling, half-visible figure, 
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started into fuller light, with a faint 
rustle, and everybody else starting at 
the sound, was so glad to be certain 
it was only Zaidee, Mrs. Vivian re- 
sumed, 

“Such a bright high-spirited boy! 
—I always thought Perey would re- 
semble Frank; but, poor fellow, so 
tender-hearted and sensitive—he could 
not bear the life he led, so what could 
he do but run away? He might have 
written to us, to be sure, but he was 
as good as a foreigner by that time, 
and married to a foreign wife—poor 
Frank! and he did write Perey such a 
letter just before he died.” 

“ But, aunt Vivian, you never saw 
my mother?” said Zaidee, in a very 
low tone. Zaidee has said these same 
words a hundred times before. 

“No, poor child, I never saw her. 
She was so young, Perey said—so 
pretty, and strange, and _broken- 
hearted, with that little chain of 
yours, Zaidee, on her neck, and your 
poor father’s Bible always in her 
hand. I looked every day for Perey 
bringing her home, and he knew [ 
would take it to heart so, that he 
never wrote me of her death. I never 
knew, Zaidee, till 1 saw fyour uncle 
leading you into the Grange, all by 
goer poor little orphan, and then 

thought I should have fainted. I 
had so set my mind on comforting poor 
Frank’s widow. Don’t ery, child, I’m 
sure you can’t remember your poor 
mother.” 

And Zaidee swallowed her tears 
very hastily and in silence, not ac- 
knowledging that this want of recol- 
lection was her very saddest grief’; 
yet Zaidee had a visionary remem- 

rance, half imagination, half memory, 
of this poor young mother, which she 
cherished in her inmost heart. 

“There was a very strange thing 
said just before the Squire’s death,” 
resumed Mrs. Vivian; “I don’t think 
I ever told you; though he was furi- 
ous at Frank for running away—for 
the Squire had a certain regard for 
appearances after all—yet he had 
either grown more furious at Percy 
afterwards, or else relented towards 
Frank. The land was never entailed, 
you know, and it was confidently said 
that the Squire had made a will, dis- 
inheriting your father, and leaving 
everything to his youngest son. His 
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lawyer had told somebody, and as no 
one could calculate what the Squire 
might do, it was very generally be- 
lieved. Of course it made us very 
anxious, for our family then was in- 
creasing every year; and though 
Percy cheered me on as well ashe could, 
saying he was a young strong man, 
and would so gladly work for us all— 
bless him, so he would, I knew that— 
Percy himself believed it. However, 
when the old man died, though Perey 
and the lawyer searched everywhere 
—for the Squire’s papers were scat- 
tered over all the house, in the most 
unlikely places—no such thing was to 
be found—nota will at all—and every- 
thing came to your father in the na- 
tural course. never expected it, I 
am sure; but so it was.” 

“He never made the will, then ?@— 
or had he repented?” said Philip, with 
much interest. 

“Nay, he had made tho will; the 
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lawyer said so,” was the answer, 
“leaving the Grange, the lands, 
everything, to his son Frank. Isup- 
pose he must have got into a rage With 
Frank again, and burnt it. It w 

very well for us he did not give all away 
to some stranger, or to some charity ; 
and I can’t tell you how thankful 
I was when no will was to be found.” 

“Oh, mother! if one should turn 
up now !” cried Sophy. 

“Your father took care to look 
everywhere; your father was too 
anxious about you all to miss any 
corner,” said Mrs. Vivian. “No, no, 
it is twenty years since,—no fear 
now. But J think that will do for to- 
night, children; ring for tea, Philip. 
Elizabeth, lift that work from the 
table; there never is room for the tray. 
And if any one likes to get the book 
and give me my sewing, I think we 
might finish that story, and get through 
a great deal of work to-night.” 


CHAPTER XI.—PHILOSOPHY. 


' “Pf it had been so, Zay—if it had 
only been as they thought,” said 
Sophy next morning,—*what a 
strange difference !—why, you would 
have been an heiress, and we nothing 
but your cousins. Should you have 
liked, Zay ?” 

“Of course, only to give it to 
Philip,” said Zaidee, quietly. “I think 
I should have liked to give the Grange 
to Philip on his birthday; that would 
be something worth while.” 

“To give to Philip! But Philip 
could never have taken it; you know 
that.” 

“ Why not, Sophy ?” 

“ Why not ?—how simple you are,” 
said the better instructed cousin. “Of 
course no one could take such a gift 
as that, unless it was from a king or 
some very great person, who had 
plenty to give. No, no, I would 
rather have had Philip working hard 
to make his own fortune than taking 
the Grange, if it had been left to you ; 
but not to speak of that, Zay, how 
would you like to be an heiress, all 
‘for yourself?” 

“T would ‘not,” said Zaidee, with 
sudden animation; “a woman should 
be “amg 

ow Sophy could by no means see 
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the justice of this proposition. She 
shook her head. 

“ Should be poor!—that is all your 
romance and nonsense. I cannot see 
why, for my part,” said Sophy, “ for 
I am quite sure women make as good 
a use of money as men.” 

“One would never know,” said 
Zaidee, “whether it was one’s-self 
people cared about; and particularly, 
if you were neither handsome, nor 
clever, nor amiable, but still would 
like some one to care for you in spite 
of all; and then to doubt that it was 
not you, but what you had—Oh, 
Sophy! you would not be an heiress.” 

“T could not be an heiress, with so 
many brothers and _ sisters,” said 
Sophy, pouting a little; “and I am 
sure I don’t think, besides that, that 
I am quite so disagreeable as you 
say.” 

“T would not like, even,” said 
Zaidee with great simplicity, going on 
with her own thoughts, “to be beau- 
tiful like Elizabeth—because I should 
always think people liked me for being 
beautiful, and not for just being me.” 

“Upon my word! and if you were 
neither pretty, nor amiable, nor good 
—neither like Elizabeth, nor an heir- 
ess, nor anything,” exclaimed Sophy, 
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“what good would it do any one to 
like you because you were you?” 

Zaidee could not very well answer 
this question ; it was her turn now to 
be puzzled and shake her head. “I 
cannot tell,” said Zaidee, under her 
breath; “it would do no one any 
good,—but that would be Jove.” 

“Love is not a proper thing to talk 
about,” said Sophy, drawing herself 
up in womanly state. 

The blood rushed over Zaidee’s face 
in deep girlish shame. “I do not 
mean what you mean,” said Zaidee ; 
“it is not love like—like Elizabeth ; 
but why is my aunt Vivian so good to 
me, and Philip, and all of you ? Sophy, 
why have you been so kind to me all 
my life ?” 

“Kind!—no such thing,” cried 
Sophy, indignantly, a little moisture 
creeping to the corners of her eyes at 
this appeal; “one never thinks of be- 
ing kind to one’s own family,—that is 
quite a different thing; why, you are 
our Zaidee—such an odd, stupid, 
spoiled little girl—that’s all !” 

Zaidee was long silent, pulling the 
grave ears of Sermo, and something 
like a tear startled the paw of the 
‘favourite hound, falling heavily on its 
repose. 

“Jt is not called so in books,” said 
Zaidee, softly, at last; “everybody 
there is accomplished, and handsome, 
and amiable, and good; it is always 
for something that people like them,— 
‘but I think this is proper love for all 
that; not because I am worth much, 
-or pleasant, or pretty, but because I 
am just Zaidee—me—that is why my 
aunt is always so kind, why all the 
rest care for me,—and that is better 
than anything else in the world!” 

“T dare say Sermo thinks so. It is 
mo matter how you are dressed, or 
show you look, or anything, Sermo 
always chooses you,” said Sophy, 
laughing; “but now, you see I am 
not so heroical. I should like very 
well to be an heiress, and I should 
like still better—hush, Zaidee, you 
need not tell any one—to be beauti- 
ful. Icould bear to be more beauti- 
ful than Elizabeth, I think. I do 
believe 1 could. There’s something 
‘in Shakespeare,—oh, to be sure, Anne 
Bullen, and she would not be a queen, 
not for sit the world.” 

“But I never said it was not very 


good to be rich and pretty, too—in a 
way,” said Zaidee; “only not for 
one’s own self.” 

“She would not be a queen, that would she 

For au the frogs in Egypt,’”, 
said Sophy. “I wish I had a fairy 
godmother, like Cinderella. I would 
not refuse to be as pretty as she liked, 
if she asked me.” 

Some one just then emerged out of 
the open window of the drawing- 
room, and came through the sheltered 
garden-path to where the girls held 
their s tting; and Zaidee, looking up, 
condeuned herself as irreverent, for 
thinking that no better representative 
of the wished-for fairy godmother could 
be found, than in this small, delicate, 
vivacious personage, advancing  to- 
wards them. Mrs. Vivian wore a 
large apron with pockets over her 
thick dim black silk gown, and had a 
shadowy shawl, white, soft, and lace- 
like, a sort of cloud embodied in fine 
Shetland wool, aud delicate knitting, 
over her cap,—for Mrs. Vivian was 
full of prudent cares on the score of 
taking cold. Mrs. Vivian’s full and 
ample skirts were not so long as to 
hinder you from defining clearly the 
black velvet slipper, soft-paced, yet 
with a very creditable thickness of 
under leather, and a most distinct and 
unmistakable high heel, which kept 
Mrs. Vivian’s foot in warmth and 
comfort, and added an inch to Mrs. 
Vivian’s stature. The soft, white, 
floating drapery and fringes of the 
shawl fluttered over her shoulders, 
and a handsomer little old lady than 
the mistress of the Grange never 
buckled neat belt round trim and 
slender waist—so light of foot and 
alert of motion,—the prettiest fairy 
godmother that ever oppressed maiden 
was fortunate enough to see. 

“Dear me, girls, when will you 
learn to be prudent?” said Mrs. Vi- 
vian; “nota branch but drips with this 
wintry dew, and you linger here as if 
it was summer. I shall have you 
both laid up with cold before Philip’s 
birthday.” 

The idea made Sophy pale. “I 
don’t believe there is a single dewy 
branch in the garden, mamma, but 
that one that has brushed against your 
shawl,” said Sophy; “and we were 
just coming in.” 


~ 
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“TI want some one to carry a mes- 
sage to the vicarage. Will you go, 
Zaidee?” said Mrs. Vivian; “for 
every one is busy, and I have some- 
thing ready for Sophy, which must be 
done immediately. Mrs. Wyburgh 
will like to see you—Zaidee, will you 

0%” 

“T may take Sermo, aunt Vivian?” 
asked Zaidee, eagerly. The little lady 
nodded, and Sermo, though he, good 
fellow, had no bonnet to put on, 
stalked after the flying footsteps of his 
companion, through hall and staircase, 
and winding passage, to the very inner 
recess of Zaidee’s room. A few 
minutes more and they emerged, 
walking together as near hand and hand 
as their different modes of locomotion 
would allow—Sermo’s long shaggy 
ear held lightly in Zaidee’s fingers— 
with great gravity and thoughtfulness, 
occasionally, but very seldom, indulg- 
ing in the ordinary exchanges of con- 
versation—for the most part in friendly 
silence pursuing their own thoughts. 

Just descending the hill where the 
breeze was sharpest, and where the 
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trees did actually flirt a drop or two 
of pendent moisture upon Sermo’s 
averted head, and against the cheek 
of Zaidee, there was a decided chill 
of winter in the air; but the low-lying 
paths under the hill were warm in the 
sunshine,—dry and sandy, and glitter- 
ing with minute crystals, as sandy 
paths do glitter in the sun. Zaidee, 
who neither looked before nor behind, 
went on steadily full of thought, 
wondering about that old Squire, 
wistfully thinking of the father and 
mother gone, turning over her own 
girlish philosophy, or roaming at 
large oveggher general discursive field 
of imagination and thought. What 
Sermo’s mind was busy with did not 
appear ; but as he, too, had been pre- 
sent on the previous evening, and 
heard aunt Vivian’s recollections, there 
was at least a possibility in his favour 
that he pondered these family stories 
too. However that might be, the 
pair of friends went on in friendly 
harmony, respecting each other's 
silence, and not interrupting each 
other’s thoughts. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE VICARESS. 


The vicarage stands beside the 
church in the single street of Briar- 
ford. Briarford is by no means a 
model village; sundry barns turn 
their long blank sides to its causeway, 
walls of old solid mason-work, supple- 
mented with brick patches; and in 
sight of the vicar’s drawing-room 
itself is a grey gable, with a wisp of 
straw projected from the round eye- 
lit hole, high in its wall, and hay 
littered on the pavement below. The 
vicarage, too, stands close upon the 
street, with only the smallest strip of 
garden, almost filled with a trim holly 
hedge, separating it from the common 
thoroughfare, though in itself it is 
almost picturesque in its antique 
homeliness, and dates farther back 
than the very church. It is a one- 
sided house, looking askance upon the 
village, and turning the respectful 
aspect of its full front towards the 
ecclesiastical establishment of Briar- 
ford—the low venerable square- 
towered church which stands high 
upon a grassy mound of graves. Rich 
old velvety far-descended grass, full 


of little nests of daisies, and minute 
hollows which the sun searches into 
with such a wealth and warmth of 
glow, covers the sloping bank before 
the side windows of the vicarage ; but 
the Vicaress, for the sake of the 
“stir” without—to call these languid 
rural echoes stir!—and the greater 
cheerfulness, prefers to sit in the 
little parlour facing the front in the 
long afternoons when the Vicar is 
from home. 

This parlour is a cosy little parlour, 
full of soft seats, and easy footstools, 
and a homely luxury—nothing that 
misbecomes in the smallest degree the 
modest and suitable gravity of the 
country clergyman, who is neither 
wealthy nor of great expectations, but 
a plenitude and abundance of simple 
comforts adapted to the age and to 
the habits of the simple couple who 
have attained to their own utmost 
range of ambition, and look for no- 
thing higher in this life. Mrs. Wy- 
burgh, round and soft, with rosy 
fingers which it is pleasant to touch, 
ro a cheek that has not lost its 
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bloom, sits in a very comfortable 
chair, with everything she is likely 
to want on a table within reach of her 
hand, near enough the fire to enjoy 
its kindly warmth, and near enough 
the window to have the full benefit 
of what passes without. Mrs. Wy- 
burgh has some knitting in her hands 
—pleasant work which is in no hurry 5 
and there is a book on the little table ; 
a good many books ranged modestly 
within the glass-cases there in the 
recess on either side of the fire; and 
it is impossible to look upon a picture 
of kindly ease and comfort more 
pleasant or more loveablgthan the 
afternoon composure of the’ Vicaress. 

Few people admire Mrs. Wyburgh’s 
taste in dress. Strange odd green and 
drabs, neither dark nor light, but 
checking and striping one another in 
old large patterns which always look 
faded, are Mrs. Wyburgh’s delight. 
Her great dinner-dress even, that silk 
brocade which the maid-servants at 
the vicarage hold in awe, and every- 
body in the parish knows so well, has 
its groups of dim green flowers upon 
a drab ground. These half colours are 
very unsuitable to Mrs. Wyburgh; but 
as she sits there—her blue eyes twink- 
ling with a little fun and a great deal 
of good humour, her cheek with its 
soft pleasant bloom, her irresistible 
comfort—it becomes impossible to find 
fault even with her dress. 

And thus it is that Zaidee finds the 
Vicaress of Briarford; only, by the 
time of Zaidee’s arrival, Mrs. Wyburgh 
has begun to sip the fragrant cup of 
coffee with which she relieves her 
solitary afternoon; for these good 

ople, who are guiltless of pretension, 

eep to the early hours of their 
verty, and dine at two o'clock. It 
is only three now, and there has been 
no dinner yet at the Grange; but 
Zaidee is by no means reluctant to 
partake of Mrs. Wyburgh’s refresh- 
ment, nor of the eake which stands 
in a delicate china plate, close by Mrs. 
Wyburgh’s hand. 
ery pretty, very thin- and trans- 
parent, is the little cup and saucer, 
and the coffee is neither café noir nor 
café au lait, but aboriginal coffee, 
sweetened, softened, and mollified with 
a spoonful of rich Cheshire cream. 
The cake too is unexceptionable ; and 
neither Zaidee nor Sermo, exalted as 
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are the ideas of the one, and irre- 
proachable the gravity of the other, 
are above Mrs. Wyburgh’s cake. 

When this agreeable little episode 
is over, Mrs. Wyburgh rises and goes 
up-stairs to seek a pretty dressing- 
gown made for her by the young 
ladies of the Grange. There is some 
work upon it which Margaret wants 
to copy for Elizabeth, and this is 
Zaidee’s errand. Coming down with 
it immediately, the Vicaress seats her- 
self to wrap it up, in her easy leisurely 
way. “It is a very pretty pattern,” 
Mrs. Wyburgh hla “and a kind of 
the young ladies to do it for her.” 

“But you don’t work much at the 
like of this, Zaidee dear?” said the 
kindly Vicaress. 

“No,” said Zaidee. Zaidee’s wits 
were wandering after something else, 
so she gave the briefest answer to the 
question. 

“ But I would, darlin’, if I was you,” 
said Mrs. Wyburgh. Words of en- 
dearment fell so softly and so simply 
from this good woman’s lips—she said 
“honey” even sometimes, and the 
word, with its faintest cadence of 
brogue and its mellow kindness, was 
fragrant and sweet in her month. 

“Would you, Mrs. Wyburgh *—but 
everybody can do it at home,” said 
Zaidee, blushing secretly at the 
thought of those impossible triumphs 
of needlework which she herself tried 
to achieve, but could not. “And why 
would you, if you were I?” 

“I'd be young, then, my dear,” said 
the kind Vicaress with a momentary 
evasion. “Ay, darlin’, more than 
that—never a one knows, Zaidee, 
what they may come to.” 

“Come to? I cannot tell what you 
mean,” said Zaidee with wonder. 

“ Blessings on them that have kept 
you so ignorant!” said the Vicaress 
fervently. “But this world’s a hard 
world, Zaidee. Many a one sleeps soft 
and wakes light in their young days, 
that have a hard fight before their 
end. If I was you, honey, as young, 
and plenty of time, I’d learn every 
pretty thing [ could turn my hand to 
—that’s what I’d do.” 

“ But why, Mrs. Wyburgh? Oh. if 
you would tell me why,” cried Zaidee 
eagerly, the colour brightening upon 
her face. 

“Dear heart, not a one knows— 
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there’s nothing but change,” said Mrs. 
Wyburgh evasively. “ Ay, darlin’, 
sure but I’ve seen many a pretty 
young lady that had good need of all 
the skill in her ten fingers. I never 
had that learning myself—not a thing 
could I do but plain shirts and such 
like, or a gown for myself; but if I 
had life to begin again, I’d learn all 
I could learn, Zaidee—everything— 
playing music, and making pictures, 
and all those beautiful flowers that 
your cousin paints so natural, and a 
pretty hand of write—everything, dear 
—that’s what I'd do if I was young, 
like you.” 

The colour went and came upon 
Zaidee’s face ; her eyes grew troubled, 
wistful, and a tear came to their long 
lashes. “Mrs, Wyburgh,” said Zaidee 
anxiously, “do you know anything 
that’s going to happen ?—anything 
aunt Vivian does not know?” 

“T%no honey, not I,” cried the 
Vicaress. “Do you think I'd tease 
you, and you so young? But ’m 
old, Zaidee dear; I’ve come and gone 
in my day into the world, as far as 
London and Dublin, not to say Swan- 
sea; and, darlin’, I’ve learned expe- 
rience. It’s only a word of advice 
I'm giving you. No, indeed, sure 
nothing’s going to happen but good 
and happiness to you and yours. But 
such a great girl you’re growing—and 
clever, please heaven; and all sorts of 
learning about the house. Id learn, 
Zaidee—I'd learn to do everything, if 
I was you.” 

Zaidee said nothing, but only drew 
Sermo’s long ears through her fingers 
with a haste and unconscious earnest- 
ness which Sermo did not quite ap- 
prove. The Vicaress was disturbed, 
—she had not intended her good- 
natured words to have so much effect. 

“It’s not angry you are, darlin’, 
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with an old friend? said kind Mra? 
Wyburgh. 

“ Angry with you!” Zaidee sprang 
up with ‘one of her sudden bounds, 
“[ am glad you have told me, Mrs. 
Wyburgh. I ought to begin, I know. 
If anything should happen at home, I 
would be of no use at all to any one; 
but then I don’t think anything will 
happen. Aunt Vivian says my uncle 
looked through every corner, and there 
was no such thing to be found; buty. 
for all that, I will think of what you 
say—I will indeed—and I know you 
are very kind. Good-by, Mrs. Wy- 
burgh—aunt Vivian will look for me 
home.” 

“Good-by, Zaidee dear; but I 
don’t know, any more than the babe 
unborn, what the child means about 
looking in every corner,” said the 
Vicaress, as Zaidee hastened away. 
“Oh the innocence! she never thinks 
what might happen to herself if the 
young Squire married—as he will, 
please Providence,—and all these sis- 
ters on the old lady’s hands—bless 
them all! It’s little like the Lord’s 
common ways if He forgets how 
they’ve lent to him many a day, and 
blessed this orphan. and suecoured 
them that were nigh to death. But 
I’m glad I said it, if the child will 
but take thought to what I say.” 

Take thought of what Mrs. Wy- 
burgh said, Zaidee certainly did— 
puzzled, earnest, intent thought; of 
which, however, little practical result 
came, except sundry other glorious 
impracticable designs in the shape of 
needlework, and fruitless floating re- 
solves to learn a hundred accomplish- 
ments before the winter was over. 
But Zaidee had another visit to make 
before she left Briarford; she could 
not pass the very threshold of her ro- 
mantic and confidential friend. 


CHAPTER XIII.——ANGELINA. 


A very different scene, and a very 
different person, awaited the young 
visitor in her next call. The Curate’s 
little house was a new house, with 
some pretensions to be a cottage—a 
very small red brick erection, with 
porch and outer shutters painted green, 
and two little bits of turf and flower- 
plot on either side of the three feet 


of gravel path which led from the 
small green wicket to the narrow 
door. Little new-planted rose-trees, 
looking very raw and recent—sma 1 
spots of crude shrubbery—morsels of 
unaceustomed flowers—the very turf 
itself lately laid down, ard by no 
means taking kindly to its prim 
square—made anything but a pleasant 
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eontrast to those old prickly holly 
hedges, those immemorial yews at 
the vicarage, and the close velvet of 
its sunny lawn, which has scarcely 
been touched except by the mower 
for fifty years. Mrs. Green had boxes 
of straggling seedy mignonette on 
her window-sills, and other little de- 
vices natural to a town-bred taste, 
which here, where she might have 
any extent of garden, but eculd by no 
means increase the natural propor- 
tions of her casements, were not the 
pleasant things they might have been. 
.The ‘door opened into a very strait 
passage, and the passage led to a 
little parlour very much dissimilar to 
Mrs. Wyburgh’s. Very conspicuous 
here were the differing tastes of the 
two persons who had so strangely 
altempted to make themselves one, 
as John Green and Angelina his wife. 
The homely substantial pieces of 
furniture which the bachelor Curate 
had accumulated, were overlaid and 
encumbered with the nick-nacks of 
his ‘bride; and very uncomfortable 
and awkward—as much so as the 
Curate himself, when Angelina was 
in her height of sentiment—appear- 
ed the good Curate’s chairs and tables 
in their unsuitable embellishments. 
That little brassy shining grate full of 
eut paper and elaborate pink roses— 
if one only dared to make the orna- 
ments useful for once in their life, 
and might light the fire with them !— 
a fire was so much wanted at once 
for_ the ‘physical and moral atmo- 
sphere of this poor, little, gay, unsuit- 
able room. 

The Curate’s wife sat upon her 
small sofa with a book in her hand. 
Poor Angelina! she looked very chill 
and out of ease in a muslin gown, 
with long ribbons streaming from the 
waist. Her faint complexion had a 
tinge of blue in it, her fair ringlets 
drooped sadly over her shrinking 
shoulders, and her muslin drapery 
hung about her tall timid person in 
thin and chilly folds. The blind was 
half-way down, the curtains hung 
half across the little window, and 
sadly against the lower panes tapped 
the straggling stalks of mignonette, 

_ with their great seed-pods and meagre 
tips of flowers. Poor Curate, if he 
came home for comfort from a round 
of wearisome visitings! Poor Angel- 
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ina, who had no comfort to give! 
Even the abstracted and preoccupied 
Zaidee acknowledged a_ shiver,— 
though she did not quite know whence 
it came. 

“I have not seen a creature all 
day, though Mr. Green said _per- 
haps some one would call,” said the 
Curate’s wife; “and J got ready so 
early, because you know Mr. Green 
likes me to be polite to the parishion- 
ers; but, indeed, Zaidee, I am very 
glad it is you.” 

Zaidee looked round disconsolately. 
There was something wanting here 
—very sorely wanting, but she could 
not make out what it was. 

“Isn't this a dark room?” . said 
wistful Zaidee. “It is quite a bright 
day out of doors; but it looks so dim 
here.” 

“Do you think so? Mrs, Green 
vaguely feels the discomfort too. “ For 
myself, I love that half light—that is 
why I have green curtains; and you 
could fancy, you know, Zaidee, that 
the light came down through the 
leaves in a wood.” 

“But there are no leaves in the 
wood now,” said Zaidee, shivering a 
little; “for winter is coming on. I 
am sure to-day is very cold.” 

Still bluer looked Angelina in her 
clinging muslin; but Angelina would 
not confess to so commonplace an ill. 

“T had forgot all about heat and 
cold when you came, Zaidee,” said 
Mrs. Green. “Oh, it is so delightful 
in this obscure place to lose one’s-self 
in literature. I am sure you think so 
as well as me.” 

But Zaidee, who was extremely 
simple and downright in spite of her 
romance, could not get up a rapture 
on the moment, and, besides, was still 
very much occupied with what Mrs. 
Wyburgh had said. 

“Tam sure I cannot tell just now,” 
said Zaidee ; “I was thinking of some- 
thing else. Do you ever do any work 
when you sit here all day alone ?” 

A sudden blush coloured the faint- 
ly tinted cheeks of Zaidee’s senti- 
mental friend. She drew herself up a 
little, and looked somewhat offended. 
Zaidee, who meant no evil, could by 
no means discover why. 

“Perhaps I don’t’ cultivate my 
fingers so much as many ladies I 
know,” said Angelina with dignity, 
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“but I always find so much to occupy 
me in my mind.” 

“Yes,” said Zaidee thoughtfully, 
pursuing the current of her own medi- 
tations; “and then you will always 
have Mr. Green to take care of you. 
But I wonder what use I could be, 
always reading, reading, if anything 
should happen. I wish I was clever at 
working! I wish I could do some- 
thing! But you used to be at school 
—will you tell me what they taught 
there ?” 

“They taught a great many foolish 
things,” said Mrs. Green ; “embroidery 
and needle-work, and I can’t tell what 
besides, when it might have been so 
much better to give the young ladies 
a taste for literature, and learn them to 
find resources in themselves.” 

“ Resources—ah, that is just what 
I want,” said Zaidee with sudden 
animation. “ Suppose anything should 
happen—and Mrs. Wyburgh says no 
one can tell—oh, what could I do? 
I don’t believe I should be of any use 
at all—not the least in the world; 
but I wish you would tell me—I think 
you must know. People who are not 
clever are obliged to work sometimes. 
Now, what can they do?” 

“ IT don’t understand you, I am 
sure,” said Mrs. Green; and certainly 
it was not quite easy to understand 
Zaidee. “ Servants are not very clever 
generally, nor common labouring peo- 
ple. JI am sure the woman I have 
here—she’s enough to break any one’s 
heart!” 

“ But I could not be a servant,” said 
Zaidee quickly. “I think that would 
be impossible, unless we were very 
poor indeed. What else can people 
do ?” 

“T am sure, Zaidee, I can’t in the 
least tell what you mean,” said the 
Curate’s wife, becoming half fright- 
ened and greatly perplexed. “I have 
known poor ladies who did sewing— 
plain sewing—but that was very hard. 
Most ladies who are obliged to work, 
go out for governesses, or keep schools, 
or something like that.” 

Zaidee sighed. “I am fourteen, 
but I could not do anything,” said 
poor Zaidee, half to herself; and 
Zaidee’s puzzled and disconsolate per- 
plexity was at once amusing and sad. 

“T had a friend at school. Her 
name was Charlotte Disbrowe,” said 
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Mrs. Green. “She had a great many 
little brothers and sisters, and, poor 
girl, she was to be governess to them 
all when she got home. They were 
very genteel people, but I am afraid 
they were poor, and Charlotte had to 
learn everything for the sake of the 
rest. Such quantities of work she 
did, poor girl, and was so glad when 
one of the young ladies would read to 
her. I did it often; but since I have 
been married,” said the Curate’s wife, 
drawing herself up a little, “I heard 
she was to be married too; and just 
the other day I got a letter—she knew 
Mr. Green was a clergyman—begging 
me to find some one who would do 
for a nursery governess. Any good 
girl, Charlotte says, that could read 
and write well, would do, and her 
mamma would be very kind to her, . 
though she could only give hér a very 
little salary. But you may fancy, 
Zaidee—a governess out of Briarford! 
—where could such a thing be found ? 
Though, of course, they think I am 
sure to know, being a clergyman’s 
wife.” 

Entirely passing over this little bit 
of dignity, Zaidee gravely shook her 
head, as she applied to the matter in 
hand. “I don’t think there’s any one 
like that in Briarford,” said Zaidee. 
“ Dr. Ellis’s sister was a governess ; 
but she taught all sorts of things, and 
was quite a great lady. No, indeed I 
don’t know anyone. Only to read and 
write? Most’ people can read and 
write. But I am very much afraid I 
can’t even write well.” 

“You ought to have a governess 
yourself, Zaidee, or masters to teach 
you, as we had_at school,” said Mrs. 
Green. “Indeed, I am sure they have 
always neglected you at the Grange.” 

“What do you say?”  Zaidee 
opened her astonished eyes. “You 
are very wrong if you think so,” con- 
tinued Zaidee, drawing herself up in 
her turn,” “and every one else in 
Briarford knows better. That is not 
what I mean. I was always afraid of 
masters and governesses; and~I am 
stupid too, I suppose, and so J don’t 
know anything, though I am grown up, 
and fourteen years old. I think I will 
begin to work this very day.” 

“ If you choose, I will read with you, 
Zaidee, and do all I can to help you,” 
said Angelina graciously. 
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But Zaidee, who knew she could 
read a volume while her friend got 
through a chapter, demurred to this. 

“For it is not reading. Percy and 
boys read; that is all the education 

’ they are fit for,” said Zaidee, with a 
thoughtful look. “ But girls can learn 
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a great many other things. Yes, and 
girls are of use when boys can’t be. 
I am sure I do not know what I could 
do; but something or other I must 
try.” So saying, Zaidee called to the 
willing Sermonicus, and set off, with 
many meditations on her way home. 


CHAPTER XIV.—FURTHER CONSULTATIONS. 


“ Sophy, have you ever thought any 
more of what aunt Vivian said¢— that 
story about the will?” 

“ About the will? No; why should 
I?” said Sophy, looking up with asto- 
nishment; “it was nothing to us, and 
it is so long ago.” 

“But I think it might be a great 
deal to us,” said Zaidee, solemnly, 
. “if, after all, something should turn 
up, leaving all the Grange away from 
Philip; and if grandfather Vivian was 
such a man, no one knows what he 
might do. My aunt said so; I know 
I have been thinking of it all day.” 

“ Did you think of being the heiress, 
Zay, instead of Philip?” said Sophy 
quickly. 

“No, indeed. I thought if some 
stranger turned out to be the heir, 
what should we alldo? All of you 
are good for something, Sophy,” said 
Zaidee, disconsolately ; “but for me, 
if anything should happen, I would 
be of no use at all. I could wait upon 

ou, that is true; but Sophy, do you 
now, though I am fotittéen, there is 
nothing that [ can do?” 

“Why, you are only a child; what 
should you do?” said Sophy. “I 
wonder what put this into your head 
at all.” 

“Mrs. Wyburgh. She meant no- 
thing; but she began to ask me about 
working, and if I could do the things 
that you and Margaret and Elizabeth 
do. I could not, of course, and I was 
so ashamed.” 

“If that is all, you can‘learn; we 
will all teach you: better than reading 
od ever, I think,” said the sensibie So- 
phy. 
“ Well, but then, that led me on 
to think of other things,” continued 
Zaidee, laying down, meanwhile, upon 
her knee another attempted chef- 
@euvre; “and, Sophy, just suppose 
—suppose something happened, and 
we were all brought down to be very 


poor, and had to leave the Grange— 
in books, at least, such things are al- 
ways happening—what could we do ¢” 

“Upon my word, unless you want 
to make people uncomfortable, I don’t 
see the good of asking,” said Sophy, 
with a little irritation. “ Suppose 
there should be a great civil war again, 
and somebody came to besiege the 
Grange, I cannot tell what we should 
do, for my part; and the one is quite 
as likely as the other, if one wished to 
think of disagreeable things.” 

Zaidee made no answer, and there 
was a pause. It was twilight once 
more, and these two, the youngest of 
the family, sat alone by the fire in the 
young ladies’ room. 

“But if such a thing should hap- 
pen,” resumed Sophy, her annoyance 
fading in the vague pleasures of specu- 
lation, “of course we would have to 
be content, and make up our minds to 
it, in the first place; then, of course, 
mamma would consider what was to be 
done, and—but, Zaidee, we should 
have nothing—we should be very, very 
poor.” 

Sophy broke off in sudden horror. 
“That was what I meant all the time,” 
said Zaidee, with a sigh. 

“Well, I am sure it is very wicked. 
to try to frighten people,” said Sophy ; 
“ though it is nonsense, of course, and 
I need not care for it. Well, Philip 
and Perey, they would have to work 
at something immediately—and _per- 
haps so would we all; and instead of 
being comfortable and rich, and hav- 
ing every thing we wish for, we might 
come to need the very simplest things ; 
and Elizabeth’s marriage broken off, 
very likely ; and Iam certain Mr.Powis 
would never sigh, and look at Marga- 
ret any more; and there would be an 
end of us all.” 

“ Philip and Perey and Elizabeth!” 
Zaidee murmured the names with dis- 
may ; for her own fears had never 
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realised the possibility of such a sweep- 
ing destruction. 

“Yes,” said Sophy, with an air of 
injury, “that is what we would all 
have to look for, if another heir came 
to the Grange.” 

“TJ did not think of anything half 
so bad,” said Zaidee, in a melancholy 
tone; “all that I thought of was, of 
what we must do if we were poor, 
and of leaving home. Would it 
break your heart, Sophy, to leave the 
Grange ?” 

Sophy hesitated. “Now, Zaidee, 
I would not be foolish if I were you. 
You don’t think we can live all our 
lives at the Grange ?” 

But the blank face of Zaidee look- 
ing up, actually persuaded Sophy that 
such a delusion was possible. And 
Sophy laughed, and a soft merry girl- 
ish blush ran over Sophy’s face. 

“T don’t think Elizabeth is break- 
ing her heart,” said the younger sister, 
with again a little outbreak of laugh- 
ter, “though she will go away so 
soon; and I don’t think—perhaps— 
I should break my heart myself; but 
this is all so foolish: you must make 
your romances by yourself, Zaidee, 
and I will go and ask mamma what 
colour this should be.” 1 

So Zaidee was left in darkling soli- 
tude by the little fire, only Sermo and 
her own thoughts keeping her com- 
pany. Many a romance, ending after 
the orthodox fashion in due and ne- 
cessary marriage, had already danced 
through Zaidee’s thoughts; but Zai- 
dee’s girlish imagination was free as 
the wind, and she had not even begun 
to speculate on her own individual 
fate. Gravely she bent over the hand- 
ful of red embers in the little fire- 
place, gravely lifted her eyes to the 
confused tumult of clouds sweeping 
quick across the pale autumn sky. 
Much like these same vapours were 
Zaidee’s thoughts—vaguely disturb- 
ed, and full of dark uncertain hues, 
tossing hither and thither. in wide 
sweeps and circles, but continually 
returning to their starting-point again. 

Pure daylight was the very element 
of this family of Vivians. Margaret 
even was pensive only by an inno- 
cent, unconscious, youthful delusion ; 
there was neither mystery nor se- 
cresy in the house—where no one 
was afraid of disclosing to the other 
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everything which the other cared to 
see; and where mother and children, 
brothers and sisters, lived in terms of 
perfect confidence, with neither di- 
vided interest nor divided affections, 
there waslittle left to wonder over, or to 
build speculations upon. Nor had even 
the story of the will arrested the quick 
imagination of Zaidee, until Mrs. Wy- 
burgh’s hints and questions brought 
before her that favourite crisis and 
beginning of fictitious history—a lost 
inheritance, and a family overthrow. 
Zaidee Vivian had never been made 
aware of her state of dependence. It 
did not occur to her that her position 
was at all different from that of Sophy, 
her nearest contemporary in the family ; 
and the good Vicaress might have 
spent a twelvemonth in hinting at 
poverty to come, before Zaidee would 
have learned to think of that poverty 
as threatening herself. Herself! Zai- 
dee had no idea of herself as a distinct 
person. She could realise family events 
very fully, but misfortune to her own 
individual being, save the misfortune 
of toothache or a cut finger, was the 
most intangible shadow in the world 
to the household favourite. So Zai- 
dee took the view natural to her own 
mind and standing-point, and with a 
heart heavy at thought of these sad 
mishaps, which might threaten Philip, 
and Percy, and Elizabeth, in case “ any- 
thing should happen,” Zaidee sat still, 
and pondered over the waning fire. 

Still the clouds swept darkly in 
misty masses over that pale black 
sky, at once luminous and colourless, 
the sky of autumn’s stormy moods— 
and still, a hasty throng, silent and 
swift of foot, passed on the crowding 
medley of Zaidee’s thoughts. Among 
them were abrupt scenes, sudden and 
unconnected—a melancholy departure 
from the Grange of the whole house- 
hold suddenly breaking into the midst 
of a brighter picture, which repre- 
sented Elizabeth’s wedding, and the 
bridegroom carrying his bride away. 
Then strangely enough Zaidee’s fancy 
leapt away to Mrs. Green’s school 
friend, Charlotte Disbrowe, intended 
fur family governess, and suddenly 
snatched by her marriage from this 
desirable fate; and making a rapid 
detour, Zaidee once more returned 
to herself. 

It was a comfort to think that, “if 
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anything did happen,” Zaidee herself, 
the poor little incapable, could “ wait 
upon them all ;’’ and Zaidee, famous 
for quick conclusions, already saw 
herself in a great bib and apron, like 
the youngest little maid at the vicar- 
age, and was rather proud than other- 
wise of the uniform which proclaimed 
her still of use. She saw herself 
ascending unknown staircases, and 
threading narrow passages, on errands 
of service to one and to another; and 
Zaidee leant her own head on the 
head of Sermonicus, solemnly sitting 
by, and felt a tear come to her eye, 
as she wondered whether Sermo would 
stalk by her then with his stately 
pace as he did now. To be deprived 
of this companion would be indeed an 
affliction; and Zaidee put her arms 
round Sermo’s neck, and sobbed over 
him in a little anticipatory heart- 
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break. “ But I will never leave you, 
Sermo! Aunt Vivian will not give 
you to a stranger!” said Zaidee 
through her tears. Grave as he 
looked, Sermo was not a dog of 
melancholy temperament. Sermo’s 
quick ears had heard the tea-urn 
placed upon the table in the drawing- 
room, and Sermo’s sensitive nostril 
bore witness to a fragrant indication 
of toast and hot cake. So a canine 
humph, and a look towards the door, 
was all the answer Sermo gave to the 
grief of his friend. It was enough to 
rouse Zaidee; so she too dried her 
eyes, and put her hair in order, and 
went forth from her darkness to the 
light of the drawing-room, to the 
family conversation, and the family 
tea-table, where heartbreaks, either 
present or anticipatory, were things 
unknown. 


CHAPTER XV.—A DISCOVERY. 


October was concluding, after the 
usual fashion of a Cheshire October. 
Let us do no injury to the milky county: 
it is only that peninsula which lies 
between the Mersey and the Dee, 
which entertains the winds. But 
however mildly the inland pastures 
might receive the coming winter, here 
was a prolonged gigantic equinox— 
gusts, strong-handed and impartial, 
tearing from every quarter of the 
heavens—persecuted clouds flying be- 
fore them on every hand, violent swift 
descents of rain, and outbreaks of sun- 
shine as sudden and violent. A most 
uncertain, fierce, Titanic sport of the 
elements; but pleasure there certainly 
was in the tumult, so fresh, and 
bracing, and full of life—those great 
flashing rain-drops, which seemed to 
break in light and laughter as they 
fell under the overtaking sunbeams— 
those truant school-boy winds doing 
their pranks with such an air of exul- 
tant mischief—and those wild, grand, 
stormy sunsets, making a glory all 
abroad upon the cloudy sky and 
threatening sea. A wilder stretch of 
weather, or a more enjoyable, to young 
health and vigorous nerves, never fell 
from the heavens, than the closing 
autumn of Philip Vivian’s one-and- 
twentieth year. 

The house within was full of the 


bustle of preparation. All those dainty 
bits of needlework, and delightful 
journeys of purchase-making, necessi- 
tated by Elizabeth’s trousseau—all 
the internal arrangements necessary 
for the reception of important guests, 
and for the doubly important transac- 
tions of the coming era, filled the 
feminine part of the household with 
perpetual occupation. Philip, very 
full of the improvements about to be 
commenced on his ancestral acres, and 
with a somewhat shy, youthful pride, 
modest and manly, realising the grow- 
ing importance of his own position, 
head of the family, and Master of the 
Grange—the Squire—had a no less 
busy life of it in toil and pleasure, 
breasting those brave winds day by 
day. While Percy, holding his head- 
quarters in the library, in his charac- 
ter of student, and making erratic 
excursions into the special department 
of every other vested interest in the 
household, gave forth his boyish spirits 
very freely in preparation for that 
time of coming manhood to which the 
youth looked forward with anticipa- 
tions so grand. Elizabeth’s wardrobe 
increased at a wonderful rate. Mrs. 
Vivian’s household preparations went 
on with leisurely and well-regulated 
speed. It fared well with Margaret’s 
labours, and with the tolerably well 
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acquired music and much practised 
dances of Sophy. But, alas! those equi- 
vocal and mysterious things called 
Percy’s studies, were not more slow to 
take form and shape, than were the 
longed-for acquirements and accom- 
plishments, the picture-drawing, and 
language-speaking, and fabulous feats 
of embroidery which had glimmered 
before the visionary eyes of Zaidee, 
when the vision of something about 
to happen had overwhelmed her heart. 

It took “such a time!” to acquire 
an accomplishment. Such slow, weary, 
plodding work it was, after all; and 
Zaidee had the sincerest detestation 
of all mental processes which were 
slow. Her first few days of strenuous 
application were soon over. Zaidee 
felt extremely virtuous, but it must 
be confessed very weary every night; 
and in spite of all these lingering 
hours of industry, everybody else could 
do so much better than she. Sophy 
had rattled over ever so many bars of 
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mind all the more that she never 
mentioned it again, even to Sophy, 
nor, suffered one of her speculations 
on the subject to stray forth into 
words, 

November had commenced. The 
ancient silver flagons, withdrawn from 
their treasury in Mrs. Vivian’s room, 
were polished to their brightest sheen, 
in preparation for the approaching day 
of family pomp and solemnity. Great 
daily rubbings and polishings took 
place in the ancient hall; the ancient 
coat-of-arms was anxiously investi- 
gated and found uninjured; and every 
repository of lumber in the house was 
searched for bits of ancient tapestry 
thrust aside as useless years ago. 
There were old remnants of furniture, 
too, disposed of in various unused 
rooms, on which family councils were 
held from day to day. Some of these 
were picturesque, some of them only 
crazy, and no small number possessed 
both these qualities at once. On one 





their duet while Zaidee was finding of those occasions of general overturn, 
out the first chord. Elizabeth had i had as usual formed one of the 
painted the prettiest little rose-bud in“xploring party, of which Margaret 
the world, while Zaidee, with many was pioneer. The room was a very 
wavering lines, compounded a morsel insignificant, disregarded room, lighted 
of stem; and Margaret had actually with a little window, so high up in the 
read down to the farthest corner of roof as to be almost a skylight, from 
the second page while Zaidee made which you had a far-off bird’s-eye 
out what was the first sentence in her view of the sea. Jt had not been 
French lesson. So Zaidee reddened occupied perhaps for centuries, and 
into indignation, and cooled into dis- was the veriest lumber room in the 
like. What good was there in them,~ whole house. 
after all? And once more the stately § But this little close dusty apartment 
steps of Sermonicus pursued her flying contained various rarities, and became 
feet through hall and passage, and for some hours the scene of the family 
Zaidee was herself once more. campaign. Zaidee was last as usual, 
Nevertheless, the haunting possibi- when with many echoes the train of 
lity of a suddenly discovered will, and invaders swept away; for Zaidee, 
“something happening,” never left divided between the skylight and an 
Zaidee’s mind. Not a bit of paper old black-letter volume, had lost her- 
caught in the breeze without, or rust- self for the moment; and Sermonicus 
ling along a windy passage within, with solemn fidelity, yet with evident 
escaped her eager pursuit and scrutiny; impatience, sat in the doorway, his 
and with awe Zaidee opened the old allegiance binding him to remain, but 
volumes in the library which bore in all his inclinations prompting him to 
fierce black characters the signature escape those falling clouds of dust, 
of her grandfather, and studied its and be present at the disposition of 
every curve, as you might study the the recovered antiquities in the hall, 
intricacies of a dangerous weapon. which was henceforward to be their 
The subject possessed her imagina- proper home. Sermo was a dog of 
tion. From those most fantasticdreams highly conscientious feelings: the 
of which her sleep was full, to the sense of duty was all in all with him; 
thronging visions of the day—every- so he elevated his delicate nostrils 
thing was tinged with this, and it with the air of a stoic, and remained. 
held stubborn possession of her own  Zaidee cannot make very much of 
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the black-letter; but it is a great 
book, composed of a number of little 
ones very indiscriminately compound- 
ed, and enclosed in a vellum cover. 
There are some Latin treatises, some 
treatises in English—crabbed lengths 
of paragraph, with heads one, two, 
and three, marginal notes, quotations, 
and all the pomp of antique theology. 
Not very attractive lore, Zaidee. Yet 
patience, better things may come. 

And at last here are better things. 
Oh, these irregular lines—that dearly 
beloved broken column, that tells of 
verse! And this is, assuredly, verse of 
the most fascinating kind—a true 
original romaunt, a metrical legend in 
black-letter. Zaidee forgets at once 
the falling dust and the raised window, 
and sits down in a corner of the floor 
to read. 

But by-and-by Zaidee comes upon 
marginal notes in a very coarse 
sprawling hand, like the unintelligible 
scribblings of some very illiterate 
reader, and rude hieroglyphics invading 
the printed page. Growing indigna' 
—for Zaidee has the greatest rever- 
ence for books, and cannot bear to 
see them handled disrespectfully— 
Zaidee hastily turns over the remain- 
ing leaves. A faint odour, as of smoke 
embalmed, is in these desecrated 
pages ; and where the scribbling pen 
has hastily stayed in a long broken 
line, a large long strip of paper, folded 
closely up, and burned at one edge, 
such a thing as might have lighted a 
very vulgar pipe withal, has been 
thrust in to keep the place. 

With great indignation, snatching 
this out, Zaidee throws it on the floor, 
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feeling very certain that some coarse 
serving-man, very probabiy one of 
that lawless crew of “ Grandfather 
Vivian’s,” has contaminated this an- 
cient book ; and, with a relieved mind, 
Zaidee reads on the further page, 
which has no scribbling to defile it, 
and loses herself once more. 

Sermo, not caring to share her 
studies and take himself in farther to 
her dusty retreat—Sermo, who is a 
dog of active faculties, and loves not 
to be unnoticed—Sermo sniffs at 
the paper. Finding the odour not 
agreeable, Sermo tosses his head with 
offence, yet, preferring annoyance to 
languor, tries it again; then lying 
down, unfolds the thing with his nose 
and a paw, and stretching across the 
threshold, gravely considers it as 
something which his mistress has 
committed to his special attention for 
his advice thereupon. 

It is in this attitude that Zaideo 
finds her attendant when she looks up 
from her book; and Sermo seems 
o find considerable interest in the 
paper, after all, though it is charred 
and smoky, and has been in hands 
disrespectful of literature, and espe- 
cially of this romaunt in black-letter. 
Nevertheless, Zaidee stops to examine 


it too. 
What is this! “Oh, Grandfather 
Vivian! oh, Philip, Philip!” cries 


Zaidee, with something like a scream ; 
and snatching it from the ground, 
Zaidee closes the door, shuts out the 
wondering Sermo, closes even the 
window, and sits down once more 
upon the floor to read. Something has 
happened. The Will is found at last. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE FIRST GRIEF. 


“T wish some one would tell me 
what is the matter with Zaidee—the 
poor child looks broken-hearted, 
What ails your poor little cousin, 
Elizabeth? It grieves me to see her 
look so sad.” 

“ Indeed, I cannot tell, mamma,” 
says the sweet placid voice of Eliza- 
beth, “unless it is Perey with some 
of his tricks.” 

“ T hope Perey does no tricks that 
would vex his cousin,” said Mrs. 
Vivian, reddening in virtuous displea- 
sure. “I should be very sorry to be- 
lieve such a thing of any son of mine.” 


“JT dare say Zaidee has only been 
reading a melancholy story,” suggest- 
ed Margaret, “and having a ery over 
it—that is all.” 

“Oh, indeed, it is something more 
than that,” said Sophy, with the 
dignified consciousness of superior in- 
formation. “ Since ever mamma told 
us that story of the will, Zay has 
been quite miserable, and sure we 
should all come to pov>rty ; and she 
says every one of us can do some- 
thing, but what could she do; and is 
sure it would break her heart to leave 
the Grange. Mamma, I suppose we 
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must all make up our minds to have 
our hearts broken when Philip gets 
married. We can’t live in the Grange 
then.” 

“You had better make sure by a 
private enterprise of your own, 
Sophy,” said the heir, half-laughing, 
half- frowning ; while Mrs. Vivian’s 
quick “hush, child!” gave note that 
to Mrs. Vivian the idea was by no 
means a delightful one. 

“ Poor little girl !—and she wants to 
do something,” said Philip good- 
humouredly. “I think she would 
make a better officer for me than you, 
mother. She knows every volume in 
the library by headmark, I suppose. 
Pll set her to copying something for 
me there.” 

“But Zaidee writes so badly—it’s 
quite disgraceful,” said Margaret. 
“Tam sure I cannot tell how she has 
managed to get herself neglected 
80. 

At this moment Zaidee entered, 
not with the wild, swift, noiseless step 
of old, but with a timid deprecating 
motion as of one who came by suffer- 
ance—an intruder and alien here. 
Hearing Margaret’s words, she raised 
her eyes for a moment, large, dilated, 
and unsteady, with a reproachful 
glance; and there was something of 
secret guiltiness and humility in 
Zaidee’s step and figure, which im- 
pressed the whole little family com- 
pany strangely. Coming in as with 
some distinct purpose, Zaidee evident- 
ly faltered from her intention, and, 
avoiding the group round the fireside, 
stole away towards the window, where 
she hovered about without either 
book or occupation; starting, how- 
ever, violently, when she heard her 
aunt’s call—* Zaidce, I want you 
here.” 

Zaidee approached with a visible 
tremble, and every one looked at -her, 
increasing her confusion. By this 
time, however, the poor girl’s emotion 
began to grow intense, and she drew 
near Mrs. Vivian’s tribunal with her 
strong nervous tremour gradually 
subsiding into the calmness of great 
excitement. Her brown complexion 
marked her. paleness more than 
Sophy’s snowy purity could have 
done. Her swift silent step and 
downcast eyelids had something in 
them passionate and strange. No 
ove spoke; an indefinite silent recog- 
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nition of something unknown and 
powerful entering among them, check- 
ed the smile of kind encouragement 
on Philip’s lips, and suppressed 
Sophy’s mocking badinage. At this 
moment no one knew very well what 
to make of this excited girl. 

Mrs. Vivian raised -herself erect in 
her great chair; the floating drapery 
of the white Shetland shawl enveloped 
the back of this solemn piece of fur- 
niture like a cloud; and Mrs. Vivian’s 
small handsome person, distinctly 
standing out against it, assumed all 
the state and all the stature which 
was possible to its delicate propor- 
tions. Poor Zaidee, in all her distress 
and excitement, could not help think- 
ing once more of the fairy godmother 
ready to ride away in her coach, from 
sad Cinderella’s dimmed and disen- 
chanted life. A something of whim- 
sical association, half-grotesque, and 
half-pathetic, brought the similitude 
home to Zaidee’s own oppressed and 
trembling heart. 

“My dear child!” Mrs. Vivian 

ade a very solemn beginning, “I 

ant to know what makes you so very 
sad and troubled. It is not natural at 
your years, Zaidee, and it is not 
natural to you. We have all observed 
it. Now, I expect you to be quite frank 
with me, and tell me what it is.” 

“Nothing, aunt Vivian.” Larger 
and larger grow those swelling down- 
cast eyelids, and there is a perceptible 
quiver in the compressed lip. 

“ Nothing, Zaidee? But I am quite 
sure there is something, and I am not 
easily deceived,” said Mrs. Vivian. 
“Has any one been vexing you, 
child? Was it Perey ?—or tell me who 
it was ?” 

“Indeed, aunt Vivian, it was not 
any one; I am not vexed—indeed, I 
am quite well,” said Zaidee in a half 
whisper ; for Zaidee was very much 
afraid that it must run oyer, this 
blinding moisture in her eyes. 

“JT am sure you know every one 
wishes to see you happy, Zaidee,” 
continued the old lady. “ You have 
no reason to be afraid of me, or any 
of your cousins. You surely don’t 
hesitate to say anything to us ?” 

“No, aunt Vivian.” But Zaidee 
does not look up, does not slide down 
to her usual place, or change her posi- 
tion; and standing there in her con- 
trolled. and suppressed grief, with 
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her downcast eyes so full and visi- 
bly glistening over their long lashes, 
her brown complexion so pallid and 
colourless, her lip trembling so evi- 
dently, looks such a monument of 
youthful concealed despair and sor- 
row, that Mrs. Vivian, piqued and dis- 
tressed, grows impatient, her anxiety 
balked, and her curiosity irritated at 
the same time. 

“T shall be obliged to consider you 
a very obstinate girl, Zaidee,” said 
the peremptory mistress of the Grange. 
“It is quite impossible you can have 
any trouble which ought to be con- 
cealed from me. I assure you I feel 
both hurt and displeased. I have 
always thought I had my children’s 
confidence, and I am very sure I have 
given you no cause to fear trusting 
me.” 

“Oh, mamma!” said Sophy, in dis- 
may. Sophy feared the poor culprit 
might be overwhelmed with this re- 
proach. 

But Zaidee acknowledged it only 
by an increased tremble of her lip, 
and still made no response. 

“ Zaidee is only out of sorts or out 
of humour a little, and you will make 
her think she -is quite a martyr,” said 
Philip, rising; and he laid his hand 
kindly on her shoulder. “ Now, 
don’t look despairing, Zed; nobody is 
angry; confess you were only sulky, 
and that Perey or some of us plagued 
you—no such great matter. Laugh, 
and let my mother see it is no tragical 
affair after all.” 

But Zaidee shrank from his touch, 
and broke forth into a passion of re- 
luctant tears. “Nobody plagued me, 
neither Percy, nor any one. I wish 
you would not be kind to me. Oh, 
Philip, not you!—not you! I wish 


But while Zaidee’s passionate ex- 
citement passed over and was gone, 
the deeper cloud of Zaidee’s distress 
remained unenlightened. The family 
preparations for the family jubilee, 
. the family researches for interesting 
memorials of the old Vivians and 
their ancestral life, went on without 
intermission ; but Zaidee no longer 
followed, the laggard of the party, 
finding out dusty corners which no 
one else knew of, and terrifying the 
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you would never speak to me 
again.” 

And Zaidee slid down to the car- 
pet, and sat there in a complete aban- 
donment of grief, covering her face 
with her hands. The others looked 
on amazed and bewildered.  Eliza- 
beth bent over her, softly trying to 
draw away her hands, and whisper- 
ing “ Zaidee, Zaidee,” in her own 
gentlest tone. Margaret sat. still, 
vague ideas of romantic passion, and 
falling in love, perplexing her mind. 
Sophy cried; and Philip exclaimed 
aloud, with an impatience kindred to 
his mother’s, “ What on earth did 
she mean ?” 

The voice and the tone seemed to 
startle Zaidee. All at once her sob- 
bing ceased. With sudden composure 
she rose and stood before the great 
chair once more. “If you please, 
aunt Vivian,” said Zaidee, very hum- 
bly, “ I don’t mean anything—nobody 
has vexed me—nothing ails me; and [ 
wanted to ask you if you would give 
me something to do.” 

Sophy, defrauded of her sympathy, 
stopped in the middle of her erying. 
“ Mamma, I told you—it’s all her 
nonsense after all,” cried Sophy, 
indignantly ; and Sophy dried her 
tears with an angry hand, and went 
away in great displeasure to the other 
end of the room. Zaidee remained 
standing before Mrs. Vivian’s chair ; 
but Philip, looking back as he went 
ont, could not subdue the startled 
curiosity and interest which succeed- 
ed to his momentary laugh, as he saw 
his young cousin, abstracted and si- 
lent, listening to his mother’s lecture 
on the over-indulgence of her feel- 
ings. This was a strange passion for 
a child. 









elders of the exploring band by dar- 
ing feats of investigation which no 
one else ventured. It was strange to 
find what a loss she was, with those 
quick eyes of hers and rapid move- 
ments, and how her strange hetero- 
geneous knowledge, her intuitive per- 
ception of picturesque antiquities and 
ancient uses, came to be missed in all 
they did without her presence. No- 
body had ever fancied truant Zaidee 
of any service—nobody could remem- 
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ber any particular office of assistance 
she had ever done, or suggestion 
made—yet everybody wanted her, and 
wondered at her absence. A hun- 
dred inquiries, “ where was Zaidee ?” 
echoed through the windy passages 
of the Grange. Zaidee was often 
very close at hand, listening to these 
calls upon her, but Zaidee never 
came. 

Perhaps she sits—far away from 
aunt Vivian in her easy-chair by the 
fire—in the recess of yon great mul- 
lioned window, very silent, like a figure 
in a picture, and very intent upon her 
work. This work is no longer em- 
broidery or some great invention in 
bright-coloured silk and velvet. The 
strangest whim in the world, every- 
body thinks, is this which Zaidee has 
taken into her fanciful brain; for the 
very homeliest domestic sewing which 
aunt Vivian could be persuaded to 
give her, lies upon Zaidee’s knee, and 
occupies her sedulous hands—work 
which might be done by the servants, 
so very “plain” is it—work for the 
real humble uses of the family; but 
no one knows the profound senti- 
ments with which Zaidee bends over 
this, her fingers faltering sometimes, 
her eyes filling, and all her heart in 
her unattractive labour. It is like a 
picture altogether, this great, bright, 
well-ordered, silent-room. The tire- 
side glitters, and the fire burns with a 
clear undemonstrative glow, shining 
red and clear upon that distinct small 
old lady, so alert and full of business, 
in the great chair and high footstool, 
with writing materials and sewing 
materials, letters and books, pieces 
of cambric and lace, that tell of the 
coming bridal, upon the table by her 
side, and the bright steel embellish- 
ments of the hearth twinkling with a 
ruddy glow from the deep rich crim- 
‘son of that great mossy rug below her 
feet. The sun comes in through the 
curtains of the long modern windows 
behind, stretching in a lengthy pro- 
longed line, to reach if possible the 
daylight from the other end, but 
striking bright upon the wall long 
before it reaches Zaidee, whose seat 
is in the extreme recess. There is 
coloured glass in the upper part of 
this great mullioned window, and the 
daylight is not sunny which fills all 
its diamond panes below; but full in 
its serene illumination, in her brown 
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plain girlish dress, with her pale sun- 
burnt absorbed face, her stooping 
head and downcast eyes, sits Zaidee, 
silent and motionless, save for the 
breath that quickens and grows lan- 
guid with the current of her thoughts, 
and those long taper fingers which 
labour on without a pause ; yet scarcely 
without a pause—for sometimes Zai- 
dee’s thoughts crowd on her so_ that 
all unconsciously her hands and her 
work drop upon her knee, and her 
wistful eyes look forth from the win- 
dow, full of a strange depth of soli- 
tude and sadness. Looking forth 
from the window, you see those long 
stretches of solitary road—those trees 
waving wildly in the wind—those 
masses of tumultuous cloud hurrying 
as if pursued along the sky ; and your 
glance grows wistful and searching, 
like Zaidee’s eyes, as you turn from 
that lonely prospect to this silent in- 
terior once again. 

At Zaidee’s feet lies Sermonicus, 
very grave, extremely observant and 
curious. Sometimes he reposes his 
solemn head upon her foot by way of 
making her aware of his presence, 
sometimes spreads out the long hoary 
fawn-coloured fringes of his paw upon 
the edge of her gown, but always 
watches her with a grave and sedu- 
lous attention, the attention of one 
who partly knows her secret, and 
with much cogitation labours at it, 
putting this and that together, hoping 
in time to come to know it all. 

Or perhaps Zaidee, carefully shut 
in to that high chamber, whose win- 
dow overlooks the sea, sits pondering 
over the black-letter volume, with its 
vellum cover. In this great book 
Zaidee reads no more. To tell the 
truth, she reads very little in any 
book now. What she found within 
these pages seems to have satisfied 
her strangely ; and yet there is a cer- 
tain fascination about this book. The 
long strip of scorched paper still holds 
its place between the leaves. Some- 
times by stea!th, and with a quickened 
pulse, Zaidee reads this scrap of ma- 
nuscript, but most frequently only 
looks that it is there, and sits down 
beside it to think, laying her hand 
closely upon the vellum board, and 
pressing it down. Many times she 
brings a candle with her, which shows 
strangely in the daylight, and taking 
out that dreadful document with a 
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trembling hand, holds it almost over 
the flame, but always withdraws it in 
terror; for Zaidee has a child’s dread 
of doing anything on her own respon- 
sibility, and fears to destroy this pa- 
per much as she longs todo so. If 
any extremity comes, any chance of 
discovery, that will give her courage, 
but she is never bold enough now for 
such an independent act. At present 
she can only guard the dangerous 
possession with the carefulness of 
extreme terror; and when the im- 
pulse comes upon her of looking out, 
which it does often, Zaideé carefully 
carries this volume with her, and sets 
her foot upon it, while she stands at 
the window. All these strange and 
mystical proceedings Sermo carefully 
notes and ponders, but it does not seem 
that Sermo makes much of them, for 
an air of much abstraction and bewil- 
derment gradually comes over his 
sage and meditative face. 

These are the quiet moods of Zaidee’s 
secret suffering ; but when the wind 
is wilder than its wont, in these lin- 
gering twilights of the early winter, 
the young solitary sets forth on melan- 
choly pilgrimages, to the much dis- 
comfiture of Sermo. Not far off is a 
little remnant of a wood—Zaidee at 
least likes to think it so, though there 
are irreverent speculators who call 
her bit of forest only a fir plantation. 
However that may be, the place is 
wild enough, with its slippery under- 
ground, thick with so many layers of 
the fallen spiky leaflets of those grim 
Scoteh firs, always green, always 
fierce, defiant, and gloomy, that wave 
their wild branches above. Over this 
tawny carpet, strewn with fir-tops, 
and broken with little patches of 
wild gorse and blighted heather, glid- 
ing through those long avenues, bare- 
columned trunks of fir-trees, striking 
against the pale line of sky, Zaidee 
comes and goes, noiselessly thinking 
her heavy thoughts; or sometimes 
sitting on a fallen tree, looking into 
a clear black pool, a miniature moor- 
land lake, listens fo the wind sweep- 
ing among the rustling branches over- 
head, one of the eeriest sounds in 
nature, and gives herself up to the full 
indulgence of her young unlimited sor- 
row. Sermo meanwhile, in much dis- 
comfort couching by her side, sniffs 
the wind with defiance, and howls in 
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a complaining undertone—much dis- 
quieted with the wild sweeping motion 
of those ghostly branches above him, 
much marvelling by what strange 
chance his youthful mistress should 
prefer this strange out-of-doors tumult 
to the ruddy drawing-room of the 
Grange ; for Sermo’s gravest delibera- 
tions cannot fathom Zaidee’s secret 
still. . 

What is it Zaidee says in the mur- 
muring outcries of her girlish distress ? 
A vague appeal to some one, the na- 
tural voice of helplessness ; and some- 
times the most sacred and solemn of 
names breaks faintly from her lips; 
but the burden of all is—* What shall 
I do? what can I do?”—and Zaidee 
wrings her hands in an agony, and 
thinks her heart will break. 

Poor little self-consuming generous 
heart! so unlearned and unexperi- 
enced in such asore and singular strait, 
shut out from all natural advice and 
comfort! Zaidee is only fourteen, a 
very simple, unknowing, truthful 
child, her only lore the teachings of 
romance, and that one lofty, divine, 
and wonderful story, which suggests 
all sacrifice by the unapproachable 
self- offering which redeemed the 
world; and if this Jittle pool were 
deep enough, and such a way of set- 
tling the matter could but seem 
“right,” this sincere and downright 
child’s spirit would not stumble at it 
for a moment. Many a thought of 
the kind comes in Zaidee’s mind, as 
all the possibilities of her position, 
and all the harm her hitherto harm- 
less existence may do, throng upon 
her, and excite her into a tumult of 
despairing doubts and questionings— 
what can she do? At forty it is not 
always easy to answer such a ques- 
tion—at fourteen what should it be? 
And not a counsellor in all the world 
has Zaidee, not one to whom she 
dares disclose her diffieulty ; none 
even but Sermo—poor, faithful, be- 
wildered Sermo, whose- straining fa- 
culties cannot make it out—on whom 
she can lean when she weeps. But 
it is still some comfort to see his wist- 
ful face looking up into her own, some 
support to lay her arm upon him, to 
ery, “Oh, Sermo, Sermo, what shall 
I do?” even though Sermo has no 
answer to make to the ery of her dis- 
tress. 
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Rural Economy of Great Britain and Ireland, 


RURAL ECONOMY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Ir was the theory of the French 
Economists that all wealth comes 
out of the land; and this their dogma 
was admitted by Adam Smith as the 
basis of political economy. He even 
exempted corn from the operation of 
his free-trade principles. 2 

The theory may be shortly said to 
be this, that the possessor of land 
does not grow only what is sufficient 
for his consumption, but an overplus, 
which he exchanges for the product 
of labour of another kind. His super- 
abundance creates new wants ; and as 
by his skill in agriculture the super- 
abundance increases, so does his lux- 
uries. Hence he feeds the trades and 
manufactures which supply them, and 
they are the stimulants to agriculture. 
But this theory stops at manufactures 
for home consumption. They say 
that foreign commerce, having many 
and great advantages, tending greatly 
to the civilisation of the world, does 
not, nevertheless, add to a nation’s 
wealth; fur that exports and im- 
ports are but the exchange of com- 
modities ; that in this transfer system 
individuals may be enriched, but that 
the country is no richer. By his pro- 
vidence, forethought, and industry, one 
man may attract to himself a greater 
quantity of this stock than another, 
but that the community docs not gain 
thereby. They lay down that the worth 
of any article is the exact cost of the 
workman’s subsistence, while he is 
labouring upon it—and no more; and 
if he exports this, and imports the 
hepa of another country, he only 

as an equivalent in exchange. It is 
exemplified thus: A manufacturer 
makes a hundred pounds’ worth of 
lace, the worth being estimated at the 
cost of his maintenance. He receives 
in exchange, similarly estimated, wine 
from abroad, also a hundred pounds 
in value; and here arises what the old 
Kconomists considered the error of the 
supposed wealth accruing from the 


export and import of foreign com- 
merce. The wine, we suppose, is sold 
at home, where the lace was man 
factured, at one hundred and fifty 
pounds. They assert that this is no 
gain of fifty pounds, inasmuch as it is 
paid by the home consumer, and is 
therefore but a transfer from his pocket 
to that of the importer; and hence 
that there is no. actual increase to the 
national stock of wealth. This theory 
was maintained with great ability by 
Mr. Spence about the year 1800, when 
our commerce was threatened by the 
French war—a war emphatically pro- 
nounced against our “ships, colonies, 
and commerce.” The object of Mr. 
Spence was to prove, that the loss of 
these would not necessarily imply the 
loss of our prosperity, nor in any 
reat degree tend to its diminution. 

e chose for his subject—* England. 
independent of Commerce.” We have 
not the work before us, but such was 
its purport. His book was assailed by 
the mercantile world; and his replies 
were able, and greatly strengthened his 
osition.* If we remember rightly, 
1¢ estimated that, according to the then 
existing agricultural science—far lower 
than it is at present—by due encow- 
ragement the land might easily be 
made to maintain a population of sixty 
millions. Whether this theory be a 
whole truth, or part of a truth, it is 
beyond our purpose now to inquire. 
The very question implies the vast 
importance ofagriculture ; aud perhaps 
to no people on earth is it of greater 
importance than to us in our insular 
position, with a greatly increasing 
population, increasing by the insti- 
gation of a newly-risen manufacturing 
system, not immediately regulated by 
our agricultural products. Few will 
doubt that the less we depend upon 
foreign countries for our food,the better. 
The last year has shown that it is un- 
reasonable to build upon the dream of 
perpetual peace. The belief that we 
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* Mr. Spence, we understand, is still living, known as a learned entomologist, and 
a most amiable and benevolent man. We know not if he still maintains the above- 


mentioned theoretical views. 
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were dependent upon foreign supply, 
and therefore could not afford to go to 
war, may have given in its item of 
motive to the Czar, at this time, to 
bring to action his long-determined 
schemes. That there is danger in not 
looking to ourselves for subsistence is 
becoming manifest; for had not this 
last harvest been most plentiful, 
there might have been a near ap- 

roach toa famine. People are ask- 

g how, it is that, after a general 
thanksgiving, instead of cheap bread 
we have high prices; and but that 
the war is universally popular, and 
engrosses the thoughts of all, there 
would be much discontent and inquiry 
into the causes of our present scar- 
city. Supposing, upon this system of 
reliance on foreign supply, that the 
quartern loaf were cheap to the buyer 
as regards money paid out of his 
_— immediately for it, that is not 

e whole of the cost; for that deceit- 
ful cheapness a tax must be paid. 
There can be no better evidence of 
the fact than that which Lord John 
Russell gave in Parliament in March 
1851, when, irritated by the taunts 
of Mr. Cobden, in the debate on the 
navy estimates, he showed that their 
recent legislation, by admitting foreign 
produce for people’s food necessitated 
the extraordinary naval expenditure. 
He said— 

“For the last two or three years we 
have had eight or nine million quarters 
of grain imported into this country. 
Nov, think what a loss it would be to 
this country, being in practice of having 
our food, to the amount of eight or nine 
million quarters, coming from foreign 
. countries, if, in the event of a war, we 
had no naval force and were unable to 
obtain that food. I am therefore of 
Opinion that, necessary as it was to have 
@ naval force to protect our trade in 
all former wars, a nation which, like 
ours, allows a free importation of grain, 
and which is now in the habit (and it isa 
practice which may continue) of import- 
ing eight or nine millions of quarters of 
“grain annally, is still more under the 
necessity of having a naval force than a 
nation which does not derive so large a 
quantity of food from foreign countries.” 

_ Well, then, three years after this 
was said, we have the war—we have 
‘the navy—we have had a plentiful 
-harvest, and—a scarcity! At this 
time 1851, a Frenchman, M. de La- 
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vergne, Professor of Rural Economy 
in the National Institute of Agricul- 
ture in France, prepared a course of 
lectures upon the rural economy of 
England. He says, “In the west 
and north, cereals are being almost 
entirely given up.” He had made 
himself acquainted, by personal in- 
spection, with every part of the king- 
dom. If cereals, then, had been so 
largely abandoned in the west and 
north (and Ireland should be added), 
some clue may be found to lead toa 
solution of the question—why, after 
so good a harvest, are prices so high? 
Cereals are of rotation; when once 
abandoned they cannot suddenly, 
upon an emergency, be resumed. We 
cannot, however, be now tempted to 
ursue this subject into its apparently 
egitimate ground. Political events 
and legislation must take their course ; 
he must be wise indeed, who can 
foresee what they will produce. In 
the meanwhile, in every point of view, 
seeing the importance of our rural 
economy, we would address those 
who have slighted our soil for the 
“forlorn hope” of other lands, who 
have used ungrateful language re- 
specting her gifts and bounty, in the 
words of advice oracularly uttered to 
the Trojans— 

“Dardanide durt, que vos a stirpe parentum 
Prima tulit tellus, eadem vos ubere leti 


Accipiet reduces: antiquam exquirite ma- 
trem.” 


Cultivate your mother earth, on 
which your, sturdy forefathers were 
born and bred; she will yet repay 
all your care, and supply all your 
wants. It would be strange indeed 
if, for any length of time, Englishmen, 
and Englishmen only, should mis- 
trust their own land. It is our pur- 
pose in this paper to show what great 
cause we have for reliance upon its 
productiveness; and it will be grati- 
fying to find it undeniably proved 
that, for a long term of years, agricul- 
ture in England has been, and is still, 
far inadvance of that of any other 
country. We cannot carry out this 
purpose more satisfactorily than by 
extraets from, and earnestly directing 
the reader to, the admirable work of 
M. de Lavergne—Rural Economy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. It is 
most interesting, full of statistical 
information, and judicious inferences. 
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Those readers who have been accus- 
tomed to see in French authors no 
very true accounts of this country, 
will be agreeably surprised in finding 
these pages remarkable for the utmost 
possible fairness and candour. A 
strong love for his subject directs him 
throughout: we have never seen a 
work more remarkable for the desire 
it evinces to come at truths, and to 
tell them plainly. It should be read 
by every agriculturist, and become a 
text-book for the science. At the 
time when it would have obtained to 
the author more popular favour to 
speak to the disparagement of this 
country, he gave unqualified testimony 
to the superiority of the agricul- 
ture of England in comparison with 
that of France; and surely his work 
is the more welcome now, when the 
old warfare of the two countries is 
being converted into a noble, and, we 
trust, permanent emulation. 

“The fact is,” says our author, 
“that English agriculture, taken as a 
whole, is at this day the first in the 
world ; and it is in the way of realis- 
ing further progress. I design con- 
cisely to show its actual condition— 
to point out the true causes of that 
condition, and to draw inferences as 
to its future. France may derive 
some useful lessons from this study.” 
He considers, with regard fo soil and 
climate—the subject of his first chap- 
ter—that greater differences are to be 
found in the British Isles than in any 
other country. 


“England proper—the largest and 
richest portion of\the three kingdoms— 
contains thirteen millions of hectares,* 
or a little more than a third of the total 
extent of the British Isles, and equal to 
one-fourth of France. It is this portion 
especially which is now to be considered. 


In comparing it with the best cultivated 


fourth part of France—viz., the north- 
west angle, comprising the ancient’ pro- 
vinces of Flanders, Artois, Picardy, Nor- 
mandy, the Isle of France, ‘and even add- 
ing to it the richest departments in other 
parts of the country—we have not an 
equal extent of well-cultivated land to 
Oppose to it. Certain parts of our soil, 
such as almost the entire department of 
the Nord, and some other detached dis- 
tricts, are superior in productiveness to 
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the best of England; others, such as the 
departments of the Seine Infericure, the 
Somme, Pas de Calais, and Oise, may 
sustain a comparison; but thirteen mil- 
lion of hectares, equal in cultivation to 
the thirteen million hectares of England, 
we do not possess.” 


It is not, he asserts, the soil 
and climate which are the cause of 
England’s superiority, for they are 
inferior to the soil and climate of 
France. 


“Tt isnow more than sixty years since 
that great agricultural authority, Arthur 
Young, admitted this natural superiority 
of our soil and climate. This 
celebrated agriculturist renders similar 
homage to the sky of France. ‘We 
know,’ says he, with pride, ‘how to turn 
our climate to best account, and the French 
in this respect, are still tm their infancy.’ ™ 


But if France is inferior to Eng- 
land in agriculture, she surpasses 
other nations of the world, excepting 
Belgium and Upper Italy, possessing 
superior advantages. He proceeds 
from this point to show, in the fol- 
lowing chapters, how it is, and why 
it is, that English agriculture is richer 
than that of France or any other 
country. The first subject of his de- 
tail is “sheep,” and forms the second 
chapter. ‘ 

England has ever attached the 
greatest importance to the rearing of 
sheep. Its importance is symboli- 
cally expressed in the “woolsack,” 
upon which the Lord-Chancellor sits 
in the House of Lords. Mutton has _ 
been so esteemed for ages, that in the 
foundation statutes of some of our 
great public schools, as Winchester, 
it is specified as the scholars’ food, 
and so continues to this day. It is 
not known where the origin of the 
race is to be found. But we have 
reason to believe that it has been so 
altered by the cultivating care of 
man as almost to be considered as his 
creation. In all its varieties, it is an 
animal of seeming contradictions of 
instinctive character. Proverbially 
harmless and inoffensive, it has both 
courage and skill in protecting itself. 
As if aware of their inadequate means 
of defence individually, a flock will 
arrange themselves, upon approach of 





* Tho hectare is 2} English acres. 
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danger, almost with a military preci- 
sion. Drawing themselves into a 
compact body, it is said that they 
place the young and females in the 
centre, while the males present a for- 
midable front. ‘They have been a 
byword for stupidity, yet few ani- 
mals are more sagacious, whether in 
the selection of their food or in fore- 
seeing and providing against the in- 
clemency of the weather. They are 
hardy, able to endure the severities of 
climates, yet subject to diseases which 
require the constant care of man. 

‘We have somewhere met with a 
curious remark, that the two crea- 
tions, wheat and sheep, seem more 
than any other to have been pur- 
posed for the use of man, and to be 

rfected, each in its kind, solely by 
is care and industry,—that, in fact, 
neither can exist without continual 
human attention. It has been said, 
that if any given country were sown 
with wheat, and left; and so with 
flocks of sheep, and they were left 
entirely to themselves, — after not 
very many years, neither a grain of 
wheat nor a sheep would be found in 
that country. 

There is another noticeable peculi- 
arity in the sheep which fits it for 
man’s use. The wool, which in cold 
countries supplies the human race 
with clothing, ceases and becomes a 
rough hair in hot climates. 

Although England has for many 
hundred years been celebrated for its 
sheep, and chiefly for the production 
of the wool, for a century past the 
object has changed; and while in 
France the principal product is still 
the wool, in England it has become 
the accessory, and meat is the object 
of greatest consideration. For a time 
much pains were taken to introduce 
the Spanish breed, on account of the 
fineness of the wool, but it was aban- 
doned under a sense of the growing 
importance of the animal for food. 
A sheep was not fit for the butcher 
until about four or five years old; in- 
deed, it was not thought in perfection 
until six. About the middle of the 


last century a very great change was 

effected by Mr. Bakewell, “a man of 

genius in his way, who has done as 

much towards enriching his country 

4 his contemporaries Arkwright and 
att.” 
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‘Bakewell thought, very justly, that 
if it were possible to bring sheep to their 
full development before that age—to make 
them fit for being killed at two years old, 
for example—the produce of the flocks, 
by this single means, would be doubled. 
With that perseverance which charac- 
terises his nation, he successfully carried 
out this idea at his farm of Dishley 
Grange, in Leicestershire, after many 
years of labour and expense.” 

“This extraordinary breed, unrivalled 
in the world for precocity,' produces ani- 
mals which may be fattened as early as 
one year old, and in every case have 
reached their full growth before the end 
of the second year.” 

How very few individuals are suf- 
ficient to produce the greatest revolu- 
tions in the interests of countries. 
These are gifted men, and we would 
fain think gifted to carry out the de- 
signs of Providence ; they appear just 
when they are wanted, and prepare 
the way for other changes which other 
gifted few have to effect. Agricul- 
turists and mechanic inventors reci- 
procate advantages. They are ne- 
cessary to each other. Jethro Tull, 
Arthur Young, and Bakewell in agri- 
culture, Arkwright and Watt in 
mechanics, and Liebig and other mo- 
derns in chemistry, all in their several 
ways and sciences, elaborating appar- 
ently unconnected work, have, by an 
undersigned, unthought-of mutuality, 
wrought the most astonishing changes 
in the world. Revenons a nos mou- 
tons. Bakewell’s success was so 
great, the results so astonishing, that, 
his method being pursued through all 
varieties of sheep, races were thus 
procured suited to climates greatly 
differing. 

As everybody wished to have Dishley 
breed, it occurred to Bakewell to let out 
his rams in the place of selling them. 
The first he let returned him only twenty- 
two francs (18s.) a-head. This was in 
1760, when his breed had not reached its 
perfection; but in proportion as he con- 
tinued to make progress, and the reputa- 
tion of his flock increased, his prices rose 
rapidly ; and in 1789 a society having 
been formed for the propagation of his 
breed, he let his rams to it, for one sea- 
son, at the enormous price of six thou- 
sand guineas. . The wealth which 
Bakewell has conferred upon his country 
is incalculable. If it were possible to 
compute what@the Dishley breed has 
yielded to English agriculturists during 
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the last eighty years, the results shown 
would be truly enormous.” 


England, by directing attention to 
the sheep principally for food, has 
been rewarded by unlooked-for events, 
even with regard to the wool. She 
no longer imports from Spain, but 
from her own colonies in Australia, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the British 
possessions in India. “ Adding,” 
says M. de Lavergne, “to her own 
the produce of her colonial sheep, 
England every year realises six hun- 
dred to seven hundred millions of 


francs, which she afterwards doubles 
her manuractures.” Wirat ew ox- 


derful power of human industry that 
can thus turn the gifts of Providence 
to such good account !” 

From sheep our author proceeds to 
the subject of “ cattle.” Here, too, we 
are greatly superior to France, though 
not quite in the same degree as with 
sheep. The two countries differ in the 
objects in view. The French agricul- 
turist employs his cattle in labour ; the 
British relinquishes the labour, and has 
regard chiefly to the milk and meat. 
The race of cattle which is best for 
labour is the worst for milk. “ France 
possesses four millions of cows, and 
the United Kingdom three millions ; 
but three-fourths of the French cows 
are not really milch cows, and almost 
all the English ones are.” 

The enormous consumption of milk 
in England astonishes our author. 
They who live upon milk are noticed 
by Homer as long-lived and the most 
just of men :-— 


“TAaklopéyov dbiwv te dixacoléfav 
dvOodrwv.” 


The blessings our farmers look to 
from this system are of quite another 
character—money profits. If this nu- 
triment, under its various forms, fails 
to prolong our lives, or to render us 
remarkably just, we must take into 
the account the adulterations to which 
milk is subjected before it reaches our 
population. There is, as it is univer- 
sally admitted, enough dishonesty in 
the mixture to corrupt the healthiest. 
Cesar said of us, “Lacte et carne 
vivunt.” “The quantities of butter 
and cheese manufactured throughout 
the whole extent of the British Isles 
exceeds all belief. Cheshire alone 
produces cheese to the value of a mil- 
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lion sterling, or twenty-five millions 
of francs annually.” 

The same man, Robert Bakewell, 
who had done such wonders in the 
breeding of sheep, commenced the im- 
provements, though not with equal 
success, in the breeding of cattle. 
“There probably does not exist at 
this day in Great Britain a single head 
of cattle which has not been consider- 
ably modified according to Bakewell’s 
method ; and if none bears his name, 
as among the woolly tribe, all have 
equally received his stamp.” M. de 
Lavergne speaks very highly of our 
hoods -of voos...of an» snecess IM 
combining power and speed. We 
have the best saddle-horses in the 
world, and, perhaps we might add, 
the best riders. Riding is the pleasure 
of the English gentleman. The breed 
of hunters, as well as the skill of the 
riders, is owing to the good old Eng- 
lish sport, fox-hunting; hence the 
excellence of the British cavalry in 
war—man and horse are of the best, 


for power and courage, and they . 


know each other. We do not expect 
to find in a foreigner that just appre- 
ciation of the sporting gentleman of 
England, which we mostly have among 
ourselves. Our author is aware of a 
feeling among certain economists, ini- 
mical to English sports, who rather, 
in fact, are inimical to any aristocracy 
but that of trade, and would enforce 
the destruction of parks and game, 
that all the land might be productive 
of food. This is their plausible pre- 
tence, but not their real object. 
Cobbett wrote enthusiastically of the 
benefits the people at large receive 
from the location among them of a 
number of well-educated gentlemen 
in the parochial clergy. The same 
may be said of the resident country- 
gentlemen. It would be bad policy, 
indeed, to make it the interest of pro- 
prietors to be absentees from their 
estates, by depriving them of legiti- 
mate country-sports. The effects of 
such deprivation would be felt in the 
deterioration of the English character. 
Its manliness, its hardihood and 
courage, are maintained by their 
country pursuits. These English 
gentry send their sons, well pre- 
pared in strength of limb and stout- 
ness of heart, to our army and navy, 
and by their home influence keep up 
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the moral of the people. Wedo not 
think M. de Lavergne sufficiently 
values these ‘advantages; indeed, he 
seems unnecessarily “to halt between 
two opinions,” or he would see that 
what is good in the one case is also 
in the other, for reasons which he 
overlooks. We quote from page 338— 

“Public opinion, which, after much 
hesitation, at last approved of the expul- 
sion of the Highlanders, has, for a long 
time, sanctioned the Scotch deer-forests, 
as the valuable remains of a former state 
of things now properly abolished. People, 
however, are beginning tomurmur against 


these last vestiges of ancient. fendalism. 
contending that the deer are too few in 


number profitably to occupy the vast 
tracts set apart for them, and that it 
would be better to use them for feeding 
sheep. I can understand such an argu- 
ment when the question concerns Eng- 
land, where certain wealthy proprietors 
still persist in keeping waste for their 
shootings large tracts of land in the 
middle of populous districts, that might 
otherwise bear crops—such, for example, 
as Cannock Chase in Staffordshire—which 
contains nearly 15,000 actes; but in the 
Highlands of Scotland, I can scarcely be- 
lieve that the loss-is very great. A few 
thousand sheep, more or less, would be no 
great addition to the national food; and 
then, again, the last remains of savage 
nature in Great Britain would be gone. 
Nothing but sheep is rather monotonous; 
nor are we called upon to give way to a 
mania. To rob country life of all its 
poetry is going rather too far, even in the 
interests of farming; and should we not 
hesitate before destroying the greatest 
charm which entices the wealthy out of 
the towns ?” 

We believe there is no loss at all, 
even in England proper, and in popu- 
lous districts; for the moral and 
other advantages which we have 
shown, are worth the cost. They are 
things of greater value than beef and 
mutton ; and, after all, the quantity of 
land in England laid out in parks and 
game preserves, is, in comparison with 
the whole, insignificant. From the 
horse we descend to the pig, the 
“animal propter convivia natum.” 
Here, too, Bakewell's principle of 
precocity prevails. It is our maxim 
that “a nimble ninepence is better 
than a slow shilling.” The animal 
here, if not larger than in France, 
comes earlier to his best condition, 
and is made food. The number with 
us is also much greater. 
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But France beats us in another 
branch of animal products—the do- 
mestic fowl. “The English rear few 
fowls, the dampness of their climate 
being unsuitable for it; and, notwith- 
standing the endeavours which wealthy 
amateurs have been making for some 
time past, this occupation has hitherto 
obtained little favour.” With regard 
to France—“ A large portion of the 
population live upon poultry, espe- 
cially in the south; and this addition 
partly makes up for what we lack in 
butcher-meat.” Perhaps, when M. 
de Lavergne lectured, the poultry- 


mania ia uslaud had uve reached ite 
height. What the results will be we 
cannot imagine; for hitherto very 
strange shapes show very extraordi- 
nary gaits, and give out strange 
voices. Something very useful and 
profitable may be intended, but there 
seems to be no aim at the beautiful, 
and no sound to make up for the loss 
of “the cock’s shrill clarion.” The 
foreign ugliness is taking possession 
of the yard; our old barn-door fowl 
has notice to quit the premises, as no 
longer “the cock of the walk.” The 
whole village, when they hear the 
husky choking croak of the new 
breeds, will miss their ancient friend 
of the barn-door, who 


* Clapped his wings upon his roost, and sung. 
High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 

In dents embattled like a castle wall ; 

His bill was raven-black, and shone like jet, 
Blue were his legs, and orjent were his feet: 
White were his nails, like silver to behold, 
His body glittering like the burnish’d gold.” 


Never will the Cochin-China new- 
comer crow over the fall of the old 
dynasty, for there is not a crow in 
him. And how ill set upon his mis- 
placed, ungainly legs ; how unlike our 
old acquaintance, who 


* Strutled like a lord about his hall, 
And his seven wives came running at his call.” 


And had he not reason to be proud of 
his legs, and the use he made of them, 
when, in the exuberance of his right 
pleasant vanity, he cried to Dame 
Partlet— 


* And I with pleasure see 
Man strutting on two legs and aping me.” 


We must, however, leave our chan- 
ticleer to crow while he can, and re- 
sume our agricultural course. And 
here commences the chapter on the 
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most important subject—“ the crops.” 
There were two ascertained facts 
which caused a revolution in the agri- 
cultural system—the exhaustion of 
the land by cereals, and the spontane- 
ous growth of abundance of grass for 
cattle. The cattle-manure supplied 
the land’s renovation, and thus the 
richness of the soil was restored for 
the increase of corn, and the large ani- 
mal production was most valuable in 
itself. After a while, besides the natu- 
ral pastures, artificial grasses and 
roots greatly enlarged the sphere of 
animal production, which again im- 

roved still further the cereal crops. 
t is thus stated by M. de Lavergne. 


“The decisive step in this direction 
was taken sixty or eighty years ago. 
At the time when France was occupied 
with the sanguinary struggles of her po- 
litical revolution, a less noisy and more 
salutary revolution was being accom- 
plished in English agriculture. Another 
man of genius, Arthur Young, completed 
what had been begun by Bakewell. 
While the one showed how the most was 
to be made out of cattle, the other taught 
how the largest possible number of them 
could be fed upon a given extent of land. 
Extensive proprietors, whose efforts have 
been rewarded with large fortunes, fa- 
voured the diffusion of these ideas, by 
putting them into practice with success, 
It was then that the famous four-year 
course—known as the Norfolk rotation, 
from the county where it arose—began 
to spread. This system, which, with 
some variations, prevails at the present 
day in England, hag completely changed 
the character of the most ungrateful land 
of that country, and everywhere created 
agricultural richness. I will not here re- 
peat the well-known theory of this rota- 
tion. Everybody nowadays is aware that 
most forage-plants derive from the at- 
mosphere the principal elements of their 
growth, while they give to the soil more 
than they take from it; thus, both direct- 
jy and by their conversion into animal 
manure, contributing in two ways to re- 
pair the mischief done by cereals and ex- 
hausting crops generally.” 


Here for a while we leave:our au- 
thor, and make a start with another 
experimentalist, who, upon a system 
of his own, has defied this exhaustion 
of the soil, and set aside the absolute 
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necessity of renovation by manure. 
We paid a visit during the last sum- 
mer to this experimentalist. We had 
known him as a very dear friend of 
many years, of far different tastes and 
pursuits than that of farming. A cul- 
tivated scholar, a clergyman, fond of 
literature and art, and Popsensiag 
largely the accomplishments of a well- 
educated man, we were surprised te 
learn, some years ago that, having 
much glebe-land, he was taken with 
the humour of studying agriculture—. 
not for the sake or with the expecta-. 
tion of profit, but for amusement, and. 
the acquirement of knowledge by prae-: 
tice. He commenced his trial upon a 
small scale. The study became daily 
more interesting to him. He read 
Jethro Tull;* and commenced his ex- 
periments where Tull left off. The 
results have been wonderful indeed ;. 
and now he is visited from all parts 
of the country by persons desirous to 
see his process. While we were with. 
him, a gentleman came purposely from 
the neighbourhood of Belfast to North-. 
ya ene sdlely for the purpose of 
an hour or two’s inspection and con- 
verse. Our friend has published his 
system: the little pamphlet is now 
before us—the ninth edition —“A 
Word in Season, or how the Corn- 
Grower may yet grow rich and his La- 
bourer happy; addressed to the Stout 
British Farmer.” We extract a por 
tion of the preface to this ninth edi- 
tion, which the reader will think 
startling enough. 

“At the opening of this address to the 
farmer will be seen (p. 9 to p. 28) the 
plan adopted and recommended for .the 
profitable growth of wheat on a small 
scale. For the more expeditious and 
ecomomical process on a larger scale, I 
refer the reader to p. 28. The result of 
the experiment there described was so 
startling and almost incredible, that I 
deemed it advisable, for the confirmation 
of the fact, to have witnesses at the mea- 
surement of the produce. For there had 
been wheat after wheat, on exhausted 
land, with no manure, with little more 
than a peck of seed to the acre; and yet 
the yield was forty-one bushels of clean 
wheat from the half portion of each acre, 
being at the rate of eighty-two bushels 
per acre. The produce was sold imme- 





~* Jethro Tull, a native of Oxfordshire, born about 1680. He died at the Temple: 
Returning from his travels, he devoted himself to agriculture ; and was the inventor 


of the horse-hoeing system. 
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diately after harvest, when wheat was at 

35s., and on making out my balance sheet 

—the details of which are given at p. 34 

—I found that the net profits from the 

our acres were, to the proprietor, £37, 
s. 

“My profession, my pursuits, and my 
inclination are all opposed to any en- 
largement of my operations in farming. 
Had it been otherwise—had I chosen to 
take in hand a hundred acres instead of 
four, for the growth of wheat, the profits 
would have been upwards of £900. With 
wheat at 35s. the quarter, the net profit 
from these hundred acres would, I repeat, 
ave been to the proprietor more than nine 
hundred pounds. And, moreover, a re- 
sult somewhat similar to this I should look 
for, year after year, from the same one 
hundred acres of land, as I certainly look 
for it, year after year, from the four. 

° With the’ most entire sin- 
cerity, and with the greatest earnestness, 
[give utterance to my conviction, that, 
on tolerably level wheat-land—that is, 
with very few exceptions, on all cla 
land—on that very quality of land which 
i8 spurned and calumniated as unremu- 
nerating—the same system, followed by 
the same success, could be carried out to 
any extent which requirements of a farm 
for other produce might permit. The 
only obstacle I foresee to its extension, is 
the want of a clear understanding of the 
method, and the means of carrying out a 
practice so new.” 


The reader cannot fail to remark 
that the estimate of profit is here 
taken at 35s. the quarter, and will 
draw his inference, comparing the re- 
sult with the present value per quarter. 
The “ calumniated clay land!” There 
is a very amusing as well as instruc- 
tive little book upon this subject, with 
a@ quaint title, Zalpa, or the Mole: 
the Chronicles of a Clay Farm, show- 
ing, in a facetious, lively manner, the 
successful treatment of a clay farm, 
which had previously been disastrous 
to every occupant. Clay is a mecha- 
nical disadvantage, but is of chemical 
superiority. The revolution wanted 
is in the mode of culture—to over- 
come by new mechanical means me- 
chanical difficulties, and to turn to 
the best purpose the chemical supe- 
riority. It is thus the author of 
Talpa writes of Jethro Tull :— 


*When that day comes—when the liv- 
img chemistry of the soil is accepted and 
understood, not as an amusing and pro- 
bablo speculation, the vaguely suggestive 
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subject of a ‘Lecture’ before a patronis- 
ing council, but as a solid working-day, 
everyday practical fact—then the me- 
chanics of agriculture will not be far be- 
hind! ‘Then the touching truisms of 
Tull—the Galileo of agricultural seience, 
the Luther of modern husbandry—strug- 
gling single-handed against a whole dark 
age of ignorance and banded prejudice— 
will reach the ‘promised land’ he saw 
and pointed out with the finger of tho 
seer, but was never allowed to enter. 
Blending into the truest of union with the 
after-discoveries of Davy, De Candolle, 
Liebig, Boussingault, and our own not 
less deserving Way and Johnston, and 
others of distinguished note—his theory 
of cultivation will propound matter of 
deep thought and combined action, equal- 
ly to the chemist and mechanician.” 


The author of A Word in Season is 
equally earnest in praise of Tull :-— 


“There are,” says he, “few persons 
well informed upon the subject who will 


Y deny that agriculture in England owes 


more to the genius of one man, wanting 
though he was in the aceuracy of mo- 
dern science, than to all the scientific 
schemes which his principles of farming 
have since evoked. It may give some 
weight to my present observations, if I 
state that that man has been my guide in 
husbandry; and that, though I differ 
altogether from him in the method of ap- 
plying his principles to the growth of 
wheat, yet the principles themselves are 
those of—Jethro Tull.” 


Difficulties, real or assumed — for 
fears are of the nature of difficulties— 
are the forerunners pf great events, of 
beneficial results. | Agriculturists, 
landlerds, and tenants, and even those 
not, strictly speaking, agriculturists, 
but the economists and scientific, who 
look to the serious disadvantage of 
trusting too much to foreign produce 
for the maintenance of the popula- 
tion—all are making, in their seve- 
ral speculative ways, agriculture the 
main interest of their country. The 
sciences, mechanical and chemical, 
are constantly at work for the benefit 
of the soil. We are put upon our 
mettle, and shall doubtless reach 
great results in the culture of our 
lands, as we have in everything else. 
It is in scientific discoveries, and their 
application to all our wants, that this 
age is so remarkable. And the steady, 
sturdy perseverance of our race, under 
all difficulties, bids us yet hope, that 
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even out of the evil we have felt or 
fancied, permanent good will come. 

M. de Lavergne, like every man of 
taste, is an advocate for sparing the 
picturesque, and deprecates utility in 
ugliness. We hope, and are inclined 
to believe, that in agriculture, as in 
most things, beauty is always com- 
bined with utility ; and that if with 
@ present view it may in any respect 
appear otherwise, some new discovery 
will show us the error, and direct us 
how to retrace our steps. We take 
the spirit, if not the accuracy of the 
wording —“God made the country, 
and man made the town”— only as 
far as the free beauty of nature pre- 
dominates. In fact, town and coun- 
try are both the Great Creator’s and 
man’s. Man was gifted with inven- 
tive faculties by which he builds and 
works out all mechanical arts and 
things beautiful. His labour, too, is 
in the country—he changes the face 
of it; but somehow or other, with de- 
sign or without design on his part, the 
result has hitherto been, that natural 
beauties, on the whole, have not been 
destroyed. The cultivated country 
will be found, upon a just comparison, 
more beautiful than the uncultivated. 
Even that wonderful invention of me- 
chanism-and science, the steam-engine 
upon our railroads, which landed pro- 

rietors, rural poets, and artists so 
amented as an unsightly intrusion, we 
look upon in quite another light. The 
rapid progress, the changing vapor, 
éreating variety and colour as it-goes, 
and the returning calm and gradual 
re-coming out of the scene in its many 
changes, are all elements of the pic- 
turesque. We have no lamentations 
for the legitimate applications of 
science to agriculture, believing that 
none will be permitted to be really 
permanently profitable that are to- 
tally, and without compensations of 
new beauty, destructive of the charms 
of landscape. We are incredulous 
that cattle will be for ever turned 
away from pastures; that our hills 
will not be “ white over with sheep ;” 
that our Acadeniy will not have its mo- 
dern and future “ Paul Potters,” with 
their recognised sketches from nature. 
Lovers of the marine picturesque were 
at first alarmed at the unsightliness 
of steam navigation, but are now con- 
vinced to the contrary, and sensitive 
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to the grand effects of steam, cloud, 
and sky and water, in a more living 
union and motion. 

“With the exception of Normandy, 
and some other provinces where the same 
practice prevails, our territory seldom 
presents that smiling aspect which Eng- 
land does, with its greensward depastured 
with animals at large. The attractive 
beauty of the landscape is enhanced by 
the picturesque effect of the quickset 
hedges, often interspersed with trees, 
which divide the fields. The existence 
of these bodgoa ia ctrongly assailed in 
the present day, although hitherto they 
have been considered as indispensable to 
the general system of agriculture. Each 
field being pastured in its turn, it is cOn- 
venient to be able in a manner to pen the 
cattle, so as to leave them without any 
further care. It appears strange to us, 
whose habits are so different, thus to see 
cattle, and especially sheep, left entirely 
to themselves, on pastures sometimes far 
from human habitations. To account for 
such a state of security, it must be recol- 
lected that the English have destroyed 
the wolves in their island; and that they 
have by severe:laws, under a system of 
rural police, protected property against 
human depredations; and, finally, they 
have taken care to make their tields se- 
cure by means of fences. These beautiful 
hedges, then, are thus a useful defence, 
as well as an ornament; and it is only 
surprising how there should be any wish 
to do away with them.” , 

A country without trees or enclo- 
sure has its own wild and _pecu- 
liar beauty; it communes with the 
clouds—poetically with the morning 
dawn, the twilight, and the gloom 
of night; but a cultivated country 
without trees and hedgerows, is like 
a town without inhabitants, and with- 
out the order of its streets. Trees 
are the very life of the land—they 
are not even mute—their voices in the 
breeze are pleasant. They seem ever 
to be telling some story to the earth, 
which they have gathered from their 
look-out in the sky above. 

M. de Lavergne thinks we are wrong 
in neglecting buckwheat :— 


“As to maize and buckwheat, in place 
of being causes of inferiority, they ought 
to be sources of wealth; for these two 
grains are endowed with much greater 
power of production than the other two ; 
and what they yield with us (France) in 
eertain parts, shows what they may be 
made to produce elsewhere.” 
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“Tn this consists the whole system of 
English farming: nothing is more simple. 
A large extent of grass, whether natural 
or artificial, occupied fur the most part as 
pasture ; two roots—the potato and tur- 
nip; two spring cereals—barley and oats, 
and a winter one, wheat, —all these 
plants linked together by an alternating 
course of cereals, or white crops, with 
forage, or green crops, commencing with 
roots or plants which require to be hoed, 
and ending with wheat;—this is the 
whole secret. The Englisk have dis- 
carded all ather erong such. as sugar 
beet, tobacco, oleaginous plants, and 
fruits; some because the climate is un- 
favourable, others on account of their ex- 
hausting nature, or because they do not 
like unnecessarily to complicate their 
means of production. Two only have 
escaped this proscription: these are the 
hop in England, and flax in Ireland; 
both these are successfully produced in 
their several localities. The value of the 
flax crop in Ireland is £15 per acre, but 
its extent is only 100,000 acres. The 
hop yields a still higher return, but it 
eovers only about 50,000 acres.” 


In a note, there is a return from the 
Royal Flax Society in Ireland, show- 
ing, in 1853, 175,000 acres. Instead 
of “discarded,” M. de Lavergne might 
have said prohibited, at least with re- 
gard to tobacco. He seems not to be 
aware of the fact, that once — we be- 
lieve in the time of Charles II. —a 
troop of dragoons was sent into Glou- 
eestershire to destroy tobacco crops. 
We might then grow the plant, but 
the Free-traders cared not for the 

dom of the trade of agriculture. 
Looking over a pamphlet addressed 
to Mr. Pitt in 1799, on the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, we find, curiously 
enough, the potato recommended as a 
never-failing crop. We have seen 
how dangerous it is to rely upon it, 
or perhaps upon any one article of 
food. “Were,” says the writer, “ the 
quantity of potatoes to be planted 
early which every farm may easily 
ave, famine would never be heard 
of. From seasons being particularly 
bad, we might occasionally have a 
searcity of corn of every kind; but 
in every season we might depend on a 
full supply of this wholesome article of 
food, which rarely or never fails.” The 
writer little knew the fatal policy of 
trusting to this crop—he did not fore- 
see the famine in Ireland. Wiser 
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politicians at least doubted the pro- 
priety of advocating a crop which 
itself encouraged, in a large population, 
reckless idleness. Cobbett, it is well 
known, wrote fiercely against it, and 
took some pains, against fact, to prove 
it a poison. With regard to hemp 
and. flax, Ireland seems likely to pro- 
fit by their cultivation ; and that the 
cultivation- is important, and should 
be encouraged, has been foreseen; 
and the foresight is remarkably appli- 
eahle in the present. day. Mr. Spence, 
writing at the commencement of this 
century, in his treatise, of which we 
have already spoken, England Inde- 
pendent of Commerce, says: “If we 
cannot get hemp and flax from Russia 
as usual—and most assuredly we can- 
not, if Russia will not accept our 
manufactures in return (it might have 
been added, if at war with us)—we 
shall have occasion immediately to 
bring into cultivation upwards of 
200,000 acres of waste land, for the 
purpose of growing these products 
ourselves. Here is at once employ- 
ment provided for 200,000 indivi- 
duals.” 

It appears, by recent discoveries, 
that the real properties and uses of 
the three plants—beet, flax, and 
chicory — have been misunderstood. 
The promise from them is great in- 
deed, for it is to the supply of many 
wants. It is well that the owners 
and occupiers of the soil should look 
to all possible ways, and all possible 
articles of commerce, to which they 
may apply the land—their raw mate- 
rial. We have read with much in- 
terest a pamphlet by Mr. Digby Sey- 
mour, whose first object is to promote 
the views of the “ Land Investment 
Society in the west of Ireland.” He 
shows the value of the plants — beet, 
flax, and chicory. They have ulte- 
rior benefits beyond their immediate 
and ostensible uses; and the objec- 
tions which at first sight force them- 
selves upon our suspicion, upon inves- 
tigation vanish. ‘The crops are not 
exhaustive, as they were supposed to 
be: after the first uses, the secondary 
are very profitable for the feeding of 
cattle ; and these uses are to be drawn 
from all three — and they are rotation 
crops —and it further appears that 
there is scarcely any soil which will 
not receive them. 
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Our means of happiness arise out of 
some evil. Thus “ Necessity becomes 
the mother of invention,” and venter 
the real magister artium. Every famine 
is a warning : every removal of a good 
makes the supply of a new one. In 
our wars with France she lost her 
colonies: the consequence was, that 
the people of that country lost the 
great article of consumption—sugar. 
Then arose the discovery that beet 
might be so cultivated as to fill the 
vacuum. It is now made out that we 


can produce sugar as well from the 
hoat on tha aano Ana har, eoll 


timed is the discovery, when slaves 
are emancipated. Nor is sugar from 
this plant the all—the residue is 
eagerly devoured by cattle and sheep. 
“The materials left after the sugar 
contain the nitrogen and salts which 
render the beet useful as food, or as 
manure if returned to the soil.” 
Molasses, too, is sold to distillers for 
the manufacture of spirits. Again, 
the same necessity—the apprehension 
that a cotton supply would fail us, 
has set the “machinery” of mind to 
work; and from that wonderful mill, 
man’s brain, we are enabled to turn 
out cotton from flax—nay, more, to 
manufacture a material to intermix 
with our three great staple trades of 
eotton wool, and silk. Such is the 
invention of M. Claussen. ‘Take these 
products instead of sugar, and all said 
of the beet may be said also of flax, 
in its ulterior uses. Now, what of 
chicory? Must we connect it with 
fraud, and see nothing but the adul- 
teration of coffee? It is a very honest 
plant, yielding ready and even singu- 
lar obedience to the hand of the culti- 
vator. Its propensity is to throw off 
every bad particle of its nature, and 
to assume virtues with a changed and 
graceful appearance. “No plant ex- 
hibits in such marked degree the 
effect of cultivation as contrasted with 
its condition in a wild state. In- 
stead of thick and fleshy roots, the 
cultivated varieties exhibit them long 
and bulky; instead of stems tivo feet 
high, the cultivated varieties reach the 
height of from six to ten feet; and in- 
stead of oblong, lanceolate, and runci- 
nate leaves of a uniform hue, present 
them with lobes hooked back, diversi- 
fied in shape and in shades of colour.” 
For its uses, as beet and flax, so is 
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chicory profitable as forage for cattle. 
Mr. William Stickney, a practical 
authority, speaks of its enormous pro- 
duce per acre; and adds, “It is my 
opinion that there is no green crop in 
this country that can pay so well. I 
believe that it will eventually be the 
common beverage of the poor, and in 
a great measure supersede tea and 
coffee. It makes a rotation crop with 
beet and flax: like them it gives its 
return to the land, and therefore, like 
them, is not exhaustive.” 

Time’s changes are wondrous—old 
thing= anma wound ogain. and lank 
into the world with a better face than 
ever—banished dynasties walk quiet- 
ly into their thrones again. Cotton 
came in proudly and overthrew the 
cottiers’ dames’ spinning-wheels ; then 
pleasant music went out of villages. 
Cotton drove out flax. Now, what if 
flax returns and discomfits cotton?— 
it has learnt something from its rival. 
“The observations I have made,” 
says Mr. Digby’s Seymour, “ assume 
the adoption of Schenck’s patent ; and 
for the production of strong fibres for 
the linen-manufacturer, it will pro- 
bably be still the most approved sys- 
tem. But it is high time that we 
should pass to the discovery of infin- 
itely greater importance in the his- 
tory of the flax-manufacture—I mean 
the invention for which Chevalier 
Claussen has obtained a patent, by 
which the old rival of the flax plant 
is likely to be discomfited in its own 
field ; and flax, instead of making way 
for cotton, is transformed into a simi- 
lar arti¢le.” This will be a metamor- 
phosis quite Ovidian. : 


“Tn nova fert animus mutatas discere 
formas Corpora.” 


Some future Darwin, as poetical 
and less political, may hereafter, with 
success , unsatirised, sing both the 
“Loves and the Rivalries” of the 
plants. Nature is ever - humane. 
Finding that man destroyed the poor 
bees for their honey, she gave him 
the sugar-cane ; seeing that he made 
his fellow-man a slave to cultivate it, 
she showed him the uses of the beet. 
When we misuse her gifts, she takes 
them away, and benevolently provides 
substitutes. “Vivite sylvee”—let all 
the plants given us flourish, and our 
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improved agriculture both feed and 
clothe a happy population. 

M. de Lavergne’s chapter on the 
“gross produce” may be read for 
its statistics: the result is the great 
superiority of England. The agricul- 
ture of France is, beyond a doubt, 
much improved \since Arthur Young 
said of it, when travelling through 
the poorer districts, “It does, indeed, 
try one’s patience to behold a country 
80 lovely, and so favoured by Provi- 
dence, treated so shamefully by man.” 
While quoting Arthur Young, we 
cannot resist the temntation of laying 
before the reader a very curious pas- 
sage from his journal. He actually saw 
in Paris the electric telegraph on a 
small scale : how strange that its uses 
should have been in abeyance until now ! 


“Tn the evening to Mons. Lomond, a 
very ingenious and inventive mechanic, 
who has made an improvement of the 
jenny for spinning cotton. Common 
machines are said to make toohard a 
thread for certain fabrics, but this forms 
it loose and spongy. In electricity he has 
made aremarkable discovery. You write 
two or three words on a paper: he takes 
it with him into a room, and turns a 
machine enclosed in a cylindrical case, 
at the top of which is an electrometer, a 
small fine pith-ball; a wire connects 
with a similar cylinder and electrometer 
in a distant apartment: and his wife, by 
marking the corresponding motions of the 
ball, writes down the words they indicate, 
from which it appears that he has formed 
an alphabet of motions. As the length 
of the wire makes no difference in the 
effect, a correspondence might be carried 
on at any distance—within and ‘without 
a besieged town, for instance; or for a 
purpose much more wofthy, and a thou- 
sand times more harmless, between two 
lovers prohibited or prevented from any 
better connection.” 


With all deference to the gallantry 
of the preference, we should think the 
last communication of the least im- 
portance: if it be true that “ Love 
will find out a way,” love may be left 
to itself. But the besieged town 
suggests something of very present 
importance : and we think it “a thou- 
sand times more harmless,” if it may 
tend to provide against the irruption 
of an enemy. We know not if this 
has been thought of in our need at 
Sebastopol. The use is so palpable, 
for communication with the French 
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and English lines, and also with the 
fleets, that we can hardly imagine it 
to have been overlooked. 

This machinery, it need scarcely be 
added, which Arthur Young saw so 
many.years ago, is exactly our “elec- 
tric telegraph.” 

Of the chapter on “ rents, profits, 
and wages,” we have little to remark. 
Much has been written, and with 
widely different views of late years, 
upon the theory of rent. Some philo- 
sophers of the economic school have 
gone so far as to deny the right of 
vant altagethar Wa ava caticfiad that 
if an estate is sold in the market, rent 
is implied in the purchase. Govern- 
ments admit it in taxing both land- 
lord and tenant. It is not worth 
while to discuss the subject; nor do 
we care to investigate comparisons of 
rents, profits, and wages. There are 
theorists who lament the substitution 
of the farmer for the old English 
yeoman, who cultivated his own few 
acres. Among these we may reckon 
the author of Talpa. M. de La- 
vergne is of a contrary opinion. We 
are inclined to side with him. If, 
indeed, a class of stout-hearted sub- 
stantial men had been removed from 
the land, instead of having exchanged 
their character in a degree, there 
might be cause for regret; but it is 
not so. The farmer, who, had he not 
altered his condition, would have been 
the yeoman, has simply bettered his 
former condition, and this naturally 
arose with us from his own election. 
For as agriculture improved, more 
capital was required for carrying it 
on; and the cultivator deemed it 
more to his advantage to turn his 
capital, generally a small one, in the 
cultivation, than in purchasing the 
ownership of land. We consider the 
class as raised, not lowered. Agri- 
culture is a manufacture requiring 
skill and capital; and these, the more 
they are enlarged, create the manly 
dignity of responsibility. 

“Farmers in the best parts of Eng- 
land make fifty, sixty, up to one hun- 
dred francs per hectare (f5s. to 30s. 
per acre), and there are some whose 
total incomes amount to from £500 
to £1000. Hence the importance, in 
a social point of view, of that class 
which is as firmly established upon the 
soil: as property itself, These are the 
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gentleman farmers: they live for the 
most part -in a quiet, comfortable style, 
have their newspapers and periodicals, 
and produce occasionally upon their ta- 
ble a bottle of claret or port. When 
visiting the country in England, and pro- 
vided with a-few letters of introduction, 
one meets with a hospitable réception 
from these kind and simple families, many 
of whom have occupied the same land 
for several generations. The most per- 
fect order reigns in their domestic eco- 
nomy; everything in their houses is 
conducted with that habitual regularity 
which indicates long usage. Comfort has 
gradually been built up by the industry 
of successive generations, especially since 
the days of Arthur Young; and they 
enjoy it as an honourable and laboriously- 
acquired possession. None of them ever 
dream of becoming proprietors, for they 
are better off as they are. To have 
£100 of income as a proprietor, a capital 
of at least £3000 is necessary; whilst 
£1000 is sufficient to produce the same 
income as a farmer.” 


Our author is necessarily immedi- 
ately led to consider the constitution 
of property—certainly a very impor- 
tant subject, having a political as well 
as agricultural bearing. Questions 
are raised whether properties should 
be large or small. That of proprietor- 
ship has been discussed. We are a 
people of mixed conditions and feel- 
ings,—prejudices, as some progressive 
economists would call them. We are 
neither quite democratic nor quite 
aristocratical, but under a limited 
monarchy, and under long-standing 
establishments, which require this 
twofold influence. And surely it is 
most fit’ and proper that our land, as 
a mirror, should reflect both, and ex- 
hibit our constitutional aspect. There 
are surely estates enough, of all di- 
mensions, constantly in the market, 
to satisfy the social changes of com- 
mercially-acquired wealth; and it is 
well there is such an infusion. And 
it is good that a considerable portion 
of the old gentry should remain, and 
so of the higher aristocracy, without 
which the monarchy, with ‘its ap- 
pended congenital institutions could 
scarcely exist. As long as, accord- 
ing to the genius of our constitution, 
there must be social grades, so should 
they be represented in our land. We 
should think the great difficulty which 
France has to contend with in build- 
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ing up @ secure empire, is in the mi- 
nute distribution of the lands of the 
country, and that the inferiority in 
the agriculture is mainly owing to this 
cause. For the certain inheritance 
of land being a pride of the longest 
growth, has a moral tendency, carry- 
ing with it, and handing down from 
one to another, a sense of responsibi- 
lity with the patriotic love of the soil. 
It is clear that an owner would rather 
improve that which he can hand down 
as he pleases, than that which he 
knows he must dissipate by dividing. 
We have no right to doubt the honesty 
of the opinions of those who differ 
with us in taking this view. It mainly 
results from their being of another 
political cast, inclining to the demo- 
cratic side. With our principles, and 
deeply attached to our old institutions 
and habits, we hear with great: dis- 
like, as with a sense of danger, such 
questions as primogeniture discussed ; 
and think the damage done to it, in 
our times, by so much curtailing the 
power of entail, as ultimately injuri- 
ous to our best interests—as, indeed, en- 
tirely democratic. “The constitution 
of farming” embraces pretty much the 
same subject, resolving itself into ques- 
tions of small or large farms, of pro- 
prietor or non-proprietor occupiers. 
The chapter on “country life” is 
very pleasant. The poetry of country 
life leads our author to our poets Gray 
and Thomson. The Seasons are more 
admired in other countries than our 
own. “It was principally after the 
Revolution of 1688, when England, 
now free, began to be herself, that all 
her writers became deeply impressed 
with the love ‘of country life. It was 
then that Gray and Thomson ap- 
eared.” Besides that our author 
ere antedates these poets, who were 
certainly long after 1688, we think 
our earlier literature, especially of the 
Elizabethan age, might have offered 
better examples. M. de Lavergne 
happily quotes a happy passage from 
the inimitable Goldsmith—the cha- - 
racter of Dr. Primrose. “The hero 
of this piece unites in himself the three 
greatest characters on earth. He is 
a priest, a husbandman, and the father 
of a family.” He mistakes in saying 
“ Mr. Western is a type of the squire” 
—great hunters and great. drinkers. 
The character, all Englishmen know, 
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has been long defunct. There is, 
however, now a great difference be- 
tween the country residents of the two 
countries, France and England. There 
is much truth in the following state- 
ment, and, according to our view of 
the excellence of our institution, much 
beauty in the fact, for the sake of which 
it is made :-— 

“ There are certain privileges attached 
to landed property. The wealthiest pro- 
prietor in a country is usually lord-lieu- 
tenant, which, although more an honor- 
ary title than anything else, invests its 
possessor with somewhat of a regal con- 
sequence in the county: the wealthiest 
after the lord-lieutenant are justices of 
the peace. These are the principal, and 
almost the only, administrators of justice 
in the county, the representatives of 
public authority. In France, public offi- 
cers are almost all strangers to the de- 
partment where they are employed; they 
are bound by no ties to local interests. 
In England, on the other hand, the landed 
proprietors are the functionaries in their 
own district; and although nominated 
by the crown, they hold office from the 
fact alone of their being proprietors. 
There is perhaps no instance of justice 
of the peace being refused to a wealthy 
and influential landed proprietor. It is 
easy to understand how such a system 
gives consequence to a person residing 
on his own property. In France, when a 
proprietor is ambitious of playing a part, 
he must come away from his estates; in 
England, he must remain upon them. 
Therefore everybody in that commercial 
and manufacturing country desires to be- 
come a landed proprietor: those who 
make fortunes buy land, and those who 
strive for riches aspire only to follow the 
same course.” 


The inference from this passage is 
very plain—that in France the land 
and the government are in no sympa- 
thetic connection, there being no tie 
between country inhabitants and the 
functionaries put over them; while in 
England, almost every village—cer- 
tainly every district—is in itself an 
epitome, a miniature representation of 
the whole constitution. And thus the 
whole kingdom is linked together by 
the recognized bond of a common 
knowledge of reciprocal rights and 
laws, and a reverence for all the differ- 


ent orders, which each part sees in- 


miniature in itself. 
We shall not separately discuss the 
chapters on our “political institu- 
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tions,” “markets,” and “custom re- 
form.” These subjects are intimately 
connected. The English people have, 
more than any other, made to them- 
selves homes. It is the home or family 
character, the domestic habits of the 
people, that binds all together, and 
gives a strength more potent than even 
our laws. As long as these habits re- 
main, laws, and changes of laws, will 
not materially affect our condition. 
This family notion is our preservative 
element. It will operate contrary even 
to parliamentary laws. Thus, all the 
legislative acts to cut off entails will, 
for a long period, be virtually set aside 
by the habits of the people—the family 
habit. As long as there is no com- 
pulsory law of division, landed propri- 
etors will, by testamentary provision, 
keep their lands, and hand them down 
to their children in compact quanti- 
ties. It was well said, “I will give you 


‘the making of the laws, if you will 


give me the making of the ballads,” 
because the ballads of a country have 
no hold if they do not faithfully de- 
scribe the habits, and touch the com- 
mon feelings. 

We have seen that M. de Lavergne 
dates our agricultural prosperity from 
1688. As some of our modern states- 
men have pronounced that England 
ought not to grow corn, it may be 
interesting to see that we have been a 
corn-exporting nation. 


“ After 1688 everything changed. 
Clouds gathered over France, now ex- 
hausted. by the follies of Louis XIV. 
England on the contrary revived, and, 
renewed in youth, took a start which 
was never to be arrested. Instead of 
advancing, the population of France fell 
off, while that of England rapidly in- 
creased. Boisguillebert, Vauban, and all 
records of the time, prove the progressive 
decline of French agriculture. Englarid 
on the contrary, which under the Stuarts 
did not produce enough for its own 
wants, became, a hundred years later, 
the granary of Europe. Although she 
had to feed twice the amount of popula- 
tion, and this population living much 
better than before, she sold to foreigners 
five hundred thousand to one million 
quarters of corn—which is enormous, 
considering the means of transport at 
that period. It is calculated that, during 
the last half of the eighteenth century, 
England sold to her neighbours, and espe- 
cially to France, one milliard of francs’ 
(£40,000,000) worth of cereals.” 
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The neglect of agriculture in France 
is graphically shown in an anecdote 
told in the memoirs of the Marquis 
d’Argenson, 1739. 


“The Duke of Orleans lately laid be- 
fore the council a piece of bread, which 
we got for him, made of ferns. In placing 
it upon the king’s table, he said, ‘Sire, 
here is what your subjects live upon.’ 
This is a lesson not to depress the agri- 
culture of a country. It is the best 
policy to interest the feelings of all in the 
land. Justly considered, land and com- 
merce, and manufactures, ought to have 
but one interest—they are of the family 
bond, and should never be jealous of each 
other, This jealousy of late years has 
been injurious, and built upon a false 
foundation. The cry that was raised 
against the land has in a great measure 
been echoed back, and stunned the 
promoters of it. Their object to 
lower wages failed, and the chiefs 
of the party have met with exposures 
which have enormously damaged their 
influence. They have done good where 
they never intended to do any—they 
have stimulated the spirit and persever- 
ance of the occupiers of land. We shall 
owe them much for the improvement of 
agriculture.” 

There is good sense and just obser- 
vation in the following passage :-— 

“The true ballast of the body politic— 
the salt of society, that which holds it 
together—is the country feeling. This 
feeling, no doubt, is of an aristocratic 
kind, but it is not aristocracy itself; 
both may exist independently. British 
aristocracy has made common cause with 
the country feeling, and this is what con- 
stitutes its strength. French aristocracy 
holds itself aloof from it, and herein lies its 
weakness. In England, the country life 
of the upper classes has, in the first place, 
produced energetic and high-minded ha- 
bits, out of which the constitution has 
taken its rise, and then, owing to these 
habits, liberty has been prevented from 
running into excesses. This liberal and 
conservative element has been wanting 
to us in France” 

The audacious assumption, that 
henceforth the towns are to govern 
England, was as senseless as it was 
mischievous. It is a good sign of the 
return of the sober-minded prudence 
of the people, that the selfish dema- 
gogues of that common-interest sun- 

ering school are rapidly sinking into 
disrepute. There is“no greater cause 
of the improvement of agriculture 
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than our “markets.” These mar- 
kets are formed by our manufactures 
and commerce. The country not 
only supplies the towns with sub- 
sistence, but also renovates them in 
its population ; it gives them not only 
the means of life, but of industry. 
Wherever there are markets—and our 
trades make markets—there will be 
good roads, rail and other, there 
will be canals, and all the better ma- 
chimery for the cultivation of the 
land, and conveyance of its produce. 
Where, then, should be the jealousy? 
Agricultural statistics prove univer- 
sally the reciprocity of the systems. 
Not only do the populations of these 
towns demand a larger produce for 
food, but for luxuries also—varieties 
of food, and in greater quantities. 
The new wants are the agriculturists’ 
stimulant. The emperor who adver- 
tised a reward for the discovery of a 
new want was no bad political econo- 
mist (so is our very selfishness turned 
to good, like the conversion of offen- 
sive manures into wholesome food)— 
he was creating a market. The ma- 
terial of a want is too much consi- 
dered per se by some new philoso- 
phers, who ask the cut bono of every- 
thing; whereas of every want the 
material will develop itself, and yet 
not come alone. Hence when the 
mathematician pronounced of Para- 
dise Lost that it proved nothing, as, 
in contempt of poetry, he overlooked 
the results of the literary want, 
setting aside the most important, 
mind cultivation, with all its high, 
ennobling aspirations, he overlooked 
the trade part of the question—the 
manufacture of paper, and the rami- 
fications of employments—the creation 
of materials. Markets of both kinds, 
for sustenance and for trade, are as re- 
ciprocally useful—indeed, necessary— 
as the two hands to the human body. 
It may be worth considering, if it be 
not more advantageous to have our 
markets close at hand than a gréat 
way off, to benefit our own people by 
our reciprocities, than ,other people 
who, we know not when, may become 
our enemies. It is scarcely worth 
while to discuss with M. de Lavergne 
political questions involved in_ his 
“customs reform,” and scattered here 
and there throughout his work. It is 
not easy for a foreigner to invest him- 
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self, even for the purposes of argu- 
ment, with English interests, which 
are both of a wide and of a close 
character. They must be taken to- 
gether for fair judgment; and our 
own differences upon individual sub- 
jects which they contain, rest upon 
principles which few foreigners com- 
prehend; for, whether these princi- 
ples be democratic, aristocratic, or 
monarchic, they are, in their several 
relations with the people, modified by 
habits only felt and understood by 
ourselves. 

M. de Lavergne is inclined to pass 
an eulogium upon Sir Robert Peel as 
a statesman, but with a hesitation 
and modesty, as if he would rather 
describe what he considered the gene- 
ral opinion of England than his own. 
He rather, indeed, narrates what has 
been said by opponent parties than 
what he himself thinks. He says 
that England went into mourning 
when Sir Robert Peel died. If this 
be meant literally, it is a mistake in 
the history of these days; it may be 
only an hyperbole of expression, a 
French eulogistic phrase, such as that 
which has been heretofore used, of a 
nation being “ drowned in tears,” that 
is yet- living very happily on dry 
ground. We are persuaded that the 
obloquy which still adheres to the 
memory of Sir Robert Peel is not po- 
litical only. It does not arise from the 
change in his views, but from the con- 
viction on the part of the landed inte- 
rests that he, knowingly, and with a 
previous secret determination, betray- 
ed them—that he allowed them to place 
confidence in him, and make him their 
champion, when he was not in heart 
and purpose their champion, but their 
enemy. They attacked not his views, 
but his treachery. They convicted 

- him upon his after confessions, made 
in the moment of irritation in debate. 
He promised what he never intended 
to perform. He professed that the 
income-tax should be for three years; 
and immediately, or rather simulta- 
neously, altered the customs duties, 
with the purpose of making it perpe- 
tual. He, in his confession, dated his 
conversion to the Free-trade movement 
from a period that did not correspond 
with his speeches at that time, and 
subsequently against it. The lovers 
of candour and open honesty shrank 
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from the introduction of a policy of 
“expediency,” whose only principle 
may be said to be the absence of all 
principle. “For the future,” says our 
author, “supplies are certain, since 
the English consumer has the whole 
world from which to supply himself.” 
If England has the whole world from 
which to draw her supplies, she is at 
the mercy of the whole world; for the 
whole world is not hers, and she may 
be thankful to say, never will be hers. 
In our insular position, we are like a 
small territory, in which we are the 
sheep—with stout shepherds, it is true, 
and strong defences, but surrounded 
with human wolves, whom, under a 
treaty of sham reciprocity, we trust 
to throw us in provender, and neglect 
the cultivation of our natural pastures ; 
when fattened for use, and unable to 
provide for ourselves, the wolves will 
soon break down, or leap over our 
barricades. The mercy of nations is 
little better than that of wolves. 

We have, it seems, just made 
treaties with America, on some diffi- 
cult subjects ; and such things as diffi- 
culties may occur again. War with 
Russia, and no corn from Odessa, 
may have done something towards 
settling these questions across the 
Atlantic a little less advantag2ously 
to ourselves, under the new and uwn- 
English interest of looking io our 
blood-relations across the water for 
food. It is not easy to treat of agri- 
culture without touching repeatedly 
upon this Free-trade question. This 
reciprocity all on one side—we would 
avoid it as much as possible. If 
there be any truth in Malthus’ theory 
that the population is everywhere 
pressing upon the means of subsistence, 
it is very likely to press upon the 
subsistence in those countries whom 
we are enriching, and therefore ena- 
bling by prosperity to increase ; and if 
so, that which they supply to us will 
become first dearer, and then cease. 
It must be so, if it be a law. 

We hear a great deal of “high 
farming.” In what does it consist? 
—for there are considerable differences 
of opinion with regard to the processes. 
We suppose it must be explained to 
be the costly application of modern 
discoveries, chemical and mechanical. 
The removing agriculture as much 43 
possible from the natural into a scien- 
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tific coursey the converting it entirely 
into a manufacturing system. Drain- 
ing was the’ first innovation ; scarcely 
more than a dozen years old is the 
practice, which in another dozen 
years seems likely to become univer- 
sal. The employment of machines 
followed; steam is performing its 
wonders in agriculture as elsewhere. 
The very plough has notice to quit 
the lands of which it has had posses- 
sion more than a thousand years. 
“The great desire at present is to 
find means for turning up the soil to a 
depth hitherto unheard of, in order to 
give greater vigour to the arable bed.” 
Larger capital is given to the soil, and 
to every branch of rural manufacture. 
Though it meets with some opposition, 
stall-feeding is driving out. the old 
habits. ‘Nothing is bolder, more 
ingenious, more characteristic of the 
spirit of enterprise among the English, 
than the present system of stabulation, 
such as has been practised in clay 
districts by the inventors, and which 
tends to extend itself everywhere.” 
Is it to come to pass that a reader of 
poetry (if poetry is to be read when 
the world is thoroughly utilitarian- 
ised) will have to refer to the notes of 
an antiquarian commentator for the 
understanding of the line— 


“The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea” ? 


‘While, by means of the improved pas- 
tures, farmers succeed in keeping, at most, 
one head of large cattle, or its equivalent, 


» to one hectare in cultivation, which was 


already much more than could be done 
in France, it is now maintained, that by 
stabulation they will be able to keep 
two, and even three, and so increase 
considerably the production of cereals, 
In that case all the land becomes arable; 
and the Norfolk rotation may be applied 
over the whole extent of the property, in 
place of being confined to a half. Such 
are the changes which take place in 
things human. Agriculture is subject to 
them like all else. Hitherto it was the 
use of the pasture land which, by in- 
creasing the number of cattle, and re- 
~ ducing the breadth of cereals; swelled 
the average return of the corn land. Now, 
the reduction or abolition of pasturage, 
while it further increases-the number of 
cattle, supplies fresh means for increasing 
the fertility of the soil, and consequently 
for the raising of corn for human con- 
sumption.” 


There is to this passage the follow- 
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ing note by J. D.:—“ Box-feeding 
and soiling is not gaining so rapidly 
in favour as to cause us anxiety, 
either as to the desertion of our pas- 
tures, or the comfort and health of 
our stock.” But revolution succeeds 
revulution ; the great fact of the day 
becomes the ridicule of to-morrow. 
The live stock, for which this Eng- 
land of ours had been so praised, is 
subjected to an evil eye. At a meet- 
ing of Society of Arts, Mr. Mechi 
said that he considered “live stock 
were necessary evils, mere manu- 
facturers of manure, and unattended 
with any direct profit. He had ar- 
rived at this conclusion from extensive 
stock-feeding.” 

Mr. Mechi has come forward again 
with his balance-sheet, showing, in 
rent and profit, an advantage of 
£750 on 170 acres. We take a por- 
tion of his statement as it appears 
in the Atheneum of the present 
month. It is encouraging to have 
his testimony, that we need not de- 
pend on foreign supply. 

“While he ventured to assert, from 
his own experience, that we could grow 
more than all the food that was required 
by the British people, he stated that it 
could only be done by investment and 
improvement. He urged the employ- 
ment of town capital in this manner, 
rather than that the cash-boxes of our 
capitalists should be filled with bonds 
and responsibilities from every foreign 
nation and foreign undertaking. He 
predicted that in a comparatively short 
period every farm would have sufficient 
shelter for its stock, lighted with gas, 
its fixed steam-engine, economising the 
costly labour of horses, and warming. by 
its waste steam the various sheds.” 


He greatly advocated the use of 
town sewage. 

“ Among the coming improvements in 
agriculture, was that of cultivation by 
steam. On public grounds he had ex- 
pended some money in the construction 
of Mr. Roumaine’s machine. It had, 
however, been only partially successful. 
There was too much velocity and too 
little steam. The art of raising the soil 
must evidently be by a slow motion. 
Enough was shown to prove that it will 
soon be the order of the day, particularly 
as the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England have very properly offered a 
premium of £200 for such a machine. 
This was a point of the greatest import- 
ance, as he was prepared to prove that 
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farm horses consumed the produce of one- 
fourth of the arable land of the country.” 

We suppose such a machine is wanted 
as the author of Talpa would approve, 
whose force should be downwards. 

M. de Lavergne details the method 
used by Mr. Huxtable, of Dorsetshire, 
for distributing his liquid manure. 
We find, however, that at the meet- 
ing on the 6th of December, “ the chief 
points of debate were on the relative 
merits of solid and liquid manure, 
and on the application of steam to 
agriculture. In regard to the former, 
it was considered by some, that, 
though liquid manure was very bene- 
ficial for grass crops, yet for grain and 
root crops it was injurious.” It is to 
be hoped that “in the multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom;” cer- 
tainly there are material differences 
of opinion. Mr. Huxtable conveys 
the liquid manure through pipes under 
ground, branching off in every direc- 
tion, and brought to the surface by 
vertical pipes with caps, to be taken 
off when distribution is required. 

But all these improvements, and 
suggested improvements, can only be 
uudertaken at great expense. M. de 
Lavergne calculates the cost at no 
less than four or five hundred mil- 
lions sterling. But when he takes 
into account that in a quarter of a 
century this nation has expended two 
hundred and forty millions sterling 
upon railways alone, he is disposed to 
think it only an impossibility in other 
countries, and alone possible in the 
United Kingdom. He indulges in 
dreams of wonderful progress. In 
these our days of united invention, 
perseverance, and industry, who can 
assert that he may not awake and 
find it true? “ All this, no doubt, con- 
stitutes an immense revolution. <Agri- 
culture changes from a natural, and 
becomes more and more a manulac- 
turing process; each field will hence- 
forth be a kind of machine, worked in 
every sense by the hand of man, 
pierced below by all kinds of canals, 
some for carrying off water, others 
~ for bringing manure, and—who can 
tell ?—perhaps, also, to convey hot 
-er cold air as required, for effecting 
the most rapid changes on its sur- 
face.” While all this is doing, we 
“ean only compare the whole earth to 
@ great ant-hill, with its busy myriads, 
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raising up, triturating the soil, piere- 
ing it with their roads of passage in 
every direction, and conveying . their 
materials for structure, that seem out 
of all proportion with themselves. 

Those interested in agriculture will, 
in this volume, make a tour with M. 
de Lavergne through the several 
divisions of the United Kingdom— 
the southern, eastern, western, mid- 
land, and northern counties. They 
will find valuable facts given, and 
just inferences. Our object is rather 
confined to a general view, than to 
any arranged detail of the work. For 
the great results of farming on a mag- 
nificent scale, we recommend the 
reader’s attention to p. 204, showing 
the management of 740 acres by Mr. 
Rigden, of Sussex. Wales and the 
islands, Scotland and Ireland, come 
separately under review. M. de La- 
vergne thinks Wales should cultivate 
buckwheat, and expects to hear of 
brilliant success when experiments 
are made upon alarge scale. The 
goat obtains his especial regard, as 
remarkable for fecundity, throwing 
usually two kids, while the sheep pro- 
duces generally one. 


“The goat, when well fed, givesan abun- 
dance of extremely rich milk, which may 
be made into excellent cheese. In 
France, where all agricultural industries 
are known, although too often very im- 
perfectly practised, whole districts owe 
their prosperity chiefly to the goat. Such 
is the Mount d’Or, near Lyons, where a 
goat yields as much as a cow elsewhere. 
As population increases, I have no doubt 
the goat will be more appreciated, only 
we must learn to treat it properly, and 
reclaim it from that half-wild state which 
rendered it dearer to the shepherds of 
Theocritus and Virgil, than to agricul- 
turists and cultivators, All the gifts of 
Providence are good when kept in their 
places and treated with skill. The goat's 
place is on the barygn mountains, where 
shrubby plants cai¥ be cultivated for its 
food, unless, as at the Mount d’0r, it is 
subjected to the strictest stabulation.” 

We must beg our author’s pardon 
for a little amusement at the idea of a 
goat in his proper place, a wild moun- 
tain, suddenly dropping into the “ strict- 
est stabulation.” Is the goat natur- 
ally more wild than the sheep? The 
Welsh sheep are well known as break- 
ing all bounds, if transferred to en- 
closed countries. 
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Praise is lavishly bestowed upon 
Scotland. Its agriculture is pro- 
nounced to be at this day superior 
even to the English, at least in some 
districts. It is the school for farming 
to which people send their sons. 
“The best books upon farming which 
have appeared of late years, have 
been published in Scotland, and when 
an English proprietor requires a good 
bailiff, he generally sends to Scotland 
for one.” Although our author Jeans 
to the liking of small, or at least 
moderate properties, and seeing two- 
thirds of the land, and about one- 
third of the whole rental, in the hands 
of large proprietors, he pronounces 
Scotland a favourable specimen of 
large property. . He considers also 
the law of primogeniture favourable 
to Scotland ; for whereas in England 
and Ireland the law makes a lease 
personal property, and therefore divi- 
sible among children, in Scotland it 
is not so, “The younger sons of a 
farmer knowing that they have no 
title to share in their father’s lease, 
seek a livelihood in other ways, while 
the oldest prepares himself at an early 

riod for the heritage which awaits 

im. This is a new and successful 
application of the right of primogeni- 
ture in matters relating to the soil, 
and it is favourable to that natural 
movement wiich, in society in a state 
of progress, diverts the surplus popu- 
lation from rural occupations into 
other channels.” There seems to be 
no reason why these same arguments 
are not of universal application. He 
thinks much of the prosperity of 
Scotland owing to the establishment 
of banks, of the management and 
stability of which he speaks in high 
terms. Runs on banks, he says, 
are unknown in Scotland. The pro- 
gress of Scotland in agricultural 
and commercial wealth is more sur- 
prising even than that of England. 
A century ago, the characteristic of 
Scotland was, with regard to its pre- 
sent source of wealth, barrenness and 
poverty. Whence the change? Evi- 
dently from her union with England. 
It is the rich firm taking a poor but 
industrious partner. English capital 
soon became the stock upon which the 
energies of the new partners worked. 
“The ‘counties of Lanark and Ren- 
frew, where manufactures and con- 
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merce are most active, have increased 
in population, in the space of a hum 
dred years, from one hundred thow 
sand to six hundred thousand. Clydex 
dale, once deserted, now rivals Lan 
cashire for its collieries, manufactories, 
and immense shipping trade.” Why 
ig it that, having taken: Ireland also 
into partnership, no similar progress 
has been made? Capital will not flow 
through the obstructions of turbulence, 
Ireland has disadvantages, in habits 
of long growth, which time alone, 
through the many sweeping revolw 
tions that time brings, can change. 

is a curious expression which M. de 
Lavergene uses, “that Scotland, in a 
political point of view, is an improved 
edition of England.” We leave it 
where we find it. We do not quite 
understand the conclusion which our 
authpr would draw from a p 
wherein he ascribes the superiority of 
the Scotch rural economy to the smalk 
ness of the number of its labourers, 
“Tn France, as we have already ob} 
served, the rural population amounts 
to about sixteen per 100 acres, and 
in England to twelve; but in the 
Lowlands it is only five, for an avex- 
age production at least equal to that 
of France, and to one-half that of 
England.” The fact seems to dig 
arrange altogether the principles of 
the Malthusian theory. We cannot 
think it morally or politically desir- 
able that rural populations should 
diminish and town populations im 
crease. Certain economists, and even 
“high-farming” agriculturists, encow 
rage this idea, and look with compla- 
cency upon a future very great dim 
nution of rural population. Yet we 
cannot but think that actual man’s 
labour upon our lands would. ulté- 
mately increase the productiveness, 
and keep up a race hardy and indus- 
trious, with means of moral advan 
tages greater than can be well applied 
in manufacturing towns. They are 
the healthy, sturdy, manly stock ; and 
surely the love of the soil, which is in 
the habit of their growth, is the true 
germ of English patriotism. Too 
much street-dirt has been cast at this 
honest race, ridiculed as “dolts.” A 
due and well-considered partiality for 
this our ancient stock, “ average men,” 
who have been insolently told to get 
into the rear, that keener wits, “ may 
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come to the front,”—a regard for those 
whom Providence has endowed with 
a true mother-wit, if not so keen, is 
another inducement to us to recom- 
mend the agricultural system of the 
author of the Word in Season, which 
includes in its promised benefits the 
happy labourer in full employment. 

e look with little interest, if we 
are discussing only agricultural pro- 
gress, upon the temporary profits 
arising out of a fashion—the rents for 
sporting manors. We should be sa- 
tisfied to. have these sports kept up, 
and generally followed, not so exclu- 
sively as they are appropriated to 
the wealthy and fashionable. M. de 
Lavergne writes with a certain zest, 
as if he had been “on the moors.” 
“Nothing is more fashionable than 
Highland sports. The pencil of 
Landseer, the favourite delineator 
of British sport, has described under 
every form some of its most inte- 
resting incidents; and that bustle, 
-which for two or three months in the 
year awakens in the slumbering 
echoes of the rocks something like the 
gathering of the clans, results in fine 
incomes to the proprietors.” These 
last few words greatly deteriorate the 
sport. Shall we startle the admirers 
of royal academicians—the lovers of 
the arts, and more especially the flat- 
tering admirers of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer—if we say, and somewhat boldly 
too, that in the best sense and feeling 
of nature his pictures are not natu- 
ral? Nature seems ever to us to take 
especial care to keep out of sight the 
necessary cruelty (we say cruelty as 
not seeing, yet not doubting, the bene- 
volence of the law) by which animal 
‘preys upon animal. Rarely, as we 
-walk the fields or the woods, does 
the perpetration of this destruc- 
-tion become visible ; rarely does the 
death or agony-.of the creatures pre- 
sent itself. Most animals prey in the 
night, when man’s eyes are closed ; 
and those that perish by day, and are 
devoured, are covered in the secrecy 
of lone places. Nature loves to ex- 
hibit the cheerful side of life; the 
singing-birds come nearest to human 
habitations, creatures are mostly seen 
in enjoyment of their life. Nature, 
kind nature, is fearful to admit man 
‘too much into the visible operation of 
the awful secret of death—is cautious 
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not to familiarise him with the gene- 
ral slaughter going on around him, 
lest he become more cruel than he is. 
Now, nature wishes to be painted 
with this expression of her forbear- 
ance. Painters who disobey this in- 
junction deserve not to be called na- 
ture’s painters. She will have all 
cruelty kept out of sight. Sir Edwin 
Landseer makes the cruelty his sub- 
ject. We scarcely know a picture 
from his pencil that is not utterly 
cruel. His works are in defiance of 
kindliness and humanity. We can- 
not understand how people can take 
any pleasure in them, unless it be in 
the artistic skill, the lowest source of 
the pleasure derivable from art. There 
is the “Otter Hunt,” wherein the 
poor creature is represented held up 
by the huntsman writhing in agony 


‘around the spear that pierces him. 


There is the poor heron victimised in 
the air—the sporting party, which, 
according to all human taste ought 
to be in the foreground, faintly seen 
in the distance. How unlike the cheer- 
ful hunting scenes of Wouverman, iu 
which all cruelty of the sport is kept 
out of sight, and the gaiety of the party 
going out made alone conspicuous. 

here is the horrid deer-stalking pic- 
ture—cruelty to animal, and a degrad- 
ing of man—for the poor creature is 
seen shot down in his wildness, and 
the sportsman skulking like a secreted 
felon. ‘There was the dead deer lock- 
ed together after fight, of last year, 
and the fox and bird of prey coming 
to devour them, the glazed eyes and 
death agonies still perceptible in the 
prostrate carcasses. And is this year’s 
picture better? It is worse, for it must 
misrepresent royal personages. Our 
amiable Queen never could have been 
seen by human eye, smiling as she is 
about to tread upon the bleeding 
faces and glazed eyes of the slaugh- 
tered creatures heaped upon each 
other. We ever shall, with the in- 
dignation of offended humanity, pro- 
test against such employment of art. 
Pictures of this atrocious kind are mul- 
tiplied ; for where there is much suc- 
cess there will be imitators. We 
would not have one of them ; the very 
sight would harden our own hearts, if 
we could like them, and teach our 
children and grandchildren to be cruel. 
We protest in the name of art and 
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hamavity ; and sincerely hope that 
foreigners do not ‘consider them 
as specimens of our taste and ex- 
cellence in the one, or of our -cha- 
racter in the other. Foreigners 
pronounce us “rough of manners ;” 
can it be wondered at, if they take our 
characters from pictures which they 
see so favourably received? It is 

olite in them that they use no worse 
epithets. But to return from this di- 
gression—if it be one. 

Scotland and Ireland are in perfect 
contrast: Scotland a comparatively 
barren soil, Ireland a rich one—riches 
and beggary. 

“ Even the English admit that Tre- 
land, in point of soil, is superior to 
England. The conformation of the 
country is peculiar; mountains range 
along nearly the whole extent of its 
coasts, the interior being a vast plain, 
and for the most part highly fertile. 
Ireland contains cight millions of 
hectares ; rocks, lakes, and bogs, occu- 
py about two millions of these, and 
two millions more are indifferent land. 
The remainder—that is to say, about 
half the country—is rich land, with 
calcareous subsoil. What better could 
be conceived?” “It is the richest 
soil I ever saw,” says Arthur Young, 
(speaking of counties Limerick and 
Tipperary), “and such as is applicable 
to every wish.” The misery of the 
people has been frequently ascribed 
to low wages; M. de Lavergne shows 
otherwise. “The wretched condition 
of the cultivators cannot be attribut- 
ed to the small amount of wages as 
distributed over. the whole, for not 
only did this item amount 1n principle 
to half the gross produce, while in 
England and Scotland it is only a 
fourth, but it was frequently higher, 
owing to the non-payment of rent. No- 
where, perhaps, was the share of 
wages greater ; whereas, compared to 
the rent. it should have been less 
rather than more.” 

Though the population of Ireland 
was at no time too large for its. acre- 
age, if the land had been under good 
cultivation, and trade towns had 
afforded means for receiving any 
superabundance, in its neglected con- 
dition the population was too large, 
being almost ‘exclusively rural. ‘The 
cottier tenancy and the con-acre 
tended greatly to increase it! The 
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rage for renting and underletting 
in subdivisions became necessities. 
There being no regular wages-system, 
and no manufactures from which to 
obtain a living, the land was the only 
resource. Children, when they grew 
to manhood, each looked for his bit of 
land, and built his hovel, and became 
the head of another family, because 
he could do nothing else. Hence 
early marriages, less improvident than 
necessary imprudences, stocked the 
land with a still increasing ——— 
It appears, then, that population does 
not depend upon one law—prosperity. 
We are apt in this country to point 
to the increase, as shown in the 
census, as a proof of prosperity. 
Utter poverty and despair, which al- 
ways endanger life, seem also to have 
the same tendency, producing unusual 
fecundity, by a law of reconstruction, 
or of compensation for the possible 
loss incidental to the dangerous con- 
dition of a society. This is noticed 
by M. de Lavergne. “There were 
also two mysterious causes of this 
unlimited propagation, both proceed- 
ing from the miserable condition of 
the people. The first is the inexpli- 
cable physiological law which ordains, 
for all living species, that the means 
of reproduction increase in proportion 
to the chances of destruction. The 
action of this law may be observed 
among the lower animals, and also in 
the human race inhabiting unhealthy 
climates. As the chances of death in- 
crease, births also increase; and, 
whether among animals or men, the 
strongest and best-fed races are not 
those which multiply most. Indiffer- 
ent as to individual life, nature’s first 
care is to preserve the species.” It 
is as true that when a species be- 
comes at once too numerous and too 
weak, and likely, from any peculiar 
condition into which it has fallen, to 
propagate disorganization, moral and 
physical, nature brings a pestilence or 
famine, which sweeps off ‘the least 
healthy, that a better life may re- 
plenish the land. The agriculture of 
Ireland is rather in promise than ex- 
istence. We would fain hope that 
there is a promise. As to measures 
proposed, or to be proposed, for the 
raising the condition of Ireland, and 
bringing it into a state of sufficient 
security to tempt capital to flow in to 
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work substantial remedy, they are 
#0 many and so contradictory that 
volumes, not such a review as this, 
would be required to state them, 
and fresh volumes again to discuss 
them. 

We must leave the case of Ireland 
to time and wise legislation, believing 
that’ there is now, at least, a sincere 
desire in this country, and which will 
be heregfter taken up by every govern- 
ment, to do everything that can be 
done to promote the best interests of 
that portion of the Queen’s dominions. 
The Irish do not want now a Swift to 
advocate their cause. Our govern- 
ments are as anxious now to promote 
trade and manufactures in that country, 
as they were discouraging in the days 
of the powerful Dean of St. Patrick’s. 
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Although we do not coincide in all 
the views taken by M. de Lavergne, 
we admire the fairness, the perfect 
candour with which he treats the 
whole subject. of Ireland. He takes 
questions, and weighs arguments 
against as well as for. We give him full 
credit for a determination throughout | 
his work to search into facts, with the 
earnst desire to reach truth, and to 
promote the welfare of every people, 
by showing them their advantages 
and disadvantages, their successes and 
shortcomings; and he lays before 
them, by specimens and details, what 
agriculture is in the several countries, 
and what it may become. 

The work is extremely interesting, 
and is very well translated. It can- 
not fail to make its way. 





MR. THACKERAY AND HIS NOVELS. 


{. Ir is now several years since that 
witty Cockney tourist and caustic ob- 
server of common follies, Mr. Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh, emerged from the 
incognito which veiled him from the 
er eye, and in the person of Mr. 

. M. Thackeray claimed the suf- 
frage of the world, no longer as the 
author of picture-books and journeys 
wnsentimental, but as one of that 
brotherhood of novelists who are the 
Shakespeares of our day and genera- 
tion. Let us disguise it as we will, 
among all our voices of melodious 
verse, we have no poet to endow the 
mames and manners of the age of 
Victoria with that immortality which 
has seized upon the age of Elizabeth. 
. Perhaps electric telegraphs and steam- 
engines are not exactly accordant 
with blank verse ; and certainly it does 
not seem quite desirable to premise a 
lofty legend with that “waiting for 
the train of Coventry,” which almost 
entitles our distinguished laureate 
himself to be sent upon a visit to that 
world-renowned and ancient town. 
Of all the sciences, that one which 
hus made least progress in these few 
hundred years, is the science which 
makes investigation into the secret 
heart of our ‘humanity. Professor 


Owen and Mr. Faraday could confer 
@ vast deal of new and wondrous in- 
formation upon that unlettered and 






unscientific individual who wrote the 
Tempest and Macbeth ; but we ques- 
tion much if the whole array of poets 
and story-tellers flourishing in these 
days could make Shakespeare muck 
the wiser, despite of well-nigh three 
centuries of experience in which we 
have the advantage of him. It may 
be possible, perhaps, to make a very 
glowing and poetic description of that 
world, older than all antiquity, where 
the Megatherium was monarch of all 
he surveyed, and where the Saurian 
was a caste in high life, disdainfully 
exclusive of meaner reptiles ; but we 
fear it must be quite impracticable to 
reproduce the manners of that inter- 
esting age, the loves and griefs and 
gossips of its unwieldy society. The 
world of poetry &nd romance is purel 

a human world; the creatures beneat 

us, and the angels above us, are 
equally beyond our limits; and how- 
ever widely we may search for the 
accessories of our scene, the true ma- 
terial with which we have to deal is 
that marvellous complexity — that 
wonderful microcosm of detached and 
separate existence, which will be itself, 
and not another, through eternal ages 
—the heart and mindof man. Upon 
its hidden and terious work- 
ings, the discoveries of modern times 
throw but little light. It is true 
that they give us a very respectful 
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idea of Professors Faraday and Owen, 
and the utmost veneration for the 
mental powers wf these great men and 
their brethren ; but for the millions of 
uoknown and unknowable individuals 
who make up the great bulk of man- 
kind, it is astonishing how little pro- 
gress we have made, in the knowledge 
of them since Job fell a-despairing in 
the Idumean wildernesses, and Moses 
with his human impatience forfeited 
the promised land. But not to go 
quite so far back among the historians 
of our race, here are Sir E. B. Lytton, 
Mr. Thackeray, and Mr. Dickens, all 
of whom, it is certain, have much more 
acquaintance with science and philo- 
sophy than had that great predecessor 
of theirs, who perhaps, after all, only 
wrote his plays for the Globe Theatre, 
and was not prepared to see them 
text-books in the hands of all the 
world; yet these three gentlemen, with 
all their varied insight, will not ven- 
ture to look down from their nine- 
teenth-century elevation upon William 
Shakespeare, three hundred years be- 
hind them, and boast that they have 
attained a knowledge, denied to him, 
of the nature and powers of man. 
Yes, it is a grand science which 
reads history to us out of the cast-off 
shattered garments of this old old 
world of ours —§interpreting those 
scales of-rock, those morsels of shell, 
those fairy leaves and flowers of grass, 
which write, in stony characters, a 
record that mocks created memory ; 
but perhaps it is a grander science 
still which deals with those succeed- 
ing waves of human life, generation 
after generation, where every man is 
in himself a world, with his period of 
chaos, his volcanoes, his petrifactions, 
his wonderful phases of transforma- 
tion. Our patient earth takes ages 
for her changes; but a single hour 
may witness the shaking of heaven 
and earth, the vast convulsion which 
grinds the mountains to powder, and 
makes a desert of the sea, in the lesser 
universe of a single heart. : Where- 
fore be modest in your shout of tri- 
umph, O philosophers of the nine- 
teenth century. Your Megatherium, 
though probably a stripling of great 
— ten thousand years ago, be- 
‘fore time began, is but a structure of 
bones now, some of them not created 
bones, but only manufaétured ones, on 
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approved principles ; whereas the sub- 
ject of our story, the hero of our spec- 
ulations, this unfathomable creature, 
man, though he be ever so small a 
specimen, not up to the elbow of your 
gigantic skeleton, has blood in his 
veins to-day, and /zves for ever. 

Coming back, without any aid of 
logic, to the point we started from, it 
is to say, that no manner of digging 
into the bowels of the earth, or snatch- 
ing secrets from the sky, or any of 
our novel arts and mighty sciences, 
can much increase our knowledge of 
ourselves—our great enigma—or of 
the men and women who surround 
us. This great world of inquiry the, 
poets held in their possession in the) 
old ages—it has. passed through sun-/ 
dry hands in intermediate periods—} 
and now, at last, has come to be de- } 
livered over, in these degenerate days | 
of ours, to the sole successors of those / 
poets who dealt with men rather than/ 
with verses—the novel-writers of our’ 


-time. 


And the name of them is legion. 
If there still be signs and symptoms, 
even in this age, whereby you may 
ward off the too near approach of a 
philosopher, you must rouse your 
faculties to double precaution if you 
would avoid the swarm of young men 
and old men, of matrons and maidens, 
possessed with the spirit of divination 
—the knack of writing novels. That 
young lady in your friend’s drawing- 
room, whom somebody asks for “a 
little music’ — has not your friend 
told you that she is the author of 
And the stout gentleman in 
the Insurance Office where you paid 
your premium only yesterday, and 
the young priest whom you will hear 
to-morrow, and sundry other ‘innocent 
and harmless people of whoni you 
think no evil—have you not heard 
of the religious novel and the politi- 
cal novel, the tale on the sanitary 
question, and the story in illustration 
of university .reform, given to the 


aii’ 


world by these good friends of yours? “ 


So far has the mania gone, that we 
have no doubt a very respectable mob 
could be collected of modern English 
novel-writers. Like other mobs, it 
has a few ringleaders towering over 
the general mass. ‘The foremost 
figure of all has other claims to public 
notice than his works; he is a° man 
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of ancient blood and good estate, a 
. patrician of the patricians; he has 
the learning of a scholar, the experi- 
ence of a sage, the reputation of a 
man of fashion. He is Bulwer; 
and though half-a-dozen patrimonies, 
and half-a-dozen ancestral names 
should descend upon his present 
Lytton, the public will not cease to 
cling to his old appellation. The 
author of Pelham has perhaps fallen 
a little from his early flush of popu- 
larity, but the author of the Caztons 
and My Novel has no longer any 
chance to fall. 

And behind him, pressing close 
upon this leader of the army of fic- 
tion, comes a pair strangely linked 
together by one of those odd freaks of 
time, which places contemporaries of 
the most opposite character side by 
side. Future generations will speak 
of Dickens and Thackeray as we 
speak of Pepys and Evelyn, and they 
are quite as dissimilar; but if aught 
of evil should befall the regnant sove- 
reign of this realm of fancy, we will 
have a civil war forthwith to decide 
which of these pretenders shall mount 
the vacant throne. In the meantime, 
it is premature to agitate the question ; 
there is no just ground of comparison 
between these two whose names are so 
commonly pronounced together. Per- 
haps there are no two men among 
their host of readers who are further 
apart from each other than Mr. Dick- 
ens and Mr. Thackeray ; but instead 
of unnecessarily enlarging upon the 
difference, we count it better wisdom 
to take up this pretty pink volume, 
patiently waiting the conclusion of a 
rambling preamble, to remind us, that 
it has nothing to do with Mr. Dickens, 
bnt in every page of it is solely Mr. 
Thackeray’s own. 

And the Rose and the Ring is not a 
political satire, though one of its 
princes is of Crim Tartary; and we 
are afraid that those who look for one 
of Mr. Thackeray’s wicked and witty 
comments upon the world in general, 
will be disappointed in this book. He 
is not in the vein of teaching either; 
his Christmas carol does not treat of a 
magical dream and a wonderful trans- 
formation, like some other Christmas 
carols of our acquaintance. Thanks 
to Mr. Thackeray, this fairy tale is a 
pure flash of mirth and laughter, and 
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knows no moral. The little children 
and the great children may venture for 
once to enjoy their sport in peace, 
without being called upon to square 
up into a row with humility and re- ~ 
ceive their lesson at the end. There 
are two princes and two princesses, 
and two fairy gifts endowing the 
fortunate possessors with unlimited 
beauty and loveableness; and, like a 
skilful artist, after a few complications, 
Mr. Thackeray contrives to bestow 
those fairy tokens upon the two poor 
souls who require to be attracted to 
one another, and leaves the true 
lovers to the inalienable glamour of 
their love., If Angelica loses her rose, 
or Bulbo his ring, the domestic ha 
piness of this royal pair is not ett 
to be calculated upon; and the public 
peace of the realms of Paflagonia and 
Crim Tartary may very possibly be 
disturbed once more; but magnani- 
mous Giglio deprives Ais queen of the 
enchanted jewel with his own hand, 
and finds her quite as lovely without 
its magical influence ;—and so Mr. 
Thackeray, who is by no means apt 
to rhapsodise on this subject, makes 
a very seemly obeisance to ‘True Love, 
the oldest of all the witchcrafts. We 
will not do our readers the injustice 
to tell them at second-hand how poor 
little Betsinda danced before their 
majesties in her one shoe—or how, 
by means of this little slipper, the 
persecuted Rosalba attained to her 
throne—or of Prince Giglio’s infatua- 
tion with the grim old Countess Gruff 
anuff—or the magical bag. which 
supplied him with everything he 
wanted, from blacking for his boots 
to armour for his battle ;— but we 
have no doubt that everybody who 
has not read the Rose and the Ring, 
will be satisfied to know that Mr. 
Thackeray dispenses poetic justice 
with an unfaltering hand—that the 
exile has his own again—and that 
the usurpers are sent upon their 
travels. We will not pause to point 
out the catastrophe of Gruffanuff, and 
the lesson it impresses upon the 
brethren of that unfortunate servitor ; 
but we will promise the fireside circle, 
which has the Rose and the Ring read 
aloud for its general edification, one 
hearty laugh at the great and un- 
looked-for discomfiture of the Countess 
Graffanuff. x 
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We are bound to say, that while Mr. 
Thackeray has been disporting himself 
among the family of Newcomes, Mr. 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh, in his epi- 
sodical existence, has made great use 
of his time since his last appearance 
before the Christmas-keeping public. 
Mr. Titmarsh may rest assured that 
no thmnder will sour the beer which 
has so little acid in it by nature. The 
fairy Blackstick is a much more 
agreeable presiding genius than Lady 
Kicklebury ; and Mr. Titmarsh has 
never before produced so pleasant a 
picture-book, nor one whose pictures 
were so worthy of the text. These 
illustrations are greatly superior to 
all their predecessors by the same 
hand ; they are so good that_the art- 
ist is fairly entitled to rank with the 
author in this pleasant production ; 
and altogether, amidst our wars and 
our troubles, in this Christmas which 
is darkened and shadowed over to so 
many households, and at a time when 
common tribulation and anxiety put 
us in charity with all our neighbours, 
we are glad that we have to thank Mr. 
Thackeray for the honest laugh which 
is not at any one’s expense. 

Mr. Thackeray, in his own proper 
erson, has not made less progress in 
indness and good humor than has 

his alter ego, if we trace his course from 
Vanity Fair to the Newcomes. Kvery- 
body praises Becky Sharp, and the 
history in which she fills so important 
a place. Does everybody like that 
clever, unbelieving, disagreeable book ? 
But there is nothing to be said on the 
subject of Vanity Fair, which has not 
been said already—that all its rogues 
are clever and amusing, and all its god 
characters fuols—that Amelia is a 
greater libel upon womankind than 
Becky herself, and that there is a 
heated, crowded atmosphere in the 
story which has scarcely any relief, 
seeing that the good people are by no 
ineans a match for the bad, and can- 
not even pretend to balance the heavy 
scale of evil. There is no one in the 
book who has the remotest claim to 
our affection but Dobbin—good Dob- 
bin, with his faithful heart aud his 
splay feet. Why should the Major 
have splay feet, Mr. Thackeray ? Must 
the man who is not distinguished by 
moral obliquity have some physical 
misfortune to make amends? But 
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the splay feet carry their owner into 
the heart of our regard, despite their 
unloveliness. The warmest admirer 
of Miss Rebecca Sharp is not moved 
to bestow his affection upon that ami- 
able young lady; and though poor, 
little, silly Amelia may chance to 
touch a heart for a moment as she 
watches in Russell Square for a 
glimpse of her boy, she is quite too 
insignificant a person to insure any 
regard for herself. Mr. Thackeray 
made a very clever book; and Mr. 
Thackeray’s book made a great sen- 
sation and success. There are many 
admirable things in it—a great sparkle 
of sayings and happy turns of expres- 
sion; and the scenes are cut sharp 
and clear in their outline, and dullness 
is not within these pages. Neverthe- 
less, we carry but one personage with 
us in real kindness when we close the 
volume. Of all its men and women, 
only Major Dobbin is worth the least: 
morsel of love. ‘ 

In Mr. Thackeray’s second grand 
exposition of his own principles, and 
of the human panorama of which he is 
a spectator and historian—in Pendennis 
—we find a little more to commend. 
There is Warrington, who has no 
splay feet; there is sweet Mrs. Pen- 
dennis, whom we consent to accept as 
an angel. It is a sad thing to think 
of Warrington, such a man as he is, 
spending his life in those clambers in 
Lamb Court, with nothing to do but 
to write articles, the fate of which he 
cares nothing for, only the Haunt to 
solace that great heart of his when the 
day’s work is done, and no particular 
motive for living except the custom and 
habit of it. Few can paint a wasted 
life, and great powers wearing down 
with the continual dropping of every 
day, better than Mr. Thackeray ; but 
we are glad to think that he has still 
the means of rescue for this character 
in the exhaustless resources of fiction. 
Will not Mr. Thackeray take into his - 
gracious consideration ways-and means 
for disposing of the graceless unknown 
Mrs. Warrington, and leave Bluebeard 
free to make his fortune once more? 
We will answer for the entire satis- 
faction of the general population of 
these British Islands with any. pro- 
ceeding of the kind; and we do not 
doubt that Mr. Warrington, when he 
is a free man, will find some one more 
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faithful than Laura, and will not be in its depths. It is strange, when he 
forsaken a second time for such a cox- has proved himself so capable of its 
comb as Pen. Pendennis himself, exercise, that Mr. Thackeray should so 
though he is good-looking and fashion- much overlook this true alchemy of 
able, and writes a successful novel, is genius. Is it best to drag the veil of 
but a very poor fellow after all—not decorum from a hidden evil, or to dis- 
only falling far short of an ideal hero, close a vein of native excellence—a 
but not much to brag of for a very secret even to its owner? Mr. Thack- 
ordinary man. Mr. Thackeray avow- eray, who scares his innocent feaders 
edly scorns the loftiness of common with vague intimations of pitfalls round 
romance, and will not have an exalted about them, and shocks mamma with 
rsonage for the ‘principal figure on terrific hints of the unmentionable 
is canvass; but Mr. Arthur Penden- ill-doing familiar to the thoughts of 
nis does not possess a single feature her pretty boy at school, does better 
of the heroic. Unfortunately, when service when Harry Foker and Jack 
we- ought to admire, we are a great Belsize, and even Rawdon Crawley, 
deal more likely to despise; and this, show their honest hearts to us, than _ 
though it may be original, is neither when he produces Mr. Pendennis, 
true art nor noble; it is not original with all his gifts, as a specimen of 
either; but Mr. Pen isa meaner sinner modern education, and the civiliza- 
than Tom Jones. tion of the nineteenth century. What 
Leaving Pen—and leaving Laura, a simple noble gentleman is Lord 
who is a very doubtful person, and Kew, who rises just above the strata 
whom we do not profess to make much of the Belsize formation! Such a 
of—if Pen is not the best husband in. hero as he is would leave us little to 
the world, popular opinion, we are desire. 
afraid, will pronounce that popular § Only in one respect does Pendennis 
sentence, “Served her right!”—there sin more grossly than Vanity Farr. 
is much more satisfaction in meeting Blanche Amory is more detestable, 
with Harry Foker, who is Mr. Thack- because she is less clever than Becky. 
eray’s special property, the type of a How much does Mr. Thackeray owe 
class which our novelist has brought to the world of womankind, by way 
out of the shadows into the clearest of reparation for foisting into their 
and kindliest illumination. Good ranks such a creation as this! No-, 
Harry Foker; who has no great share thing less than a Desdemona can'| 
of brains—who does not spell very atone for such an insult. Can Mr. 
well, perhaps—whose habits are not Thackeray make a Desdemona? He 
what they ought to be, but who is the has added some few pleasant people 
soul of honour, of unpretending, simple to our acquaintance in his day—War- 
courage and kind-heartedness. Some rington may make amends for Pen, 
score of Harry Fokers, doing, with but who is to make amends for 
simple straightforwardness, what their / Blanche? 
commander ordered, have ridden withi And here we touch upon our au-\ 
open eyes, and without a moment’s} thor’s greatest imperfection. Mr.. 
faltering, right into the open-mouthed Thackeray does not seem acquainted | 
destruction, and made heroes of thenj- with anything feminine between a, 
selves upon the wintry heights of S¢- nursery maid and a fine lady—an in-| 
bastopol. Nota refined gentleman by discriminate idolater of little children, | 
any means, it is only genius that can} and an angler fora rich husband. The 
commend this brave good-hearted sim/ “perfect woman, nobly planned,” has 
pleton to all our affections. A lesser\ no place in the sphere of Mr. Thack- 
artist might have been afraid of ‘a/ eray’s fancy. Perhaps the secret of 
character so little intellectual, and, this may be, that Mr. Thackeray’s 
felt its defective points a reproach to} world is a conventional world; and 
his invention ; but Mr. Thackeray has’ that even while he attacks its weak 
been able to seize upon the genuing points, “society,” the sphere with 
sparkle of this uncut jewel, upon the which he is best. acquainted, repre- 
reverence for goodness, the humble sents this many-sided globe in our 
selfestimation, the tender-heartedness, historian’s eyes. The mother and the 
and the unsuspected pathos which lie cousin. in the little country-house, 
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weeping and adoring as they read the 
hero’s letters, telling each other of his 
childhood, those blessed days when 
Pen was in petticoats, seeing in all 
this heaven and earth only the bit of 
consecrated soil under his shadow and 
the sky over his head, and furious at 
every other pretender for his gracious 
favour—that is one side of the pic- 
ture. On the other is Miss Amory, 
with that bad leer in her eyes, which 
we are rejoiced to see has disappeared 
from the sketches of Mr. Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh, calculating her 
chances of a husband, amusing Mr. 
Pen into that last resource of idleness— 
falling in love; weeping “ Mes Larmes” 
in public, and in private cuffing her 
little brother; and Blanche is the 
other side of the golden shield, the 
obverse of the coin, the completion of 
Mr. Thackeray’s circles of female char- 
acter. It is nota flattering estimate 
of Englishwomen which will be formed 
from the pages of this author, whom, 
of all others, we should fancy our 
neighbours over the Channel most 
likely to form their judgment from. 
Though Blanche has expanded into 
Beatrice, and Beatrice progressed to 
Ethel, the character is still far from 
satisfactory. And we must ence more 
assure Mr. Thackeray, that he owes 
his countrywomen an Isabella or a 
De-demona to make amends. 

In the one other creation of Pen- 
dennis, Mr. Thackeray puts forth all 
his power. The Major rescues his 
class still more clearly out of the 
shadows than Harry Foker does; 
henceforward, instead of wordy de- 
scriptions of this old gentleman of the 
clubs, it will be quite enough to say 
that he is like Major Pendennis. This 
impersonation is so broad and clear 
_ that there is no mistaking it or its 
identity. There are certain portraits 
which convince us that they are ad- 
mirable likenesses, though we are per- 
fectly unacquainted with the original ; 
and even those to whom “society” 
is an unknown country, must recog- 
nise, as an unmistakable individual, 
this specimen of the aborigines of 
“the world.” Getting on in “ society” 
is the chief end of man to Major Pen- 
dennis—it is the grand vocation and 
duty of life. You must be moderately 
good, moderately brave and honour- 
able, because the waut of these quali- 
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ties is apt to endanger your success in 
life; and with all the perseverance 
and ardour which wins battles or 
makes fortunes, the Major devotes 
himself to securing an invitation to 
Gaunt House, or a gracious recogni- 
tion from the Marquis of Steyn. It 
would be a pure waste of sympathy, 
in author or readers, to condole with 
the loveless, joyless condition of this 
old man of fashion. Loves and joys 
are ~out of the Major’s way — they 
would simply embarrass and annoy 
him, these troublesome emotions; the 
Major has his pleasures instead, and 
his place in society, which he fills in 
a manner perfectly becoming the high 
end he has in view. 

When we leave Pendennis, we find 
that Mr. Thackeray takes a great leap 
out of his ordinary domain. It is 
no longer the English of the present 
day, careless and casy, just touched 
with the slang for which our 
author has a special gift, but it is 
English of the Augustan age, Eng- 
lish which is balanced with antithesis, 
and polished into epigram, the Eng- 
lish of those. dainty people. who wore 
bag-wigs and ruffles, patches and 
powder. ‘Though we have serious 
fault to find with the story of Esmond, 
we. are constrained to admit, at the 
outset, that the execution of this story 
is exquisite. In comparison with this, 
almost every other historical work | 
we are acquainted with, except the| 
romances of Scott, is a mere piece of | 
masquerade. The age is not a great | 
age, we confess, in spite of its Blen-| 
heim and its Ramilies, its Steele and | 
its Addison; but such as it is, we have ! 
it here, w picture which is not merely 
paint, but is about the best example | 
of absolute reproduction which our 
literatire possesses. Nothing can be/ 
more real wr touching—more like a/ 
veritable page of biography, ‘if biogra-' 
phers were usually endowed with such‘ 
a style as Mr. Thackeray confers upon | 
Harry Esmond—than the story of the 
solitary boy at Castlewood, his’ 
patrons and.his teachers. The pic-' 
ture is perfect in its truth to nature, 
which is universal, and to manners,) 
which. are limited and transitory. 
Harry Esmond is not a boy of Queen 
Victoria’s time, in .the little cavalier's 
suit proper to Queen Anne’s—he is 
not.in advance of his age, nor has any 
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consciousness of Waterloo dimming the 
glory of Blenheim. We never find 
ourselves deceived in him through all 
his history—the mask does not slip 
aside for a moment to show a modern 
face underneath. This book is a mar- 
vellous historical picture; in this 
point of view it is an unrivalled per- 
formance, and worthy of all the plau- 
dits which a work, attended by so 
many difficulties, has a right to claim. 

Nevertheless, with so much in its 
favour, this admirable production 
‘carries failure in it as a story, as a 
piece of human life represented 
for the sympathy of all humanity 
—our most sacred sentiments are 
outraged, and our best prejudices 
shocked by the leading feature of this 
tale. It is not only that Lady Castle- 
wood is the confidant of the hero’s 
passionate love for her daughter, yet 
compensates his disappointment in 
that quarter with her own hand—but 
it is the intolerable idea that this 
woman, who is pure as an angel, and as 
severe in her judgment of the back- 
sliding as a pure woman may be—a 
wife—and, still more, a mother, de- 
fended by the spotless love of little 
children — nevertheless cherishes for 
years a secret attachment to the boy 
to whom she gives the protection of 
her roof! This error is monstrous 
and unredeemable. If we do not 
count it among the affronts which Mr. 
Thackeray puts. upon his country- 
women, it is because it is too gross an 
error to look like truth; but it is not 
less disagreeable on this score. Mr. 
Thackeray has spent all his pains to 
make this character a loveable and 
womanly one, and Rachel, Lady Castle- 
wood, is a very “sweet” person we 
confess, and would be worthy the 
idolatry of her historian but for this 
unaccountable blunder. The Love of 
the poets is young for a necessity. If 
it is fashionable to have a hero of dis- 
creet years, it requires nothing less 
than a long, constant, single attach- 
ment to make a heroine of middle 
age ip any respect tolerable. A 
woman who loves two men must al- 
ways condescend to a little deroga- 
tion from her primal dignity—and the 
woman who contracts two marriages 
must be excused, in romance, by 
either a forced match, in the first in- 
stance, or the saddest and completest 
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disappointment. In any way it is 
degradation to the heroine of our 
fancy — but Mr. Thackeray must 
thrust Ais lady sti'l further down. 
What had Lady Castlewood done that 
she should be compelled to fall in 
love with Harry Esmond, her daugh- 
ter’s adorer, her husband’s faithful 
attendant, her own devoted and re- 
spectful son ? 

The hero himself is a hero in the 
proper acceptation of the word. It is 
not the faulty modern young gentle- 
man any longer, but the antique ideal 
which Mr. Thackeray has resorted to, 
in consent, perhaps reluctant, but cer- 
tainly complete, to the old canons 
of his art. Harry Esmond has all the 
generosity, all the unselfishness, all 
the unrewarded and unappreciated 
virtues of genuine romance. When 
your hero is an ordinary sinner, it is 
possible to make him a more distinct 
personage than your ideal excellence 
can be—so that Esmond does not al- 
ways stand quite clear from his back- 
ground, and has not perhaps such a 
crisp sharp outline as Mr. Author Pen- 
dennis. To make up for this, there 
is rather more distinctness than is de- 
sirable in the character of Beatrice. 
This bold, unscrupulous, and daring 
beauty, in whom the passion for ad- 
miration and the delight of conquest 
seems to possess the full power of 
passions more gross in their nature, 
is another of Mr. Thackeray’s special 
belongings. Her triumph in her 
own dazzling charms, and the mis- 
chief they make everywhere—the im- 
petus with which her magnificent 
vanity carries her on—the trickery 
to which she stoops, and the intrigues 
into which she enters—never because 
her own heart is interested, but solely 
from an insatiable longing to madden 
every one about her—are combined 
with a singular power. This splendid 
creature not only obeys her natural 
impulse to destroy, but glories in the 
liavoe she makes, and goes forth to 
new conquests in exulting power 
over the graves of her victims. For 
the good’ of humanity, we may ven- 
ture to hope that, except within the 
pages of Esmond, the world knows 
few Beatrices ; but it is impossible to 
deny the power and strength with 
which this cruel syren is drawn. 

And what shall we say to Ethel 
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Newcome? Ethel is not Beatrice, 
yet she is little better than a proper 
nineteenth century development of 
that all-conquering beauty. For our 
own part, we confess to being in the 
most perfect bewilderment as to the 
conclusion of the loves of these 
cousins, whose fate Mr. Thackeray 
has yet to seal. Though the Bumbel- 
cund bank confers a fortune on Clive, 
will it confer upon Ethel suitable dis- 
positions to make the young gentle- 
man happy? or is it cohsistent with 
the dignity of Mr. Clive Newcome to 
be accepted as a pis aller? or must 
Clive marry Rosey after all and sink 
down into humdrum domestic happi- 
ness, and leave the brilliant star for 
which he sighed to sparkle into a 
still brighter firmament, or to shoot 
and fall into the unfathomable dark- 
ness which swallowed Beatrice? We 
flatter ourselves that, in twenty years 
experience of novel-reading, we have 
attained to as clear a prescience of a 
denouement as most people; but Mr. 
Thackeray, with his tantalising inter- 
views, and all his hints of the future, 
puzzles and outwits our ordinary 
penetration. While the conclusion is 
not as yet, and everything is possi- 
ble, we do not even find ourselves in 
a position to advise Mr. Thackeray ; 
we can but assure him honestly, that 
we see no outlet for him, though we 
expect he is to make himself a bril- 
liant one. If Clive marries Ethel, 
how shall we vindicate the dignity of 
these young people, who cannot 
marry each other without a mutual 
sacrifice of pride and propriety ; and 
if Clive marries Rosey, alas for Clive! 
Solemuly assuring Mr. Thackeray of 
this dilemma, we leave him to make 
the best of it, only warning him of a 
storm of universal dissatisfaction if 
Clive marries no one at all—a miser- 
able expedient, to which, we fear, we 
should be driven were the conclusion 
of the Newcomes left to our inventive 
powers. 

There is no book of Mr. Thackeray 
which is so worthy of a great reputa- 
tion as this uncompleted story. As 
full of character as its predecessors, 
it redeems their errors gallantly ; and 
we could almost fancy that, in the 
scorn of genius for that accusation 
which pronounced him unable to ma- 
nage the ideal, Mr. Thackeray has 
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showered a glory of manliness and 
goodness upon the inhabitants of this 
little world. There has never been 
a nobler sketch than that of the Colo- 
nel. The innocent heart and simple 
honour of this old man, and his hor- 
ror of all falsehood and impurity, 
are enough to cover a multitude of 
Mr. Thackeray’s sins. We can un- 
derstand how every individual worth 
caring for in the story or out of it re- 
joices to gain the acquaintance of 
Thomas Newcome. We are grateful 
to Lady Anne, and like her ever 
after, for her true apprehension. of our 
Colonel’s courtly manners, and old- 
fashioned chivalrous politeness. We 
are as ready to adopt him into our 
heart as Mr. Pendennis and Mr. War- 
rington can be; and Ethel herself 
gains an additional attraction when 
we see her beautiful eyes shining with 
ride for her noble old uncle. The 
ey-note of the story is struck high 
and sweet in this character, which is 
at once so lofty and so childlike ; and” 
we cannot pass it by without once 
more admiring Mr. Thackeray’s skill 
in the retrospective story—the record 
of Thomas Newcome’s misfortunes 
and troubles in his boyhood, which 
is almost as well done as the corre- 
sponding period in the history of 
Henry Esmond. 

It is not easy to thread at a glance 
the lively maze of Mr. Thackeray’s 
story—to tell how pretty Ethel is en- 
gaged to Lord Kew by family arrange- 
ment, and how the young lady filches 
a green ticket from the Suffolk Street 
Gallery, with Sold upon it, and comes 
down to dinner wearing this label, like 
a wilful and rebellious young lady as 
she is; nor how good Colonel New- 
come, whose great ambition it was to 
marry Clive to Ethel, and be a happy 
man in his old age, is balked by this 
engagement, and goes away sadly to 
India, to grow rich, if he can, for his 
dear boy’s sake ; how Clive is a paint- 
er, and varies between ostentation of 
his art and the least morsel of shame 
for being engaged init ; how he makes 
a brave effort, and tears himself away 
from Ethel, and has almost got the 
better of his passion ; how, of a sud- 
den, the spirit of his dream is changed 
by hearing that Lord Kew and Ethel 
have broken off their en ment, at 
the first intimation of which poor 
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young Clive finds out that he has not 
forgotten her, and comes home post- 
haste to try his hopeless chance once 
more ; how there is a most noble Mar- 
quis of Ferintosh in the field before 
him; how the hero and the heroine 
have little sparring-matches of court- 
ship, but never came any nearer con- 
clusion ; and how last month brings us 
to the climax of a farewell, which we, 
for our own part, have no faith in. 
Ethel Neweome, like Beatrice, is 
sometimes intoxicated with her own 
beauty, and the applause it brings— 
sometimes carried off her balance with 
the afflatus of conquest and victory ; 
but Ethel, we are glad to say, is much 
improved from her forerunner, and is 
a much less hopeless character than 
the beautiful tormentor of Harry Es- 
mond. Is Ethel to consume what 
remnants are left to her of that fresh 
girl’s heart she had when we first knew 
her—when she first fell in love with 
her good uncle—and be a great lady, 
and blaze her youthful days away in 
barren splendour? She likes being a 
great lady, you perceive—such a be- 
ing was not born for love in a cottage, 
or for Clive’s five hundred a-year, and 
odd position. Has Mr. Thackeray pre- 
pared this beautiful victim for Moloch, 
or is there hope for Ethel still? The 
oracle preserves inexorable silence, 
and smiles upon our queries. We are 
quite as curious as you are, young 
lady ; but we venture to predict that 
Miss Ethel Newcome, even though 
Mr. Thackeray may have compunc- 
tions on her behalf, can never “ settle 
down” to romantic happiness. She 
will have to fulfil her destiny, and 
marry a most noble marquis. She is 
surely not for Clive the painter, whe- 
ther he is to be made a Croesus or a 
beggar, by means of the Bumbelcund 
Bank. 

Clive himself, the handsome, dash- 
ing open-hearted young fellow, is an 
admirable hero. He is not called 
upon for feats of extraordinary gene- 
rosity or self-sacrifice. His circum- 
stances do not require Clive to take 
upon himself other people’s burdens, 
or other people’s penalties. He has 
only to enjoy himself, to paint when 
he pleases, and when he does not 
please, to draw his futher’s remit- 
tances, and: look handsome, and be as 
happy as he can. There is no great 
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demand made upon Clive’s goodness 
throughout the story ; yet we are quite 
content with him, and willing to be- 
lieve that he will be equal to an emer- 
gency when it comes. We cannot 
refrain from making one quotation to 
illustrate the character of Clive, and 
the quality which, of all other quali- 
ties, Mr. Thackerary expounds best. 
Clive is talking to his father :— 


‘“t At Newcome, when they go on about 
the Newcomes, and that great ass, Barnes 
Newcome, gives himself his airs, I am 
ready to die of laughing. That time I 
went down to Newcome, I went to see 
old Aunt Sarah, and she. told me every- 
thing, and showed me the room where 
my grandfather—you know; and do you 
know, I was a little hurt at first, for I 
thought we were swells till then. And 
when I came back to school, where per- 
haps, I had been giving myself airs, and 
bragging about Newcome, why,you know, 
I thought it was right to tell the fellows.” 

‘“ ¢hat’s a man,’ said the Colonel with 
delight; though, had he said, ‘That’s a 
boy,’ he had spoken more correctly.” 


This is a very delicate touch, and 
shows the hand of a master. Mr. 
Thackeray’s young hero, who is so 
honest and truthful in his boyish days, 
does not degenerate as he grows @ 
man. 

Lord Kew, too, simple, noble, and 
manful, is a further example of Mr. 
Thackeray’s most felicitous vein. 
These young men, who have no great 
intellectual elevation, and whose rank 
only makes them perfectly humble, 
unpretending, and free of all tempta- 
tions to exaggerate themselves, seem 
characters on whom our author dwells 
con amore. Then there is the Vicomte 
de Florac, with his amusing French 
English, and his middle-aged princess, 
and that witch and malignant fairy, 
old Lady Kew,‘and Barnes Newcome 
the disagreeable, and the various fa- 
mily circles of this most respectable 
kindred, with all their nicely-touched 
gradations of character. There is no 
mist in this book ; every one is an in- 
dividual, pleasant or otherwise, and 
detaches himself or herself clearly 
from the background. The story is 
not in very good order, broken up as 
it is by retrospections and anticipa- 
tions ; and it is not good taste of Air. 
Pendennis to appear so frequently be- 
fore the curtain, and remind us un- 
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pleasantly that it is fiction we are 
attending to, and not reality ; but we 
think the great mass of his readers 
will bear us out in our opinion, that 
the Newcomes is not only the most 
~ agreeable story, but the cleverest book 
which Mr. Thackeray has yet contri- 
buted for the amusement_and edifica- 
tion of the admiring public. 

When all this is said, there still re- 
mains a great deal to say which is less 
complimentary to our novelist. It is 
not, perhaps, the most agreeable in- 
formation in the world to understand 
that our innocent schoolboys must 
plunge into a very unequivocal abyss of 
“pleasure,” before they can come 
forth purged and renovated like Lord 
Kew. We are not very glad to hear 
that somebody could make revelations 
to us of our brothers and sons and fa- 
thers, such as the Duchesse d’Ivery did 
to Miss Ethel Newcombe. We cannot 
ackuowledge that between the inno- 
cence of youth and the goodness of 
matured life, there lies a land of dark- 
ness through which every man must 
pass ; nor do we perceive the advan- 
tage of eonvincing Mr. Thackeray’s 
youthful audience that this is a neces- 
sity. The religious circles of our 
community have of late very much 
devoted themselves to that class 
of “young men” for whom so mapy 
lectures, and sermons, and “means 
of improvement,” are provided. We 
are not quite sure of the wisdom of 
thus making inte a class the exu- 
berant young life, which is, in fact, 
the world. When boys have ceased 
to be boys, they become human crea- 
tures of the highest order of exist- 
ence. It is no compliment to their 
discernment to prepare for them men- 
tal food which is not suitable for their 
fathers or their teachers. They are 
men, with a larger inheritance of hope 
than their seniors ; but their pride is 
not to be piqued into rebellion, by 
thrusting them into a half-way posi- 
tion between the man and the boy. 
But Mr. Thackeray has a natural voca- 
tion in respect to his youthful éountry- 
men. If he should happen, in fact, to 
be a grandfather, in disposition he is 
&@ young man continually—it is the 
life and pursuits of young men in 
which he is most skilled. Manliness, 
truthfulness, honour, and courage, 
are the qualities which he celebrates ; 
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and though Mr. Thackeray is a fa- 
vourite in countless households, it is 
not to be disputed that his stronghold 
is among those whose portraits he 
draws so truthfully, and whose life 
he describes with so much zest. Now 
here is scope and verge enough for 
any amount of genius; but surely it 
is not advisable that our teacher should 
lead his pupils to great harm on the 
way to great good. Is not that the 
loftiest purity which does not find it 
needful to fali? 

We are afraid Mr. Thackeray is be- 
yond the reach of advice in respect 
to his female characters. Ethei is 
very attractive, very brilliant ; but yve 
would rather not have our daughters 
resemble this young lady, it must be 
confessed; and poor pretty Rosey, 
with all her goodness, is nobody, and 
Mr. Thackeray intends that she should 
be so. If this is not good morals, it 
is still less good art. Providence has 
exempted woman from the grosser 
temptations, and romance has gifted 
her with a more ethereal life. If we 
do not bid Mr. Thackeray create a 
woman of the highest order, or if we 
are doubtful of his capacity for this 
delicate formation, we may still beg 
him to add a little common-sense to 
his feminine ‘goodness. When these 
tender pretty fools are rational crea- 
tures, the world of Mr. Thackeray’s 
imagination will have a better atmos- 
phere ; for besides marrying, and con- 
triving opportunities to give in mar- 
riage, besides the nursery and its 
necessities, there are certain uses for 
womankind in this world of ours, 
and we are not so rich in good in- 
fluences as to forfeit any of them. A 
coronet is certainly not an idol the 
worship of which gives much eleva- 
tion to the spirit of its adorers; but 
when Lord Kew is so little ostenta- 
tious of his decoration, why should 
Ethel, and her friends for her, compass 
heaven ‘and earth to obtain such 
another? Does not Mr. Thackeray 
think this is too hackneyed a subject 
for his fresh and unexhausted inven- 
tion? Might not the next Ethel do 
something better by way of novelty, 
and leave this field to Mrs. Gore and 
Mrs. Trollope, and the host of lesser 
ladies who devote their talents to the 
noble art of making matches ? 

We are not sure how far the Eng- 
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lish language will be benefited by the. 


dialogues of Mr. Thackeray ; they are 
very clever, very entertaining, and 
their slang is admirable ; but it is very 
doubtful if it will be an advantage 
to make these Islands no better than 
a broad margin for the witticisms 
and the dialect of Cockaigne. Our 
light literature begins to have a great 
savour of the Cockney in it. Our 
noble ally on the other side of the 
Channel does not seem so much the 
better of making Paris France, that 
we should repeat the experiment. 
London is the greatest town in exist- 
ance, but it is not England, though 
the dialect of its many vagabonds 
seems in a fair way for becoming thie 
classic English of our generation. 
Mr. Thackeray’s narrative is so pure 
and vigorous in its language, and his 
colloquial freedoms are so lively and 
entertaining, that there are no real 
exceptions to be taken to him; but 
every Thackeray and every Dickens 
has a host: of imitators, and it is not 
an agreeable prospect to contemplate 
the English of Shakespeare and Bacon 
overwhelmed with a flood of Cock- 
neyism —a consummation which 
seems to approach more nearly every 


a 

r. Thackeray is no poet; for one 
of the highest of the poet’s vocations, 
and perhaps the noblest work of 
which genins is capable, is to embody 
the purest ideal soul in the most life- 
like human garments; and this is an 
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effort which our author has not yet 
attempted. Perhaps the title which 
Mr. Thackeray would rather choose 
for himself would be that of an his- 
torian of human nature. In his 
sphere he is so eminently. Human 
nature in its company dress, and 
with all its foibles on, is the subject 
he delights to treat of ; but Mr. Thack- 
eray is not great in home scenes, where 
the conventional dress is off, and the 
good that is in a man expands under 
the cheerful glow of the domestic fire. 
Mr. Thackeray does not drape his 
hero in the purple, or make pictures 
of him as he walks loftily among suf- 
fering men; but takes him to pieces 
with wicked mirth, calling upon all 
men to laugh with him at the idol’s 
demolition. We are no advocates for 
idol or for hero worship; but when 
we remember that there was once in 
this world a Man who was at once 
divine and human, whom we are all 
encouraged to make our example, 
and following whose wonderful foot- 
steps some have attained to a life 
grander than that of common human- 
ity, we feel that the highest ideal of 
the poets is but a fit and seemly ac- 
knowledgment of the excellence which 
has been made possible to our favoured 
race; and that the circle of life and 
manners is not complete, till we have 
admitted into it the loftiest as well as 
the lowest example of human exis- 
tence—the saint no less than the sin- 
ner. 
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PATRIOTISM: 


A LETTER TO IRENAUS. 


My Dear Irenzvus,—I congratu- 
late you. So they have really made 
ou churchwarden, committing the 
interests of the church militant to a 
man who so lately was a professor of 
peace. Has all this change really 
taken place in consequence of our 
little adventure at Boulogne? Why, 
they will be making you a father of 
the church next, like your great name- 
sake, and I perhaps shall live to see 
it. “ Marte, virtute esto.” But what 
have you done with the broad-leaved 
hat and straight-cut coat? Having 
made shipwreck of your principles, 
you have probably offered up, as the 
ancients used to do, the weeds you 
were shipwrecked in— 


“Uvida vestimenta maris Deo ;” 


and I should translate “uvida vesti- 
menta,” the garments of a wet Quaker. 
Perhaps the board-leaved hat might 
hang beside the helmet and pennon 
of Admiral Penn, which, if my me- 
mory uses me well, are hung in the 
beautiful Church of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe at Bristol, a perpetual reproach 
to those descendants who forsook his 
knightly principles. Such a peniten- 
tial offering would be at least grace- 
ful. As for the drab, there is no 
doubt about it; it will soon become 
the military wear, as it has been 
found that conspicuous regimentals 
attract rifle bullets. The Russian 
officers, it seems, from notions of self- 
preservation, have adopted a garb 
nearly approaching to that of their 
Friends of the Peace Society ; and I 
expect that ere long the English and 
French will have to do the same,— 
under compulsion no doubt, for it has 
been proved that they consult nothing 
but their romantic courage, and seem 
to think, like the Decii of Rome, that 
the shedding of their brave lives on 
the field is necessary to the triumph 
of their country’s cause. Should such 
a change take place, and the Society 
of Friends still determine to distin- 
guish themselves from their fellow- 
Citizens, it seems to me that nothing 
will be left them but to don the 
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scarlet, with gold epaulettes to finish 
it. We are not prepared to say that 
this would be a very startling change. 
It is said that once upon a time one 
of the brotherhood caught another 
attired in a red hunting-coat, and the 
culprit defended his vanity by say- 
ing, “Friend, it is only a high 
drab.” 

So it appears that the people of 
Manchester have actually adopted 
my advice, and burnt John Bright in 
effigy for his Russian sympathies ; 
this is certainly a little variation on 
the time-honoured custom of chairing 
a member, and will no doubt be gen- 
erally imitated. 

Trenus, I am very glad to see your 
name as a subscriber to the Patriotic 
Fund; not that I should have been 
surprised at this, even had your prin- 
ciples remained unchanged ; for seve- 
ral of your late co-religionists, to their 
ant honour, have proved their 
hearts better than their principles 
(for the credit of humanity, a thing 
not uncommon), and refused to turn 
away from the soldier’s widow and 
orphans, though in his lifetime they 
turned the cold shoulder to him. But 
I expect that you have subscribed to 
the Patriotic Fund, not simply because 
your heart pulled stronger than your 
dogma, but from a heart; nies 
with patriotism. The other night 
took my coffee teo strong, and lay 
awake in consequence for some hours, 
with my head in a whirl of thoughts 
and fancies not entirely unpleasant. 
Frst, I thought, as people who lic 
awake commonly do, of my own 
private little budget, my incomings 
and outgoings, whether I should 
make both ends meet this year,— 
whether or not we could afford fa 
run to Paris, whether it would not be 
more prudent to wait for the Exhibi- 
tion,—then of my subscriptions, and 
other people’s subscriptions, and how 
handsomely John Bull had behaved 
in the matter of the Patriotic Fund, 
and the other war - subscriptions. 
Then I fell a-musing on the word 
Patriotic ; whether it had not changed 
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its meaning lately somewhat, and 
whether that change was not for 
the better, and whether the com- 
mencement of that change for the 
better was not to date from the com- 
mencement of the present war with 
Russia. Patriotism had doubtless 
fallen into disrepute during the thirty- 
eight years’ peace. It had certainly 
come to mean the same thing as revo- 
lution-mongering. Dr. Johnson was 
the first to take its character away, 
by defining it as “the last refuge of a 
scoundrel ;” and not long ago, when 
a clerical friend of mine made a sud- 
den appearance at another friend’s 
house after a walking-tour in Wales 
in rather mufti costume, the first ex- 
clamation his friend made was, “‘ My 
dear fellow, you look more like a pa- 
triot than a parson,”—especially allud- 
ing to a very open neck and shadowy 
hat which he wore. Apropos of the 
hat as a symbol of pseudo-patriotism, 
another friend of mine, an Oxford 
Fellow, was arrested at Heidelberg in 
1849, during the state of siege, and 
detained for a short time till he could 
prove his identity to the military au- 
thorities, on the ground that he had 
on ‘‘a Heckerish hat,”—the hat ap- 
pearing to these Teutonic wiseacres a 
political combustible far more danger- 
ous than the head it covered. I sup- 
pose the same military authorities 
would have been more afraid of an 
empty mortar than of a bomb-shell 
with a lighted fuse, such as I take a 
patriot’s head to be, the fuse being his 
eternal pipe. The abuse of the word 
Patriotism is not new. - It has been 
the custom to call certain characters 
in history patriots by way of distinc- 
tion, while it has been also the custom 
to call certain other characters who 
showed their love of their country 
most conspicuously, even by dying in 
her cause, not perhaps unpatriotic, 
but still not by the distinguished name 
of patriots. For instance, why should 
we call Hampden, Pym, &c., patriots, 
more than Montrose or Admiral Blake ? 
Admiral Blake was a republican, it is 
true; but his distinction was not 
gained in battle with his fellow-citi- 
zens, but against a foreign enemy. 
Milton, again, was as much of a re- 
poem or more than Hampden, yet 

e is never quoted as a great patriot, 
though he did immortal honour to his 
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country. But I have a dim recollec- 
tion of learning some catechism of 
English history when a boy, in which 
it was asked who was Algernon Sid- 
ney? The answer was—A great pa- . 
triot. So I suppose by that, that 
Algernon Sidney is considered a model 
patriot. I certainly did read about 
Algernon Sidney in Macaulay’s His- 
tory lately, and I think I am right in 
saying that he opposed certain arbi- 
trary acts of the court of Charles the 
Second, and that he lost his head in 
consequence; but as Cvsar’s mur- 
derers, whatever they did, remained 
“honorable men,” so I suppose must 
Algernon Sidney be considered — 
he does not appear to have done 
much — the model patriot. There 
are certainly greater names in Eng- 
lish history—few people will deny 
that. Wellington and Nelson are 
greater names; but they were men of 
action: it cannot be supposed that 
either of them had any great objec- 
tion to their country, seeing that they 
did -her work so well. Still the first 
idea that strikes us with regard to 
them is not that they were patriots ; 
but not so with regard to Algernon 
Sidney—he was the patriot. Pitt, 
Fox, and Burke, again, were much 
greater politicians, no doubt about it. 
Pitt, whatever the Whigs thought of 
him, did love his country, for he deli- 
cately hinted to a foreign lady, who 
made overtures to him in leap-year, 
that he was wedded to his country ; 
and Fox, it is now generally allowed, 
was not French in his heart, although 
he was not very anxious to go to 
war with France; and Burke, both 
as Whig and as Tory, was British 
to the backbone, and his eloquence 
burns with love of country. Yet 
neither of these three may occupy 
the pedestal. of Algernon Sidney ; 
he remains to the end the model 
popular patriot, and none may dis- 
possess him. From all this we may 
pretty well gather what has been 
the common notion of patriots and 
patriotism during the thirty - eight 
years’ peace, and why some people 
may wish for some other adjective to 
be applied to a fund for the widows 
and orphans of soldiers. The first 
requisite, according to this view, to 
form the character of a patriot, is 
that his politics should be democratic ; 
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the second, that he should be a talker 
rather than a doer,—for we have seen 
from our trifling induction that even 
democratic doers are excluded. Yet 
no one will deny that there is a true 
as well as a false patriotism, and in 
this sense the Fund I have spoken of 
may well be called the most patriotic 
thing of our day. The love of country, 
or patriotism, truly so called, is an 
emotion second and: subordinate only 
to the love of God; it is, in fact, the 
link between the love of God and the 
love of man. -hetween Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s religion and Howard’s philan- 
thropy. It is just as unfair to limit 
its exclusive possession to any set of 
political views, as it is to limit piety 
to any set of religious opinions. Yet, 
as religious sectarians anathematise 
those who differ from themselves, and 
deny them the possession of religion, 
so do political sectarians deny their 
opponents the possession of patriot- 
ism. We begin to see the unfairness 
of the former view, in those trying 
circumstances which evoke the spirit 
of love that, they possess in common 
in religious antagonists; of the latter 
view, when one puts our manhood to 
the test, and we see our soldiers, Tory, 
Whig, and Radical, vying in affec- 
tionate obedience to their common 
country, and shedding their blood 
with equal readiness at their common 
country’s bidding. Now, at length, 
we plainly see the truth of those 
noble words of Arnold, that “ politi- 
cal opinions are not the ultimate dis- 
tinction between man and man,” 
there being occasions’ which sound 
the depths of human nature, and cause 
men to group themselves, whatever 
their imaginary or. artificial discre- 
pancies, under one or the other of the 
great natural classes of true men or 
false men, good men or bad. A great 
spirit-stirring War is an occasion of 
this kind. As the truth and good- 
ness of individual nature is tested by 
affliction, so is the reality or non- 
reality of patriotism tested by war. 
And eyen as we require suffering to 
bring our characters to perfection, 


and show what our hearts are made - 


of, so does a nation sometimes, we 
may even say, require the hopes and 
fears of war to bring out its character, 
and find the way to ‘its better feel- 


ings. 
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Before this war with Russia broke 
out, we had been gradually getting 
less and lesss national, less and less 
patriotic. Our cultivated classes were 
beginning to plume themselves on be- 
ing citizens of the world, and feeling 
equally at home in any part of the 
two hemispheres. Nor do we blame 
them for this, for it was a natural 
consequence of a smooth course of 
prosperity and peace. It is not in 
abusing the customs of foreign coun- 
tries or sneering at foreign manners 
that patriotism is shown, or even in 
an assumption of superiority over 
other nations; those who assume the 
superiority being, by the way, by no 
means superior specimens themselves. 
Indeed, it is the essence of patriotism 
that it is not shown at all until the oc 
casion for its exercise arrives. It is 
like true religion, true love, true 
friendship, emphatically undemonstra- 
tive. I have spoken of that pseudo- 
patriotism which is at bottom mere 
Jacobinism; I have also alluded to 
another kind which is mere vulgarity, 
and which has caused gentlemen in time 
of peace to seem unpatriotic because 
they shrank from obtruding their love 
of country on foreigners. This kivd 
is the patriotism of Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson, or the Englishman 
who goes up the Rhine, does Switz 
erland, and returns by Paris, or 
vice versd,—not for the pleasure of 
the thing, but to say he has been 
there. This class of. patriots had 
begun to make us very unpopular on 
the Continent before this war broke 
out ; and it will take all the heroism 
that our soldiers are displaying in this 
war to do away with the unpleasant 
impression they have made. It is 
scarcely too much to say that the airs 
this class gave themselves were mak- 
ing England a byword in French, 
German, and Italian society; for into 
Spain and Scandinavia, being uncom- 
fortable countries, they have scarcely 
yet penetrated. These people, so far 


-from doing at Rome as the Romans 


do, if they do not 


“ Beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall,” 


they insult the Pope in his own Vati- 
can, walk noisily up the aisles of 
Roman churches to assert Protestant 
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ascendancy, put their hats over their 
brows when the Host is passing, for- 
getting, and forgetting only, it is to be 
oped, that the deepest injury to a 
le is a slight to their religious 
lings, which is sooner or later re- 
sented ; talk big about the freedom of 
the press and liberal institutions in 
passport-offices and custom-houses on 
the Austrian frontier ; walk with their 
hats on into public rooms in Germany 
and elsewhere, and forbear to make 
the customary salutation, which is a 
graceful acknowledgment of the pre- 
sence of others; insist on dining late 
when all the world dines early; put 
the waiters to all possible inconve- 
nience, and then make them extor- 
tioners by overpaying the inconve- 
nience, to show their command of 
money—in fact, take every possible 
opportunity of impressing every pub- 
lic with the usefulness of John Bull, 
imagining themselves invested with all 
the past and present greatness of 
Great Britain. Bach are the patriots 
who, I do not hesitate to say, have 
made England unpopular in all those 
parts of the Continent where the people 
do not cringe to her for her money, and 
even with detestation in their hearts. 
In France, perhaps, this feeling was, 
even before the present war, less 
strong than in Germany, because the 
French were more used to us and our 
ways, and could see beneath the sur- 
face, and distinguish one class of 
Englishmen from others; but I have 
been told more- than once in Ger- 
many, that the French, notwithstand- 
ing the remembrance of Napoleon’s 
invasion, are better liked in society ; 
and I should not wonder whether this 
feeling towards Mngland, through the 
travelling English, has not been one 
cause why the German people seem 
cold as to the issue of our struggle 
with Russia, in which their own in- 
terests are so deeply at stake. Now, 
E do not wish to confound this pseudo- 
patriot with that respectable agricul- 
turist, Mr. John Bull, the model gen- 
tleman-farmer. Mr. John Bull is no 
traveller; but, when he does travel, 
he is full of bonhomie. He pays 
through his nose to be sure, but then 
he does not avenge himself by giving 
himself airs; and every one who 
cheats him must have a twinge of 
conscience in doing so. He travels 
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to get experience and information : 
he knows he is ignorant of the world, 
and is affable to every one who is 
willing to increase his knowledge; but 
he finds himself puzzled by the lan- 
guages, and the varieties of coinage 
he accumulates, and cannot pass; and 
at last he flies home, down the Rhine, 
without stopping, like a dog who is 
disgusted with a bad shot. When at 
home he does not abuse foreigners, he 
only wishes he knew more of them ; 
he thinks they make excellent coffee ; 
he likes omelettes for breakfast, and 
og Mrs. Bull out of all patience, and 
er cook out of all temper, in tryin 

to get French dishes out of them. He 
likes the Continental railway system— 
regular, punctual, and safe, not racing 
for life, or rather for death; relieving 
one of all worry about luggage ; giv- 
ing plenty of time to bait (that is 
what he likes), and good real refresh- 
ments, not the miserable messes of 
some of our refreshment-rooms. He 
thinks passports a nuisance, but, as 
he is not ashamed of his name, does 
not much mind it, especially as he 
knows it must be a greater nuisance 
to the natives—owns, in fact, that he 
has been generally pleased, though he 
is glad to get home again, because he 
feels it more natural. Mr. John Bull 
is a diamond in the rough, a thorough 
gentleman at heart; for who so gentle 
as he, where gentleness of heart is 
needed? and we must be cautious of 
confounding him with the pseudo- 
patriot I have been describing. As 
for him, he is the caricature and de- 
gradation of John Bull, as the ape is 
of the man, the ass of the horse, the 
pig of the elephant, the cat of the lion, 
and the gent of the gentleman. -I 
would make a diminutive of the time- 
honored name, and call him John 
Bully. John Bully is nothing more 
or less than a fattened Yankee; and 
what is a Yankee? T do not mean 
an American gentleman like Washing- 
ton Irving, but an American mob- 
man, like those who refused to drink 
our Queen’s health at Richmond, on 
the anniversary of their Independ- 
ence. For there is the deteriorated, | 
the underbred Ametican as English” 
man—such a degenerate Yankee is 
an Anglo-Saxon run to seed, and 
left. to the natural law of deteriora- 
tion common to all unmixed races. 
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As the Rpanish hidalgos have be- 
come stunted by breeding in-and-in, 
so has the surly Anglo-Saxondom 
of the Pilgrim Fathers become more 
rank by being left to vegetate by it- 
self. Besides, in leaving their own 
country they in a degree threw off 
some of the better feelings generated 
in long time in their native blood. 
It was with them as with that first- 
rate race of horses, the hunter, that, 
transported and put to other uses, fell 
back to the original cart-breed, to 
which it owed rather its strength than 
its generosity of temper. The Saxon 
sturdiness in us in Old England, lack- 
ing nothing of its robust vigour, is spi- 
ritualised and refined by its mixture 
with the virtues of other races. The 
Briton, at home, adopts, and, as it 
were, engrafts upon himself, without 
casting off his own native worth, the 
ood of many races. Mixed in Eng- 
and with the Norman and the Dane, 
in Scotland with these and with the 
Gael, in Ireland with these and with 
the original Celt, he becomes the 
aristocrat of the world, and his off 
spring consists of as fine men and as 
fair women as ever existed upon 
earth. But, as far as he is Saxon 
only, if left to his own devices, he re- 
mains for ever a hewer of wood and 
a drawer of water, altered by civilisa- 
tion into a spinner of cotton or a 
digger of dollars, according as his 
habitat is a British manufacturing 
town, or some Eden of the Western 
wilderness. Now, English patriot- 
ism does not reside in the Saxon, 
as Saxon only, for he is by nature 
a serf, and the son of a serf: he 
cares little or nothing about freedom, 
and does not understand its meaning, 
though he is well up in the slang of 
revolutionary agitation, and lends a 
ready eat to political incendiaries. 
The truth is, he does not want free- 
dom, but he craves for equality, be- 
cause it is the forbidden fruit—just as 
he feels a craving for ardent spirits 
when fatigued. None but the noble 
and the good, and those who are 
brought up in a natural way, reall 
care for freedom, or know what it 
means ; but for all that, it is a passion 
in finely-constituted natures, like the 
love of fresh air or mountain scenery ; 
and the noble and the good would 
rather die than have it taken from 
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them, whether by a one-headed or a 
many-headed despot. The. love of 
freedom is no new love with us, as it 
is with some other nations—it is an 
ancestral tradition, as Burke saya, 
with its monumental inscriptions and 
bearings armorial; but it does not 
come so much from those ancestors 
who lost it at Hastings, as it does 
from those Norman patriarchs whose 
lance, poised by a hand like a lady’s, 
but directed by an arm like a crow- 
bar, carried victory on its point from 
the North Cape to the Holy Sepulchre ; 
or those terrible Vikinger, who had as 
good a seat on the wildest waves as 
their Norman cousins had on their 
fiercest horses, and who have left the 
glorious heritage of a sea-empire, which, 
God willing, we will hold fast, in spite 
of John Bright, for ever. It is the ex- 
istence of these two kinds of pseudo 
patriotism, Irenzeus, and the extreme 
talkativeness of the men who repre- 
sent them, that has brought Patriot 
ism into such bad odour with sensible 
people during the peace, so that they 
were tempted to abjure the name and 
even the thought altogether. When 
an educated Englishman went about 
abroad, he felt certain sympathies for 
foreign customs and ways, and certain 
disgusts at home customs and ways. 
Sometimes, in despair at getting them 
altered, he took to living abroad alto- 
gether; and he fancied, from the’ per- 
fect acquiescence of his nature in such 
arrangements, that the love of his 
country was dead in his heart; at least 
he did not trouble himself to know 
whether it was dead, or only sleeping 
to recruit its strength. We will sup- 

ose him, for instance, located in 
eli While he was there, his 
tastes were gratified by the national 
love of beauty, and he felt that, al- 
though it was wrong for all classes of 
that nation to spend too much of their 
time in profitless pleasure, he felt, too, 
that it was equally wrong for most 
classes of his own nation to spend too 
much of their time in equally frivolous 
business, and that the former was of 
the two certainly the more graceful 
and the more intellectual error. In 
England, people seemed to live their 
lives away in a vain effort to enjoy 
themselves, on a perpetually-increas- 
ing scale, till old age found them not 
having ‘enjoyed themselves at all ; 
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in France, they rather took time by 
the forelock, and seized enjoyment 
before they had fairly the means, as 
an Irish boy-lover jumps into” matri- 
mony. ‘This plan struck him as 
equally wise with the other, and much 
more agreeable to contemplate, be- 
cause in appearance, if not in reality, 
less selfish ;-and of all things in the 
world, selfishness is the most unlovely 
to contemplate, which is probably 
the reason why we are so loth to turn 
our eyes inwards, when perhaps we 
might see it in ourselves. And sup- 
posing accident had thrown him 
among the burghers of the Fatherland, 
he loved their quaint, old-fashioned 
ways ; he loved to see lingering among 
them dear old domestic institutions— 
silver weddings and golden weddings, 
Christmas trees, and the like, which 
have been driven out of England, 
where many like them existed once, 
by the racket of cotton-mills, as the 
ancient nightingales of the banks of 
the Avon have been scared by the 
Bristol steamers, to be revived, if at 
all, only spasmodically, and as a 
German importation. He loved, too, 
the gardens, and the music of the 
gardens, and the little tables in the 
gardens, where all classes sat together, 
and none trode on each other’s toes, 
but all knew so well their places and 
positions, that a prince was not afraid 
to doff his hat to the man that had 
made it; and there was none of that 
coxcombical and supercilious cutting, 
which seems a necessary institution in 
our more democratic country, to pre- 
serve one class from the intrusion of 
another, but which is nevertheless in 
aspect ungenial, and in spirit unchris- 
tian. And supposing he had wan- 
dered to 


“The palms and temples of the South,” 


and had gazed with an artist’s eye 
on those lands of bright colours, 
hatched by warmth and sunlight, 
where everything and everybody 
seemed doubly beautiful in that lovely 
day, and even the moon seems a great 
white sun—and the very beggar in 
rags seems put there to carry off 
the distance, and sit for foregronnd 
figures—where breathing the air and 
basking seem in themselves luxuries 
not to be purchased by many in the 
north, so sweet in the very feeling 
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of life, without action or motion or 
thought ; and supposing him, moreover, 
to bear with him a poet's heart, as all 
better natures bear, whether the 
write verses or not—capable of feel- 
ing the sacred charm that antiquity 
gives to all it touches in those favoured 
regions, when time, “the beautifier 
of the dead,”’—who even near the 
haunts of business hates restless 
action, and clothes the lazy mill- 
wheel with moss, and the useless 
tower with ivy—has a full commis- 
sion to beautify without stint or in- 
terruption ;—under such influences an 
Englishman was to be pardoned, if 
he could feel that it was well to be 
elsewhere than in England, both for 
heart and mind and soul, and if, 
without something to make it worth 
while to be awake and stirring, his 
patriotism did sometimes nod, or even 
profoundly sleep. And if this was 
the case with the educated English- 
man—if he was too much disgusted 
with the parade of false patriotism to 
make demonstrations of the true him- 
self—if he was for the nonce beguiled 
out of the knowledge of its existence 
in himself, by the artistic and historic 
attractions of other less business-doing 
countries, what must have been the 
effect of the long peace, with its smooth 
course of commercial prosperities, on 
the commercial classes themselves, 
who, becoming in peace the most pro- 
minent classes, were supposed by 
foreigners to stand for Englishmen in 
general? With them the feeling of 
patriotism was more than put to sleep ; 
it was sensibly weakened, and even 
in some extreme cases, like those of 
the Peace Society Corypheet, irrepar- 
ably injured, if not irrecoverably de- 
stroyed. Else how can we suppose 
that a British-born man could dare to 
say, print, and publish, that it mattered 
not if Constantinople became Russian, 
so that it continued to take our cot- 
tons;—it mattered not if Russia 
menaced the independence of the 
West, so that we had one freedom 
left for our time, no matter what 
happened to our child—namely, free 
trade with all the world? Yet these 
base Britons—who would be fitly 
described as Heber describes the Jews, 
in the depth of their ignominy, a3 a 
tribe 
“ Who, dead to glory,only burn for gold”— 
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are just exactly those who prate most 
about progress, liberty, equality, and 
the rights of the people. Did they 
believe in their hearts that liberty and 
equality could co-exist? No; they 
were worldly-wise enough to know 
that liberty can only exist where the 
gradations of society which God has 
ordained,. and the differences of indi- 
vidual gifts that He has given, are 
preserved and observed by man with 
a due attention to their fusion ‘and 
kindly blending. But they have 

lainly shown now that they care not 
‘in their hearts, that they never cared, 
for liberty, and that they would as 
lief live under an autocrat as under a 
commonwealth, as long as slavery 
demanded no higher per-centage than 
liberty as a deduction from the pro- 
fits of their trade. War has been to 
these characters the touch of Ithuriel’s 
spear; it has shown their spurious 
liberalism in its true falsity and ugli- 
ness. This party had, before the war, 
by dint of meetings, speeches, pam- 
phlets, and arguments, nearly bored 
the country into its views. The 
country has plucked up a spirit now, 
and will bear their tyranny no longer. 
The first blast of the trumpet calling 
us to arms has blown away the cloud 
of Manchester smoke that was surg- 
ing over us all, and revealed again the 
fair face of ,the old heroic Britain, and 
the fact that she still possesses sons 
with arms as stalwart, and hearts as 
true, as of old; daughters, too, as 
dauntless and devoted as those of Rome 
in the days of Cleelia, but far more 
beautiful in the sphere of their self- 
sacrifice. Andylove of country, with 
this war, has come back into all our 
hearts, has it not? And do we not feel 
ourselves awaking as from a dream of 
degradation, where the soul is haunt- 
ed by the conscience of a dishonour- 
able action into a feeling of health, 
and strength, and honesty, and truth? 
Do we not now feel, what I question 
if we felt before, that the Britain of a 
thousand years of glory is our Britain 
now, and that the nation’s heart has 
not changed, though its hands have 
touched dirt; for are not the heroes 
of Alma and Inkermann as veritable 
heroes as those of Cressy and Agin- 
court, or Bannockburn and Preston- 

ans? True, the event has shown 
that this heroism was not dead—it only 
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slept ; its beauty was still there, with 
all its sharpness of edge, though over- 
laid with vulgar matter, as the fine 
carvings of some of our old churches 
were overlaid in a tasteless age by a 
formless and worthless covering of 
stucco. The effects of this time of 
deterioration in national spirit still 
remain with us, but they are only 
exceptions to the general feelings 
aroused by the war. The Peace So- 
ciety are left almost “alone in their 
glory,” or their shame, as examples 
of the unpatriotic spirit which a little 
while ago was general. And there are 
yet found citizens of what Napoleon 
somewhat unjustly called the nation of 
shopkeepers, who seek to turn a penny 
by national suffering, and advertise 
cheap mourning and _ inexpensive 
widow-caps, in the innocence of their 
speculative hearts, uv doubt; still, 
what a bitter satire on the spirit of 
trade so lately dominant with us? 
But such monstrosities are the ex- 
ceptions now, and not the rule. The 
antique romantic feeling has got the 
upper hand, and may it long keep it! 
yes, even till the Russian war has 
withdrawn into the dim distance of 
history. The evils of war are patent 
and notorious ; the good of war is less 
on the surface, but yet not less truly 
existing. You have come in to my 
views on that point, Ireneus, before 
now, after just making fight enough to 
save your honour. But the greatest 
good of war is the social harmony and 
nationality of feeling it produces 
among ourselves. See how it merges 
all party distinctions among ourselves, 
not less remarkabiy, indeed, than the 
manner in which its hot breath has 
fused in one the interests of two 
nations, antagonists time out of mind, 
who seemed, through the peace, af- - 
fected with a hopeless coldness to- 
wards each other. What is Toryism, 
Radicalism, Whiggery, to those who 
have faced death together in mortal 
combats, and warded the’ enemy’s 
steel from one another’s throats? 
Here we have a War Minister, said 
to belong to the Conservative party, 
writing to the wife of General Sir De 
Lacy Evans, generally-known as @ 
Whig, and something more: “ All 
know him to be a gallant soldier ; but 
I know nothing more noble in the re- 
cords of war than a veteran general 
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rising from his ved of sickness at the 
sound of a battle, hurrying to his 
troops, and, instead of claiming his 
right to command them, resolving not 
to supersede the junior who was win- 
ning the laurels of the day, but re- 
maining at his side, aiding him with 
his advice, and assisting him as if he 
were his aide-de-camp. God grant 
him a safe return in due time.” His 
Grace of Newcastle said truly, “no- 
thing more noble;” but there was 
one deed equally noble—it was that of 
the Marshal of France, who would 
have no downier death-bed than the 
back of his battle-horse, for what he 
almost knew were the last agonies of 
his overtasked frame. As for the 
Opposition, with their noble leader, 
they may well be called Her Majesty’s 
Opposition. What is their conduct? 

ough turned out of office in an un- 
usual manner, they appear to have 
forgotten it, and are the first to 
eulogise, not the conduct of the war at 
home, but the conduct of the soldiers 
the Ministers have sent out. Far from 
wishing to embarrass Ministers, they 
do all they can to strengthen their 
hands for the real contest—the con- 
test between the legitimate, not mer- 
cenary belligerents—provoked as they 
are by the Miuistry in slyly, surrep- 
titiously, and with insolent speed, 
hastening this atrocious Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bill, odious to the whole nation 
—so manifestly .bad that one would 
almost believe the Ministers brought 
it in, and tacked to it their threat of 
resignation, with the hope of being 
defeated, as a way open to them to 
extricate themselves from the diffi- 
culties which they cannot manage, 
and which disgust the whole nation 
by rendering their‘ imbecility con- 

icuous to the whole world. The 

pposition blame Ministers only be- 
cause they think it for their good— 
because they tremble for the conse- 

ences of a want of vigour in the 
conduct of the war. They have 
ceased to be a parliamentary Opposi- 
tion, in the common sense of the word ; 
they have resolved themselves into a 
committee of criticism, hoping to 
keep Ministers up to the mark, by 
letting them know that — influen- 
tial eyes are upon them. So much 
for the effect of the war on the politi- 
eal world! Its effects on the reli- 
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gious world are still more striking, as 
we know how much the odiwm theo- 
logicum exceeds the odium politi- 
cum in virulence. It is refreshing 
to see clergymen of the Established 
Church and Dissenting ministers im- 
pressing on their congregations, that 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy have a 
common country, and that with both 
it is equally a Christian duty to sup- 
port the widows and orphans of the 
brave who fall in her cause. But 
one instance is worth a thousand 
generalities. I have it. There is a 
banquet by the citizens of Waterford 
to the officers and men of the 89th 
regiment before they go off to the 
East. Here is the Lord Bishop of 
Cashel, and the Right Rev. Bishop 
of Cashel, who are commonly dis- 
tinguished by the habit one has of 
signing his name by itself, and the 
other his name with a cross (a tradi- 
tional custom, we must suppose, from 
the time when the R. C. Prelate put 
his mark instead of his ¢piscopal 
name, scorning “the fetters of four- 
and-twenty letters,’ but now mani- 
festly superfluous)—one proposing the 
Queen’s health, and the other, im- 
mediately after him, “ Success to the 
89th regiment, and the allied army 
in the Hast ;” one, as it were, being 
the proposer, and the other .the 
seconder, of the same resolution; for 
shall we not say that the success of 
the Allies in the East and the health 
of our Queen are nearly one and the 
same thing, especially as she bears 
that name of good omen. Victoria? 
As for the good Roman bishop, he 
grew so warm in thebcause, that it 
was quite necessary to remind those 
present that “he was not a soldier, 
but. he belonged to the church mili- 
tant, and, as a servant of God, was 
fighting against the devil.” After 
this, I must say that I should prefer re- 
membering the “ Fifth of November ” 
rather as the anniversary of one. of 
the most hercic struggles in the an- 
nals of England, than as the failure of 
a fanatic’s attempt to spring a mine 
under a King and Parliament, whose 
heirs fell to loggerheads, and whose 
blowing-up might have saved us 
much trouble in the way of civil war, 
and the sackcloth and ashes of Puri- 
tanism in which we had to repent of 
it. . But there is one social effect still 
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more striking than the lessening of 
civil and religious differences amongst 
our population—I mean the removal, 
to a great extent, of the great icy 
barrier between the rich and the poor, 
and the drawing together of the low 
and the hizh by the same patriotic 
sympathies. This feeling has its origin 
on the battle-field, but it will not be 
long before it. will ramify itself into 
the remotest nooks and corners of the 
country, and affect the whole of its 
social intercourse. During the peace 
the great impassable gulf which seemed 
fixed between the rich and poor con- 
tinued to widen hopelessly, and there 
were symptoms, in some quarters, of 
the growth of an internecine hatred 
in consequence. It was all owing to 
a relation having sprung up between 
men which is founded wholly on in- 
terest—the relation of the employer 
and employed in its unmodified form. 
As for honourable service, or the mu- 
tual dependence of free man on free 
man for the convenience and comfort 
of both, but with a due attention to 
natural subordination, and - taking 
note of such duties as respect, obe- 
dience, devotion on the one hand, 
and protection, instruction, affection- 
ate solicitude on the other—this was 
superseded, and even brought into dis- 
repute, under the names of feudality 
and flunkeyism.” Our domestic ser- 
vants were assimilating to the Ameri- 
can “helps” in independence, and, it 
may be added, in helplessness, when 
dependence would have been a boon. 
There were faults on both sides—utter 
selfishness on both. The servant 
looked upon the master, whatever his 
means may have been, as a mine of 
wages and perquisites ; the master on 
the servant as an indispensable ani- 
mal, to be got rid of as soon as he be- 
came useless. The old chivalrous 
loyalty of service had quite died out ; 
men had forgotten that the word 
knight is synonymous with servant, 
and that in ancient times the elder of 
gentle blood was served by the junior 
of the same. The necessity of disci- 
pline preserved the old feelings in the 
army and navy alone, still properly, 
and most honourably, called the united 
services. War teaches a good lesson 
here. What can we imagine more 
ruinous in war than unsympathetic, 
independent, self-reliant, individual 
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action? and yet a large class of per- 
sons think that the affairs of peace go 
on better when such action is the 
rule. But the soldier has proved here, 
as he often is, the very salt of the earth 
—yes, we may say so without irre- 
verence—in a scarcely less emphatic 
sense than a higher class of soldiers 
are in the world of the human soul. 
The officer who leads to victory, and 
the private who follows him to death, 
even when he knows it certain—yes, 
both equally certain, for soldiers that 
go forth to die-musé conquer—these 
are the true peacemakers, and they 
have rushed between the scowling 
and threatening ranks of society as 
effectually as the daughters of the Sa- 
bines did between their conflicting 
fathers and husbands. When our 
soldiers see, and their friends at 
home read, of our delicately nurtured 
officers of the Guards, the men of 
wrinkleless coats, unruffled hats, and 
speckless boots, camping out in the 
rain, like the shelterless poor outside 
a workhouse, eating hard biscuit and 
salt pork, drinking bad brandy at £5 
a bottle, and smoking cabbage cigars 
or none, and withal thinking rough- 
ing it like this excellent fun, and 
writing home, while shell and shot are 


-scattering dirt over the paper, in the 


most indomitable spirits, even though 
they do not get promoted, as Junot did, 
by such accidents ; when they see them 
again, in the midst of all their frolic, 
tending their wounded men like sick- 
nurses, and taking their interests to 
heart as if they were brothers or sons, 
it will be hard if all exaggerated no- 
tions of the selfishness and hard- 
heartedness of the rich to the poor do 
not disappear, and if the truth is not 
recognised, that where the fault has 
been, it has arisen, as Hood says, 
“for want of thought, and not for 
want of heart.” Peace made the rich 
forget the poor, and the poor remem- 
ber the rich as ill-designing men told 
them to remember; war brings the 
poor to the minds of the rich, not 
as those to be got rid of, or a 
surplus population, but as very in- 
teresting human beings, many of 
them with like feelings, equal hopes 
and fears, a sense of honour and dis- 
honour, virtue and vice, at any rate 
as strong as theirs, and an amount of 
education quite alarming, which may 
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put some high-born dunces on the 
“qui vive,” and would be still more 
alarming if it were not tempered with 
so much modesty, ay, and fear of 
God. And war, too, as we read in 


innumerable soldiers’ letters, and in the p 


gratitude of their wives and children, 
widows and orphans, gives the poor a 
voice to bless the rich, and makes both 
classes feel to each other like a parent 
and a child, between whom there has 
been a long and painful misunder- 
standing, and consequent separation ; 
but at length ‘some touching ¢ircum- 
stance warms their hearts to each 
other again; and there is a gushing 
reconciliation, showers of tears, and 
sunbeams of joy. Thus does war, 
even destructive and fearful war, pos- 
sess a certain deep harmonising power 
like the power of song described by 
Schiller :-— 


“ And even as, after hopeless yearning, 
Long separation’s dreary pain, 

A child with tears for pardon burning 
Springs to his mother’s heart again ; 

So tovhis childhood’s peasant-dwelling, 
His harmless youth and pure delight, 

Behold the might of song compelling 
From strange wrong ways the travelled 

wight ; 
Once more in nature's faithful arms 
From freezing rules his bosom warms.” 


But I spoke of tha effect likely to 
be produced on the minds of the rich 
by the: letters of the private soldiers 
from the Crimea. I got a file of the 
Times the other day, and looked them 
over. They certainly have agree- 
ably surprised many people. Nor 
does education seem to have a whit 
impaired the soldier’s courage—only 
to have changed it from the ferocity 
of a bull-dog into the resigned valour 
of an immortal creature; nor yet 
their obedience, for all in this army, 
high and low, seem to sympathise 
with discipline: all bear inevitable 
evils manfully for the simple reason 
that their education tells them they 
are inevitable. Here is a letter from 
a band-serjeant, George Berry, 4th 
(King’s Own). How does he begin 
his letter? “I ought to be very 
thankful to God for sparing me to 
write to you this night, when so many 
of my brothers-in-arms are lying dead 
round me.” Could words have been 
found more clear or more full, more 
fitting to express the first thought 
that passed through the mind of a 
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good soldier and a good man after 
the battle? He goes on with an 
equally clear description of the Alma 
fight. How well he describes the 
astonishment of the Russians at the 
ushing manners of the British— 
“They fought well for about three 
hours, then they began to fall back, 
completely paralysed, as our men be- 
gan to get close up to them.” Para- 
lysed was a hard werd, but he could 
not have used it with a better know- 
ledge of etymology ; it was the Hom- 
eric idea of the effect of fear on the 
limbs. And there is a Homeric 
power of painting in the description 
of what the cavalry did, united with 
great naivete — “Our cavalry soon 
overtook them and used the sword 
to them, and made heads and arms 
fly in the air ;” and in the description 
of the field, with great tender-heart- 
edness superadded — “I can assure 
you it was an awful sight to see the 
dead lying about: in some places we 
could not walk without walking over 
them.” The letter concludes with a 
sentence which shows that chivalrous 
sense of honour is not confined to the 
commissioned officer —“I hope the 
people of England» who complained 
of our delay are satisfied now.” Here 
is another from Private Jerome Fal- 
ery, grenadier company, 38th regi- 
ment. He gives a” synopsis of the 
history of the expedition until the 
date of his letter; but in his de- 
scription of the battle, sporting pro- 
pensities come out: “All the aris- 
tocracy of Sebastopol came out to 
see the sport [this reminds us of one 
of the lawn-meets at Badminton 
House], and they fully expected that 
we could not stand out more than 
three days; then we were to be 
driven into the sea. But they found 
out their mistake, for it was not much 
more than as many hours before they 
were like hunted foxes from their 
covers.” But how cheerfully and 
bravely he speaks of the probabilities 
of war: “Ours is the first regiment 
for the front, and perhaps this is the 
last letter that I may be able to write 
to you. You may laugh at the idea 
of making sure of getting into Sebas- 
topol ; but I can assure you we go to 
take it, and if we do not take it, we 
will not return.” An _ artilleryman 
writes a good description of the 
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enemy’s manceuvre of firing a village 
in their front; his professional spe- 
ciality is amusing: “Before we re- 
covered from our surprise at this 
manoeuvre, there came from all points, 
and along the front of the hill, a per- 
fect shower of 18, 24, and 36lb. shot.” 
. The artilleryman speaks of cannon- 
balls in numerals, as other mortals do 
of partridge-shot. How does this 
letter end which begins, “I am grate- 
ful I am spared to write you an ac- 
count”? It ends with, “ Kiss my baby 
a thousand times: I thought much of 
youall in the battle.” Soldiers, it seems, 
think of their wives and babies like 
other people : if they had them by their 
sides in the battle-field, it would be 
hard for even Cossacks to fight against 
them. And the Cossacks too have wives 
and babies, say the Peace Society. 
True ; this consideration increases the 
solemnity, but does not destroy the 
medicinal effect of war on the frame- 
work of human society. Another 
letter begins, as this one ended, with 
thought of the man’s human appen- 
dages at home: “I trust you and 
baby are quite well, as I am happy 
to say is the case with me at present.” 
This letter describes very succinctly 
the obstinate resistance of Sebastopol. 
“ Yesterday we advanced up to Sebasto- 
pol,about there miles from here,and sent 
in a flag of trucé to summon the place 
to surrender ; but they say they won’t 
go.” His description of the sacking 
of the country-houses is very graphic: 
“ Thousands of men loaded with tables, 
chairs, sofas, chests of drawers, pier- 
glasses, geese, ducks, cabbages, fowls 
—in fact, everything that can be 
imagined. Our men lay on beautiful 
feather-beds and costly sofas in the 
open-air—arm-chairs and mahogany 
tables to grub off.” But how does 
the private soldier speak of military 
outrages? “Some beasts, destitute 
of manly feeling, will even rob poor 
wretches, who, through age and po- 
verty, have not attempted to escape.” 
The man is full of his glory. .“ Lord 
Raglan thanked us for winning on the 
20th, in a stunning manner.” But his 
heart is at home, after all, with his 
wife and child : “That God may pro- 
tect you and my child is the fervent 
prayer of your loving husband.” Here 
isa letter from Private Joseph Hors- 
, bell, lst Royal Fusileers, in which he 
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notices very naturally the small ac- 
count a man makes of his knapsack 
in the heat of action: “I was tired 
with carrying a load on my back 
before I got into the fight ; but after 
I got through the river and into the 
fight, I did not feel the load at all; 
for I looked over my shoulder to see 
if I had it safe on my back, for I felt _ 
as if I had nothing on; and it was 
safe.” Who that has got tired at 
shooting does not know the difference 
that finding game makes in the weight 
of his gun and shot-bag? Here is a 
note from a private in the 23d Welsh 
Fusileers to his mother. How the old 
lady must have held up her hands 
when she read the following: “ Dear 
mother, I am shot through the thigh, 
but by luck the ball has not touched 
thebone.'. . . 5 I wish I were 
well again, that I might join my 
regiment. There will be some hot 
work at Sebastopol; our lads are 
longing to be there.” Here is an 
account of the state of Sebastopol, 
and of the appearance of its besiegers, 
written by a private of the 7th Royal 
Fusileers: “The people in Sebastopol 
are as thick as bees in a hive; it will 
be a horrid massacre. The people will 
kill themselves with fright. They are 
even encamped in thestreets ; we can 
see them with the glasses:” and an 
equally good description of himself— 
“Tell my poor Carey that she would 
not know me if she saw me, for I am 
all hair from my eyes to the neck.” A 
soldier of the 68th reminds his friends 
that “it is very easy to talk of war, 
but it is a very different thing to 
take part in it, or to view the field 
after all is over.” A dragoon of 
the heavy brigade, who can handle 
pen or sabre with equal dexterity, tells 
of their brilliant skirmish at Balaklava 
in words that strike home as well as 
his arm did. After his due meed of 
praise to the gallant Highlanders, 
“ three regiments of their cavalry tried 
to gain possession of the Highlanders’ 
position, and charged them; but they 
had no time to repent, for they went 
down like eut corn.” He proceeds to 
describe the part he took in it himself: 
“T never felt less fear in my life than 
I did at that time; and I hope God 
will forgive me, for I felt more like a 
devil than a man;” and “I escaped 
without a scratch, thank God, through 
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Ifwas covered with blood ; my horse 
was not even wounded. But oh, the 
work of slaughter that then began! it 
was truly awful ; brt I suppose it was 
necessary. We cut them down like 
sheep, and they did not seem to have 
power to jresist.” This brave soldier 
was humane, and reverential as well 
as brave ; he was not. one who would 
- have murdered the wounded, even if 
he had happened to find himself a 
major in the Russian service. Behold 
here a soldier of the 4th Light Dra- 
goons, saved by a miracle from the 
bloody race of Balaklava, writing 
with the utmost modesty, as if he had 
done and suffered the merest trifle ; 
“Oh, how thankful I am, dear par- 
ents! I am sorry I have not much 
time now, as we expect every mo- 
ment to go and attack the enemy, 
who are in sight of us... . . .. We 
gave them a great slaughtering yes- 
terda: Dear mother, do not 
alarm yourself about me; I have a 
good opinion I shall see you again. 
shall never forget the 25th of Octo- 
ber—shells, bullets, cannon-balls, and 
swords kept flying all around us. I 
escaped them, except a slight scar on 
my nose from the bursting of a shell, 
and a slight touch on my shoulder 
from a cannon-ball it the tap of 
a lady’s fan, I should think], after 
it had killed one of our horses; but, 
thank God, it did not disable me.” 
How a horse-soldier loves his horse! 
it reminds one of that affecting scene 
after Corunna, when they changed 
horses that each man might be spared 
the shooting his own. ‘In one part 
of the battle I lost my horse, owing 
to the one in front of me being shot 
dead, and my poor horse fell over it, 
and I was unhorsed. In getting up 
my horse took fright and got from me, 
but fortunately for me IL saw another 
that some poor fellow of the 8th 
Hussars had been killed from: I 
mounted it in a moment, and was in 
the rank again. On my return from 
the charge [what a return!] I got 
my own horse again ; he had galloped 
to the camp, and; dear parents, I was 
as glad when I saw him there as if I 
had got half the world given to me.” 
There is a modest confidence in the 
ending of this letter, which shows as 
much as anything what stuff our fellows 
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after the battle of the Alma, we had 
only lost two men; but in this battle 
we have lost the better half. But I 
keep in good heart. We have hitherto 
thrashed the Russians, and we shall 
do so again.” Here is a letter from 
a corporal in the 5th Dragoon Guards, 
and another compliment to the brave 
kilts: “Some of them went to attack 
the Highlanders who formed square 
[he made a mistake here; they did not 
take so much trouble], and popped 
them off very nicely.” Their com- 
mander should be called in future b 

the Russian name of General Popoff. 
Our friend had a narrow escape, like 
everybody else.. His horse was shot ; 
he was nearly lanced ; he got a loose 
one belonging to the Enniskillens, and 
rode back, shooting a Russian who 
tried to stop him. This event he re- 
lates with the accustomed humanity 
of our soldiers: “I had observed a 
pistol in the holster-pipe, so I took it 
out and shot him in the arm; he 
dropped his sword: then I immedi- 
ately rode up to him [he might not 
have done this if he had had time to 
think, but the Russian had another 
arm and probably pistols], and ran 
him through the body, and the poor 
fellow dropped to the ground.” Here 
is a letter of peculiarly fine feeing, 
which The Times gives in its original 
imperfect spelling. *It is from a 
corporal to his widowed mother. He 
consoles her most delicately, on the 
ground that a slain brother was not 
like the youth who, in Scripture, was 
singled out for restoration to life, as 
the only son of his mother, and she a 
widow :—“ Dear Mother, I am sorry 
to tell you that poor George got shot 
in the leg, above the knee, and was 
forced to have his leg off at the thigh ; 
and his being so weak from the hard- 
ships we have had to go through, 
caused his death in two days; but I 
was with him all the time. He died 
very happy, and wished me to let you 
know that he died an honour to his 
country. He felt that he was quite pre- 
paired to die, and told me to bid you 
all his last farewell, until we'll meat 
in the next world, witch I hope we 
will altogether.” How inexpressibly 
tragic are the homely mis-spellings ! 
But you would rather, I think, decline 
my small talk on the subject of this_ 


are made of. “ When I wrote to—, “letter. There is a Holy of Holies in 
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the affections of man, where none may 
enter but the priest; and he alone is 
the priest, who is or has been in ex- 
actly a similar situation to those ini- 
tiated by misfortune. 


** Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven; 
And if there be a human tear 
From Passion’s dross refined and clear— 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an ahgel’s cheek— 
°Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head !” 


What would you have said, Sir 
Walter, of the tear of a widowed 
mother dropping on the letter, written 
by a soldier-son, which tells of the 
death of a brother soldier-son, slain 
at the crisis and acme of human 
glory? Let the poet who inherits the 
mantle of Scotland’s bard, and. none 
else, describe it. Your taste, I am 
sure, will bear with no profane com- 
mentator. “Poor George’s last words 
was, ‘Arthur, my dear brother, [the 
brave fellow had probably been Chris- 
tened after the Duke], be sure and 
write to poor mother, and tell her I 
die quite happy; and be sure to al- 
ways write to her, to let her know 
how you are getting on.’ He shook 
hands with us both, and kissed me 
for you, and my brother Shallto for 
his brothers, and then he went off 
quite easy. I saw him buried, and 
everything.” This letter, though writ- 
ten by one, is signed by two brothers, 
one a corporal and the other a private 
in the 55th regiment of foot. So much 
for the letters from the private sol- 
diers. My quotations will satisfy you, 
Trenzeus, that Captain Sword can be 
Captain Pen as well upon occasion, 
and that the schoolmaster is abroad 
among rank and file, and is gone with 
them to the far Crimea. I need not 
gay that the officers’ letters are equally 
interesting, but they are such as officers 
have no doubt written before from the 
battle-field ;—the privates, I should 
think, had written such letters never. 
They are written, both of them, with 
the gentlemanly simplicity, as well 
under the same circumstances, of 
Cesur’s Commentaries. There is no 
hurry in any of them, though they all 
doubtless illustrate in the highest de- 
gree, ieee brave letters as they 
are, the pursuit of literature under 
difficulties. Many of them might have 
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been broken off, at any moment, by a 
stray shot or shell, and the writer 
hurried into eternity. You know, 
Ireneus, how much stress you and I 
lay on writing a letter without. inter- 
ruption. I am writing this very iden- 
tical letter to you in my younger 
brother’s rooms in the University of 
——, with what we call “the oak 
sported,” to keep out intrusion ; and, 
in my case, it is my friends, and 
not my enemies, I am afraid of. 
There is an interest about some of 
these letters from the seat of war 
which does not belong to others. The 
fingers that held the pen are too cold 
now to hold or feel anything—even 
cold as the Russian soil which holds 
them; and those also are especiaily 
interesting that tell of the heroic 
deaths, and deathless deeds, of brothers 
in arms. I would particularize one 
from a humble soldier, which. speaks 
in terms of affectionate admiration of 
the death of Ensign Clutterbuck, 
whose last words were, “Come on, 
63d!” as, with the courage of Cesar’s 
standard-bearer, he waved their co- 
louas in front of them to put them on 
their mettle for the charge. It was 
the poor boy’s maiden battle, I be- 
lieve, with the exception of Alma. 
A few short months before, he knew no 
fiercer contest than that in the foot-ball 
field of an English public school. To 
see soldiers speaking in such terms of 
officers is very delightful. Let but 
the officers pay equal honour to the 
men, as I believe they do, and the 
whole world will be the better for it. 
But it is almost invidious to name an 
instance, where death or victory was 
the rule of the conduct of all. These 
letters tell of deeds of arms unparal- 
leled, we may say, in ancient or 
modern times. If the three hundred 
Spartans had conquered the whole 
Persian host at Thermopyle, their 
victory would have been scarce more 
wondrous than the victory of In- 
kermann. <As for the glorious re- 
verse at Balaklava, there is nothing 
like it-in real history. I hope that, 
in a hundred years, the grandsons of 
the men engaged will not think it 
fabulous; but I am afraid they will. 
There was something ‘a little like it in 
the Peninsula and at Talavera, men- 
tioned by Napier. The German cay- 
alry had turned back, with a charac- 
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teristic excuse from their commander, 
“T will not kill my young mens ;” 
but, as Napier says, the English blood 
was hotter, and the English cavalry 
rode into destruction among quarries 
and broken ground. But that was 
but the exaggeration of fox-hunting 
pluck, and they did not know of the 
danger before. In this case, each of 
these gay cavaliers, 


* Celeri conspiciendus equo,” 


rode with his eyes open, as if at a 
review in the Phoenix or Hyde Park, 
splendid in his trappings, and gallant 
ip his bearing,as if all the eyes of all 
the ladies in London or Dublin were 
upon him, to nothing less than certain 
death. But there was no levity in 
this. It was the stern martyrdom of 
duty. They could not, they would 
not, have ridden so for mere glory. 
Never has discipline achieved such a 
triumph, except, perhaps, in the case 
of the solitary Roman sentinel, whose 
skeleton was found all cap-a-pie in a 
sentry-box at Pompeii, who stayed 
there till he was smothered by Vesu- 
vius, because those who were to re- 
lieve his guard had fled. As to the 
fatal order, I think most persons allow 
that there was no one to blame. The 
commauder had every reason to be- 
lieve the enemy in full retreat, instead 
of in position; and the fact of the 
order being “to follow,” and not “ to 
charge,” and the interpretation of that 
order by the fiery valour of those to 
whom it was addressed, seems to me 
to exculpate everybody, and make the 
chain of accident complete. Charity 
for all, but charity, above all, to. the 
manes of the bravest of the brave ! 

I cannot forbear to notice here, in 
speaking of the officers’ letters, that 
some have compared the tone of them, 
disparagingly, with that of those of 
the men, on the ground that they do 
not appear so much to appreciate the 
solemnity of the situation, and that 
this apparent levity has been attri- 
buted to the jocose popular literature 
which confessedly composes part of 
the education of the upper classes, 
and which may undeniably be abused. 
Officers write more letters than pri- 
vates ; those who wrote light ones 
doubtless wrote serious ones. Blame 
is to those who sillily published 
the one kind chiefly. Poor Punch 
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has peccadilloes enough to answer 
for without being hauled over the 
coals for the demoralization of the 
style of our officers. I should rather 
say that this difference results from 
a certain irony that pervades the life 
of our upper classes. I use irony 
in its classical sense of speaking 
less than the truth, for fear of speak- 
ing more. We have had enough 
of the humbug of “ earnestness,” 
and “earnest men.” Oliver Crom- 
well has been excused for butcher- 
ing his Irish prisoners, because he 
was an “earnest man.” Our upper 
classes hate demonstrativeness. W here 
they feel most deeply they say least 
about it, and this often leads to dis- 
guising the most genuine and the 
finest feeling under apparent levity. 
It ought to be remembered that many 
divines, even of the strictest school— 
we may instance Rowland Hill—have 
been utterly unable, even in pub- 
lic, to restrain their natural jocosity ; 
proving that it is best to be natural. 


‘“‘“Naturam expellas furcé, tamen usque 
recurrit.” 


To divorce hilarity and seriousness 
we take to be an innovation dating 
from about the time of the Covenan- 
ters. Enough of this. Whatever 
our officers said, they did their part 
most nobly ; self-sacrifice, in its most 
trying shape, in its most incredible 
degree, has been the characteristic of 
their conduct through this Crimean 
campaign. They have ever been the 
first to lead, the first to fall, and the 
last to retire. To borrow an image 
from the religion of Odin, the Valky- 
riers, or choosers of the slain, have 
shown a terrible partiality for the lives 
of our officers. Their conspciuous 
position is not fair to them, and I 
cannot think why Government hay¢ 
not modified it by an order before 
now. But this is not all that Govern- 
ment has to answer for. These hero- 
officers and hero-men have _ been 
stinted in their equipments, and have 
had their hardships forced upon them 
unnecessarily through the peddling fin- 
ancial policy of Free-trade Ministers. 
well called Peelites, who pay for their 
own reputation for consistency at the 
expense of their country’s armies. 

Are the men who can write these 
letters to-be put in the scale with an 
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equal number of stupid serfs, who 
have never been educated at all? It 
is true that one human soul is of the 
same value as another in His eyes 
without whose will not a sparrow may 
fall ; but a sparrow is of less value than 
a man, though both are cared for by 
Him ; and one human body is certain- 
ly of a greater value to human society 
than another. ~ By all means let us 
save those brave bodies by every pos- 
sible appliance of mechanical science. 
We have enough of iron in England, 
and enough of gold in Australia ; let 
us bear down, lop, and burn the Rus- 
sian Hydra with iron and with gold, 
with fire and with sword, but not 
gorge it first with a living mass of 
—_ English flesh. Our soldiers 
ave proved they have souls and 
hearts, and are not to be thrown away 
any longer. It was the same sad 
story at Alma and Inkermann as at 
Sabraon and Chillianwallah ; living 
men had to answer artillery, and slain 
men were set in the balance against 
dismounted guns. At Gujerat it was 
better. If Bem, in the’ Hungarian 
struggle, could manage to move heavy 
guns as well as light, and if he gained 
all his victories by overbearing the 
encmy by superior artillery, why on 
earth cannot we? Men of Manches- 
ter, men of peace,—Aydiidec, obxér’ 
’Avato. — not Greeks, but Greek- 
esses——answer this, if you can. 
There is the whole of your North of 
England like a gridiron with railroads ; 
surely some of this iron might have 
been used for making us better than 
the Czar in artillery. I do not think 
I am saying too much when I say, 
that as this Russian war is all owing 
to a pacific policy, so is all this slaugh- 
ter in the Crimea owing to the people 
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of peace doing their best to keep up 
our reproach of being a non-military 
nation. We ought to have been al- 
ways, in every item, fully prepared 
for a great war, and so the great war 
would never have come. But sad it 
is, that those who have been in error 
do not pay the penalty ; our heroes in 
the Crimea, proh pudor! are the 
scapegoats of the men or old women 
of Manchester. 

Trenwus, you have profited by 
the lessons of this war; you are no 
longer what I knew you. Is it true 
that you are to have a commission in 
the. militia? I should like to see so 
good a fellow among them.. They too, 
new as they are, are doing good. A 
clergyman of a country parish told me, 
that it is astonishing how the militia- 
service improves the rustics in order 
and cleanliness——in fact, it makes 
them, as the Philistines say, quite a 
different stamp of article. Slovenliness 
of living, as slovenliness of conduct, has 
been a chief cause of the poor condi- 
tion of our peasantry ; and cleanliness, 
the clergyman might also have said, 
is next to godliness. A change of 
spirit in the country gives hope of 
better things ; may He who is over all 
preserve our Queen and country in 
their hour of trial, and give us victory, 
as He alone can; and may the severe 
lessons which this war has already 
taught never be forgotten. Peace isa 
blessed thing, but there is no rose 
without its thorn;-and I fear that 
Peace and Patriotism are not the best 
of friends with each other; it is to 
prove as much that I have coupled 
them like two quarrelsome hounds in 
the heading of this letter—EHver 
yours. 


TLEPOLEMUS. 
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THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN.—PART II. 
WRITTEN IN A TENT IN THE CRIMEA. 


[At the last moment we received the following continuation. of “The 
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Story of the Campaign” from our friend in the Crimea, accompanied by 
a — letter, from which we give an extract :——“ Camp before Sebasto- 
pol, 7th Dec—Several days that I have set apart for writing up have been 


spent in the saddle. 


Could I have managed it, you should have had the 


account of the battle of the 5th; but the divisions of the army are scattered 
at such a distance from me—several miles—that I have been unable to collect 
the information necessary for accuracy in describing the events of the day, 
and I was too much occupied myself to sce all that passed, being in the thick 
of it, as you will believe when I will tell you that my horse, receiving three 
wounds, was killed by a cannon-shot, which passed through him behind my 
leg ; and a poor sergeant, in the act of extricating me, had his thigh carried 
away by another. It was a gloomy, but a glorious business. The cannon- 
ade, far more tremendous than at Alma, lasted, almost without intermission, 


for more than nine hours.”] 


CHAP. IX.—THE POSITION BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 


Most of the inhabitants of the val- 
ley had left the doors of their houses 
locked, as if they intended to re- 
turn shortly, and expected to find 
things as they had left them. But, 
notwithstanding a general order (called 
forth by a: great slaughter of turkeys, 
geese, and hens with rifles and revol- 
vers) that private property was to be 
respected, the houses in Kadukoi, the 
village at the entrance of the valley, 
were pillaged, and the doors, window- 
sashes, and rafters for the most part 
taken away for firewood. Some of 
the chiefs of the army took up their 
quarters in Balaklava; a post-office 
was established, and ships laden with 
. siege materials were brought into the 
harbour and ranged along the road in 
front of the houses, which the great 
depth of water close to the shore ren- 
dered almost as accessible and conve- 
nient as a wharf. Private speculators 
~set up stores for the sale of grocery and 
clothing ; cargoes of the same articles 
were brought from Constantinople in 
the hired transports; and in most 
instances advantage was taken of the 
necessities of the troops to demand 
shamefully exorbitant prices. 

Meantime the third, fourth, and 
light divisions were moved up to the 
heights of Sebastopol, and bivouacked 
within long cannon-range of the for- 
tress. Some shot, pitched into their 


positions, forced them to move, on 
different occasions, a liitle to the rear ; 
but, after a time, this ineffectual an- 
noyance was for the most part dis- 
continued, and at the beginning of 
October the rest of the allied army 
was moved up to the position it was 
intended to occupy, leaving the cavalry, 
a troop of horse-artillery, the 93d Re- 
giment, and-some marines and seamen, 
with guns from the fleet, to protect 
Balaklava. 

For eight days the time was spent 
in landing and bringing up the mate- 
rials and armament for the batteries 
of attack; and these being collected 
in sufficient numbers, the trenches 
were opened. This process was ren- 
dered very difficult and laborious by 
the soil, which was extremely rocky, 
and the progress made in it neces- 
sarily slow. As the whole interest of 
the campaign was now focused in 
this particular portion of the Crimea, 
it will be well to describe minutely 
the position which was soon to be- 
come the theatre of a series of 
conflicts. These would be but im- 


perfectly understood without a fuller 
idea than a map can give of the whole 
of the ground occupied by the allied 
army, and by the enemy. 

Looking at a map of the Crimea, 
the reader will see that a valley ex- 
tends from the inner end of the har- 
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bour of Sebastopol, where the Tcher- 
naya runs into it, to that of Bala- 
klava. From the former harbour to 
the ruins of Inkermann the valley is 
from twelve to fifteen hundred yards 
wide ; then the heights on either side 
separate till, at the point where the 
road to Mackenzie’s Farm crosses the 
Tchernaya, they are nearly four miles 
asunder. Here a rounded cluster of 
gentle eminences divides- the valley 
into two defiles: these, sweeping 
round from south-east to south-west, 
unite in one plain, which, traversed 
by small hills, spreads to the gorge of 
the valley of Balaklava, and up to the 
heights right and left. Thus this val- 
ley, extending from one harbour to 
the other, forms a wide neck to a 
small peninsula of which Cape Kher- 
son is the extremity, and on which 
the allied troops took their position. 
This peninsula, having steep cliffs: at 
the sea-shore, consists of a high un- 
dulating plain, or range of plains, 
cleft by deep gullies that descend gra- 
dually to the basin in which lies Se- 
bastopol. From a point opposite the 
ruins of Inkermann, to that where the 
road from Sebastopol descends to Ba- 
liklava, the range of heights bound- 
ing the valley is unbroken, except at 
a point easily defensible, where the 
Woronzoff road crosses it. But to 
the left of the point ,opposite the ruins 
of Inkermann the ground south of the 
Tchernaya slopes upward so gradually 
as to oppose no serious obstacle to 
the advance of troops to the heights, 
while the English division posted 
there was not on the ridge looking 
into the valley, but on another ridge 
in rear of it. Thus the space between 
the right of the allied batteries of at- 
tack and the heights opposite Inker- 
mann was, while unintrenched, the 
weak point of the position. The 
ground will be more minutely describ- 
ed in an account of the two actions of 
which it was the scene. 

The harbour of Balaklava. lies, as 
has been said, in a eleft between 
high and steep mountains. Beyond 
the inner extremity of the harbour 
this cleft continues itself for about 
half a mile in the small cultivated 
valley described in the last chapter.* 
A row of low isolated hills extends 
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across the entrance of the valley and 
up the heights on each side, to the 
plains of the peninsula on the one 
hand, and to the cliffs above the sea 
on the other, thus forming a natural 
line of defensive posts. At about 
3000 yards in front of these, on the 
plain, sweeping, as before described, 
from the valley of the Tchernaya, is 
another range of isolated hills, the 
left of which is within cannon-shot of 
the heights held by the Allies, and 
the right one near the village of Ka- 
mara, which lies on the mountains 
forming the southern boundary of the 
plain. This last range of hills, 
crowned with small intrenched works 
armed with artillery, and garrisoned 
by Turks, formed the outposts of the 
Allies in front of Balaklava. Thus, 
the position extended from the sea- 
shore in front of Sebastopol round the 
heights of the peninsula to the Wo- 
ronzoff road, and thence across to the 
last hill on the plain near Kamara ; 
while an inner line of posts extended 
across the entrance of Balaklava 
valley, up to the heights of the penin- 
sula on the left and round to the sea- 
cliffs on the right, enclosing valley, 
town, and harbour. 

Of the gullies already mentioned as 
channelling the plains, the principal 
one divides the peninsula nearly in 
half. Resembling at first a wide 
ditch between grassy slopes, it gradu- 
ally becomes a deep winding ravine 
with steep rocky sides like the dry 
bed of a wide river, and descends to 
the basin of the inner harbour. The 
left of the English lines in front of 
Sebastopol rested on one margin of 
this ravine, the right of the French 
lines on the other. The greater part 
of the French troops were encamped 
behind their lines on the site of the 
ancient Khersonesus, leaving a large 
space by the sea unoccupied. Their 
supplies were landed at Kamieth 
Bay, one of the deep narrow. recesses 
of Cape Kherson, from whence to 
Sebastopol the coast is indended by 
many inlets. There a fleet of trans- 
ports assembled, so numerous that 
their masts looked like a forest; and 
a wharf afforded the necessary con- 
venience for landing the multitude 
of stores which crowded the beach 
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and the environs of a small city of 
tents. 

Half-way between Cape Kherson 
and Balaklava the bold coast line turns 
back at a sharp angle, close to the 
site of an ancient temple of Diana, 
now occupied by the monastery of St. 
George. It stands on the edge ofa high 
sloping cliff, and consists of a long low 
range of white buildings, with pillared 
porticoes and green roofs and domes. 
The cliff it stands on is of yellow 
clayey stone—the next headland 
southward, abutting far beyond it, 
is of extreme richness of colour— 
a deep pearly grey, dashed with 
dark red, of a tone which, even 
on a gloomy day, imparts to the 
mass a kind of sunset radiance and 
glow. Asergeant’s guard of Zouaves 
is stationed in one of the buildings, 
and many Russian- families continue 
to inhabit the place. Passing through 
the edifice by a steep flight of steps, 
a gailery is reached extending along 
the upper face of the cliff. Terraces 
connected by a winding path jut out 
below, and near its base the rock is 
clothed with a shrubbery of small firs. 
‘There was a sound ef chanting as we 
passed along the balcony: the Zouave 
who accompanied us opened the door. 
and motioned us in without ceremony. 
The place was a very small low cha- 
pel, its walls hung with sacred pic- 
tures executed with elaborate vile- 
ness. A priest in a red garment was 
reading prayers to some others who 
sang the responses. He was bare- 
headed, but the rest, clad in black 
gowns, wore tall cylindrical caps, from 
which black veils descended behind. 
There was something strange in com- 
ing thus suddenly from a great camp 
into the presence of this secluded 
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brotherhood, whose devotions, usually 
accompanied only by the dashing cf 
the waves below, were now broken by 
the less seemly sound of the distant 
bombardment. 

The whole of these plains are pro- 
bably much the same in aspect now 
as in the days when Diana’s wor- 
shippers crossed them on the way to 
her temple. A short dry turf, scarcely 
clothing the grey rock, which every- 
where pushes its fragments through, 
is, except the patches of coppice, the 
only verdure. No fields nor gardens 
tell of an attempt to make the soil 
productive, but here and there vines 
cling to the side of a slope where the 
earth is deepest, and are enclosed by 
walls of loose stone. A few trees, 
soon cut down for firewood, surround- 
ed the farm-houses, and others grew 
at intervals down the course of the 
larger ravines. Lit by a warm sun, 


bounded by a blue sea, and enlivened 


by the view of the white-walled city, 
the aspect of the plains in October 
was fresh and almost cheerful, while, 
looking inland,-the tumbled masses of 
hills always lent grandeur to the 
landscape. But when a north wind 
whistled piercingly across the heights 
—when the dense fogs of November 
hung their grey drapery along the 
horizon, and rested in cold white 
masses on the hills—when the green 
turf grew mire, and the leafy coppice 
a, texture of wet brown twigs and roots, 
and yellow turbid pools settled along 
the course of the ravines, it was no 
wonder that the tents of the Arab, who 
is at least dry and warm in his desert, 
seemed preferable to the camp before 
Sebastopol, and the hardiest soldiers 
turned now and then a longing thought 
to the firesides of England. 


CHAP. X.—COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE. 


The ravines already mentioned, five 
in number, beginning in the middle of 
the plains of the peninsula, descend in 
courses, more or less winding, to the 
basin of the harbour. On the slopes 
of the plain, between these ravines, 
the English batteries were traced. In 
front of them, in the angle made by 
the outer and inner harbours, and on 
the right of the latter, stand some 
large public buildings belonging to the 
dovkyard, and a large barrack. These, 


in the absence of permanent defensive 
works, were covered by strong and 
solid earthen batteries on command- 
ing points, thrown up simultaneously 
with the progress of our own trenches. 
In front of the right of our attack was 
a round tower, surrounded by an in- 
trenchment armed on all sides with 
heavy guns. Next was a very large 
battery, composed of two faces meet- 
ing in a salient angle ; this was known 
during the siege as the Redan. Near 
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the inner harbour was another, known 
as the Barrack Battery, capable of 
firing on our left batteries or on the 
French. ‘These were all that were 
immediately opposed to us, besides 
the broadsides of a line-of-battle ship 
in the inner harbour, and the long 
guns of some steamers. 

Between the English camps and 
the fortress the ground sloped up- 
ward to a ridge, and then downward 
towards the Russian batteries. It is 
evident that the farther down these 
slopes our trenches were placed, the 
more they were commanded by the 
- enemy, and the higher must be the 
parapets to cover us from their fire. 
In such very stony and deficient soil it 
would have been almost impossible 
to obtain the requisite amount of 
earth very low down on the slopes, 
and our first batteries were placed on 
some spots where the ground rose 
gently upward for a space on the face 
of the descent. 

From the left of the great ravine to 
the Quarantine Harbour the ground is 
comparatively flat and unbroken, and 
on the right portion of this space the 
French trenches were opened at much 
shorter range than those of the Eng- 
lish. In the angle of the outer and 
inner harbours, opposite the French 
attack, stands the town of Sebastopol, 
protected partly by parapets of ma- 
sonry, partly by earthen batteries. 

The distinctive features of the cam- 
paign have been noticed in a preced- 
ing chapter; the siege now commenced 
has also its peculiarities. 

In ordinary sieges, the place having 
been completely invested so as to con- 
fine the garrison to its own resources, 
the trenches are opened at about six 
hundred yards, enclosing one or more 
salient points of the fortifications. 
Thus the works of the assailants being 
on the are of the outer of two con- 
centric circles described from a point 


within the fortress, while the defences - 


are on the are of the inner one, six hun- 
dred yards nearer the centre, it follows 
that the besiegers always havé space 
for a far greater number of guns than 
are mounted on the works to oppose 
them. When the superior fire from 
the batteries in the trenches has over- 
powered that of the place, the works 
are pushed forward; other batteries 
are established close enough to breach 
the walls; and the breach becoming 
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practicable, the assault is made, and 
the. garrison, being overpowered by 
superior numbers, the place is taken. 

In the present instance, the assail- 
ing force being insufficient to enclose 
the whole extent of front, the southern 
side of the harbour only was in- 
vested, leaving the formidable forts 
on the north unassailed, and the 
road from the interior free for sup- 
= of all kinds. The front attacked 

eing about three miles in extent, the 
space at the disposal of the garrison 
enabled them to reply with at least 
as many guns as the besiegers could 
bring to attack them. But had the 
Russian batteries been totally silenced, 
and the south side taken by assault, 
the outer harbour, acting as a huge 
wet ditch, presented a fresh obstacle, 
backed by a fresh line of batteries, 
and rendered a new series of opera- 
tions necessary. If the harbour had 
remained open, the fleet might have 
come in to support an assault of 
the land forces; but, on entering 
Sebastopol after the defeat at the 
Alma, Menschikoff had caused eight 
large ships to be sunk across the en- 
trance. Henceforward, so long as this 
obstacle existed, the operation of the 
fleets was limited to making a diver- 
sion by attacking the forts at the 
entrance ; and this was the part it took 
in the combined attack. 

Until the whole of the allied batte- 
ries were ready to open together, not 
a gun replied to the fire which the 
Kussians did not cease to direct, first 
upon our camps, and afterwards on 
our trenches. Hidden as the allied 
camps were behind the crest of a hill, 
there must have been something of 
mystery and awe for the garrison in 
this strange silence, almost the only 
token of the presence of an enemy be- 
ing the increasing height of the para- 
pets of the trenches. 

On the 17th at daylight, pursuant 
to the general orders of the night be 
fore, the silence was broken by such a 
peal of artillery as has scarcely ever 
before, in the most famous battles or 
sieges, shaken the earth around the 
combatants. A hundred and twenty- 
six pieces, many of them of the largest 
calibre, opened at once upon the Rus- 
sian defences, and were answered by 
a still larger number, of equal range 
and power. , The din was incessant, 
and the smoke in the batteries so dense 
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that after a few rounds the gunners 
laid their pieces rather by the line on 
the platforms than by a view of the 
object aimed at. The first visible 
effect of our fire was on the Round 
Tower, the pieces mounted on which 
were soon dismounted, and its surface 
deeply scarred by the shot of the 
heavy 68-pounder guns in the naval 
battery on the right, practising at a 
range of more than 2000 yards. Seve- 
ral explosions took place this day— 
the first in a French battery, where a 
magazine blew up at half-past eight in 
the morning, killing and wounding 
fifty men and disabling the battery ; 
another less serious one occurred after- 
wards in ‘the French lines. In- the 
afternoon the Russian magazine in the 
Redan was fired by a shell from the 
English batteries, and silenced a great 
number of its guns; and shortly after- 
wards a number of cases filled with 
powder blew up in rear of the English 
trenches, doing but little damage. The 
Lancaster guns (a new invention now 
tried for the first time in war), of 
which there were several in our bat- 
teries, sent forth their missiles with a 
rushing noise exactly like that of a 
railway train, and were distinguishable 
at each discharge amid the din of the 
cannonade. 

At one o’clock the French and Eng- 
lish fleets, whose attack had been 
anxiously expected, stood in, and en- 

ed the forts at the mouth of the 
harbour, the former on the south, the 
latter on the north side; and the deep 
volleying thunder of their broadsides, 
continuing without an instant’s pause, 
gave a new character to the cannonade, 
while a dense canopy of smoke, hang- 
ing heavily above the scene, hid the 
sea, the harbour, and the town, from 
the spectators on the heights in front 
of the English camp. ‘The Agamem- 
non and the Sanspareil maintained on 
this occasion a position much nearer 
to the forts than the rest of the fleet, 
which anchored, for the most part, at 
upwards of 2000 yards. 

When the fire ceased at nightfall, 
and the gains and losses were counted 
up, the result was by no means com- 
mensurate with the expectations pre- 
viously afloat in the allied army. 
High authority had been quoted for 
the opinion that we should silence 
the Russian batteries in a few hours. 
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The less sanguine had prescribed 
three days as the limits of the contest. 
Our progress hitherto had fallen 
short even of the latter estimate. 
On the Russian side many guns had 
been disabled, the works had been 
much damaged, and Fort Constantine 
was said to be seriously shaken by 
the fire of the two line-of-battle ships ; 
but on ours, the French attack had 
totally ceased since the explosions of 
the morning. The Russian works, 
being of earth like our own, were re- 
paired with equal facility, and the 
disabled guns were replaced by fresh 
ones from the arsenal. It was while 
watching the renewed vigour of the 
enemy’s fire, and seeing our own 
wounded borne by from the trenches, 
that we received on the 18th the mail 
bringing the absurd and mischievous 
announcement of the fall of Sebas- 
topol, and read the details of our own 
imaginary victory—an announcement 
happily characterised afterwards in a 
newspaper article as “ discounting” 
the glory of the conquest. It was 
robbing success of its best rewards 
thus to give us our honours before 
they were due. 

The interest excited by a contest 
of artillery, without decided advan- 
tage on either side, soon Janguishes ; 
and in a few days the thunder of the 
bombardment was almost unheeded. 
But the troops in the trenches and 
batteries were hardly worked, and 
exposed by day incessantly to a tre- 
mendous fire. The space in the 
magazines in our batteries was at 
first insufficient to hold ammunition 
for the day’s consumption, and to 
take in fresh supplies formed one of 
the most trying duties which artillery- 
men can be called on to perform. 
Waggons filled with powder, drawn 
by horses of the field-batteries, were 
driven down the face of a hill for 
upwards of half a mile, in full view, 
and quite within range of the enemy’s 
guns. A shell bursting in the wag- 
gons would have blown horses and 
men into the air; and to the risk of 
this were added the usual chances 
of being struck by shot or splinters; 
i neither the officers (often mere 
oys) nor the drivers ever showed the 
slightest hesitation in proceeding on 
their perilous errand. Several horses 
were killed by cannon-shot,-and on 
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one occasion a shell, lodging between 
the spokes of a wheel, exploded there, 
blowing off three wheels and the side of 
the waggon, and blackening the cases of 
powder without igniting their contents. 

Hitherto the attention of the Allies 
had been concentrated on the fortress, 
but on the 20th October a new ele- 
ment forced itself into their calcula- 
tions. Russian troops showed them- 
selves on the cluster of low heights 
which, as before mentioned, divide 
the valley of the Tchernaya into two 
defiles. Some Cossack horsemen 
lounged about the meadows at about 
two thousand yards from our posi- 
tion, and about fifty infantry soldiers, 
emerging from a ravine in the heights, 
erossed to the river for water, remain- 
ing for some time on the bank of the 
stream, and returning with a delibera- 
tion which showed they felt secure of 
support if molested. A body of cav- 
alry with some guns also posted itself 
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on the Bakshi-serai road, near the 
bridge which crosses the Tchernaya 
there, and close to the meadow where 
our own artillery had bivouacked on 
the night of the flank march.~ From 
day to day this foree seemed to be 
augmented, and was judged to be the 
rearguard of an army whose numbers, 
being hidden in the fagther defile, 
were unknown. , 

On the night of the 20th a sortie 
was made by the garrison on the 
French trenches. The Russians, 
calling out in French, “ Ne tirez pas, 
nous sommes Anglais,” penetrated into 
the works without opposition, and 
bayoneted some of the defenders, 
but were speedily repulsed with a loss 
of six killed and four wounded. Dur- 
ing the next few nights some Russian 
guns on the heights in the valley once 
or twice opened fire on the Turks 
garrisoning the outposts in front of 
Balaklava, without result. 


CHAP, XI.—ATTACK ON BALAKLAVA, 


In the description ef our position, 
the line of outposts occupied by the 
Turks was said to be on a range of 
low hills, crossing the plain from be- 
low the heights of the plateau to the 
Spposite mountains near the village of 
Kamara. Between these hills the 
plain slopes upward from Balaklava 
to a ridge, and down on the opposite 
side, where the valley, as_ before 
mentioned, is divided into two defiies, 
the one sweeping round to the left 
under éhe heights of the plateau held 
by the Allies, the other passing 
straight on to the Tchernaya. In 
this latter defile, and on the low emi- 
nences dividing it from the other, the 
Russian army, now numbering thirty 
thousand men, under General Li- 
prandi, was posted. 

At daybreak on the 25th the Rus- 
sian guns on the eminences and in the 
valley commenced a cannonade on 
the outposts held by the Turks. A 
troop of horse-artillery and a field- 
battery, supported. by the Scots Greys, 
were ordered up from Balaklava to 
the slopes between the outposts, and 
found themselves opposed to the fire 
of several field-batteries and some 
guns of position, which covered an 
adyance of infantry against the hills 


on the right. As the troop was arm- 
ed only with six-pounders, it and the 
field-battery were quite overmatched, 
both in metal and in numbers; never- 
theless, our artillery maintained the 
contest till its ammunition was ex- 
hausted, when it retired, having lost 
a good many horses and a few men, 
besides Maude, the captain of the 
troop, who was severely wounded by 
a shell which burst in his horse. 

‘At about 9 a.m. the first divisien 
and part of the light were ordered 
down to support the troops in Bala- 
klava, which consisted of a body of 
marines and seamen, with heavy 
ships’ guns, on the heights to the 
right of the valley, the 93d High- 
landers and a Turkish detachment in 
front of the village of Kadukoi, and 
all the cavalry drawn up behind their 
encampment on the plain to the left, 
near a vineyard. The first division, 
passing along the heights from the 
Worenzoff road to that which de- 
seends from the plateau to the valley 
of Balaklava, had a complete. view -of 
the attack. 

The Russians, pushing on a large 
foree of infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery, had just succeeded in carrying 
the works on the hills nearest Kamara. 
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Two large columns of cavalry, num- 
bering probably three thousand each, 
swept with great rapidity over the 
slopes of* the other hills nearer to our 
position, and the Turks who garri- 
soned the works there, firing a volley 
in the air, fled with precipitation over 
the parapets and down the slope. 
The Russians passed on; and their 
guns, darting out from the columns 
and dotting the plain at intervals, 
fired shells at us up the heights, all of 
which burst short. At that moment 
three heavy guns—two Turkish and 
one French—in position on the heights 
along which we were passing, were 
fired in succession on the Russian 
eavalry, the right column of which, 
losing some men and horses by the 
first shot, wavered, halted, and, be- 
fore the third gun was discharged, 
turned and galloped back. When 
the smoke of the battery had dis- 
persed, we saw that the left column, 
passing over and down the opposite 
slopes, was already engaged with our 
cavalry on the plain. There was 
something almost theatrical in the 
grandeur of this portion of the spec- 
tacle; the French stationed on the 
heights, and the English passing 
along them, looked down, as if from 
the benches of an amphithcatre, on 
the two bodies of cavalry meeting in 
mortal shock on the level grassy plain, 
which, enclosed on every side by lofty 
mountains, would have been a fit 
arena for a tournament of giants. 

The Scotch Greys and the Royal 
Dragoons, charging in front, were 
impeded by the tent-drains and picket- 
lines of their own camp, and, advane- 
ing but slowly, though with great 
steadiness, were swept baek for a 
hundred paces by the torrent of Rus- 
sian horsemen, fighting as they went, 
the red coats, fur caps, and grey 
horses, conspicuous amid the dark 
masses of the enemy. Then the 4th 
_Dragoon Guards, advancing like a 
wall, buried themselves, in an un- 
broken line, in the flank of the Rus- 
sians, while the 5th Dragoon Guards 
charged in support of the Greys and 
Royals. For a moment sword cuts 
and lance-thrusts were exchanged— 
then the Russians turned and fled con- 
fusedly back over the slopes, pursued 
for several hundred yards by the 
whole of the heavy cavalry, the Greys 
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and Royals having rallied in time to 
join in their discomfiture. 

While this was going on, part of 
the enemy’s column, throwing its right 
shoulder forward, made a rush for 
the entrance of the valley. The 93d 
were lying down behind a slope there ; 
as the cavalry approached they rose, 
fired a volley, and stood to reeeive 
the charge so firmly that the horse- 
men fied back with the rest of the 
column, pursued as they went by the 
fire of the battery (Barker’s), which had 
already been engaged in the morning. 

At this stage of the aetion the 
enemy’s infantry and guns held the 
two hills nearest Kamara, and had 
taken, in the works there, nine iron 
twelve-pounders, which we had con- 
fided to the Turks. We held the two 
points of the ridge nearest to our own 
position, and an intermediate one, 
erowned with a redoubt, remained 
unoccupied. The divisions advancing 
to support our troops having descend- 
ed into the plain, some field-batteries 
were moved forward, and a desultory 
and ineffective exchange of fire took 
place, at very long range, between 
the Russian guns behind the hills they 
had taken, and our own posted on the 
slopes in our possession. 

At the same time the brigade of 
light cavalry, which had not yet been 
engaged, had advanced to the edge of 
the slopes, whence they could look 
down on the enemy rallied on their 
own side of the plain, who had posted 
there a battery, flanked by two others, 
to repel any attack which might be 
made on them in their. turn. *Captain 
Nolan, author of the book on cavalry 
tacties, serving on the staff, brought 
an order to the commander of the 
cavalry to charge the enemy. To do 
so seemed desperate and useless; but 
Nolan asserted the order to be 
peremptory, and, joining in the charge 
which presently took place, was struck 
by a shell in the breast and fell dead. 
Never did cavalry show more daring 
to less purpose. Received in. front 
and flank by a fire which strewed the 
ground, for the half-mile of distance 
which separated them from the enemy, 
with men and horses, they peverthe- 
less penetrated. between the guns and 
sabred the gunners. Captain Lowe, 
of the 4th Dragoons, is said to have 
cut down eleven of the enemy with 
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his own hand. This gallantry availed 
nothing. The whole Russian force 
was before them; a body of cavalry 
interposed to cut off their retreat; 
and, assailed on every side by every 
arm, and their ranks utterly broken, 
they were compelled to fight their 
way through, and to regain our posi- 
tion under the same artillery fire that 
had crashed into their advance. 
Singly, and in two’s and three’s, 
these gallant horsemen returned, some 
on foot, some wounded, some support- 
ing a wounded comrade. The same 
fire which had shattered their ranks 
had reached the heavy cavalry on the 
slope behind, who also suffered se- 
verely. Our loss would have been 
eg but for the timely charge of a 

ody of French cavalry, which, de- 
scending from the plateau, advanced 
up the heights in the centre of the 
valley, where they silenced a destruc- 
tive battery. 

The ridge of hills, stretching entirely 
across the plain, hid the occurrences 
on the Russian side of the ground 
from the view of our troops in front 
of Balaklava; but the nature of the 
disaster soon became apparent. Rider- 
less horses galloped towards us over 
the hill, and wounded men _ were 
brought in, or rode slowly back, 
escoried by their comrades. I saw 
three privates of heavy dragoons 
riding back in this way. The middle 
one, a smooth-faced young fellow, 
hardly twenty, in no ways differed in 
his demeanour from the other two, 
sitting straight in his saddle and 
looking cheerful ; but, as he passed, I 
saw that a cannon shot had carried 
away a large portion of his arm, 
sleeve, flesh, and bone, between the 
shoulder and elbow, leaving the lower 
part attached only by a narrow strip 
of flesh and cloth. Colonel Yorke of 
the Royals, too, rode past, supporting 
himself with his hand on the eantle of 
his saddle, and, in reply to an inquiry 
from the Duke of Cambridge, said his 
leg was broken. 

In this unhappy affair the light 
eavalry lost 10 officers and 147 men 
killed or missing, and 11 officers and 
110 men wounded, with 335 horses. 
The heavy brigade lost, during the 
day, 9 men killed, and 10 officers and 
87 men wounded, and 46 horses. 
When the artillery fire ceased, some 
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rifles were moved in skirmishing order 
up towards the hill near Kamara, 
apparently as a preliminary to an ad- 
vance to retake it. But none such 
took place, though the expectation 
was universal amongst our people 
that it was to be recaptured at once. 
Towards evening some rum and bis- 
cuit were served out to the men, who 
had had no dinner, and at dusk the 
first division was marched back to its 
own encampment on the heights. The 
Russians were left in possession of 
two of the outposts held by the Turks 
in the morning, and nine guns, and 
their columns remained in the plain, 
about 1,500 yards from our front, 
drawn up as if to offer battle. 
Much murmuring was heard that the 
should be allowed thus to defy us, an 
to keep possession of the hills. But ~- 
their success was rather apparent than — 
real, and, but for the loss our cavalry 
suffered, would have been even bene- 
ficial to us. While it showed us that 
we were holdin@@front more extended 
than was necessary or desirable, it 
conferred on the enemy no advantage 
worth fighting for. Balaklava was no 
more assailable after the action than 
before; and if the possession of the 
road into the mountains by Kamara 
was convenient to the Russians for 
supplies from the interior, they could, 


.by a detour from the valley of the 


Tchernaya, have communicated with 
it. 

The Turks were loaded with abuse 
for running away from the outposts, 
and losing the guns; and certainly the 
celerity with which they fled from the 
left of the position reflected no great 
credit on them. But the amount of 
obloquy seems undue. Others besides 
Turks would have left slight field- 
works attacked by an army, and hav- 
ing no support within cannon-range. 
The redoubts and works nearest our 
heights were so weakly constructed as 
to be rather a cover for the defenders 
than an obstacle to the assailants. 
Any sportsman would have considered 
it no great feat to have ridden his 
horse over both ditch and parapet. 
These works were held by few men ; 
the distance from them to the scant 
force covering the entrance of the val- 
ley of Balaklava was 3,000 yards; and 
they were not all abandoned without 
a struggle; for an Englishman serv- 
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ing with our Ottoman allies, told me 
on the field that he had seen thirty- 
seven of the fugitives from the posts 
on the right who had received bayonet 
wounds in their defence. But the 
combats on the Danube had procured 
for our Mussulman friends such a re- 
putation for valour in defending in- 
trenchments, that it was believed to 
be necessary only to throw up a few 
shovelfuls of earth, and any Turk 
posted behind them would live and die 
there; and the reaction produced by 
the upsetting of this belief, operated 
a little unjustly to their disadvan- 
tage. 

It is not easy to assign any precise 
object to the Russian attack, except 
that of penetrating into the village, 
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and doing what hasty damage they 
could to the stores there, and to the 
vessels in the harbour. To attempt 
to hold the place without the com- 
mand of the sea, and with a very 
superior enemy on the heights on each 
side, would have been madness. The 
Russians would have been enclosed, 
and destroyed, or captured to a man. 
Nor, in any case, would the loss of 
Balaklava, though a disaster, have 
been absolutely crippling to the allies, 
or effectual for the relief of Sebastopol, 
since the British might have landed 
their supplies, as the French did, at 
Kherson: and the abandonment of 
Balaklava, as too distant from our 
siege works, was once said to be in 
contemplation. 


CHAP. XII.—FIRST ACTION OF INKERMANN. 


On a detailed map of the Crimea, 
a path is shown which, branching to 
the right from the Woronzoff road in 
its course towards Sebastopol, de- 
scends the heights to the valley of the 
Tchernaya, close to the head of the 
great harbour. On this road the se- 
cond division were encamped across 
the slope of an eminence. The road, 
passing over the ridge, turns to the 
right down a deep ravine to the val- 
ley. To the left of this road the 
ground, sloping gently downwards 
from the crest in front of the second 
division, rises again to a second emi- 
nence about 1,200 yards in front of the 
first; and from this second ridge you 
look down across the head of the har- 
bour in front, on the town and allied 
attack on the left, gnd on the ruins 
and valley of Inkermann on the right. 
To the right of the road the ground, 
first sloping upwards, then descends 
to the edge of the heights opposite 
Inkermann. All the space between 
and around the two ridges, down to 
the edge of the heights, was covered 
with low coppice. 

From the first, the Russians showed 
great jealousy of any one advancing 
on any part of the ground beyond the 
ridge. As soon as any party, if even 
but two or three in number, showed 
itself there, a signal was made from a 
telegraph on the Russian side of the 
valley to the ships in the harbour, 
which (though the spot was not visible 


from their position) immediately sent 
up shot and shell at a tolerably good 
range. As the ridge in front was 
rather higher than that behind which 
the second division was posted, and 
as the road, as well as the slopes from 
the valley on the left of it, afforded 
facilities to the advance of an enemy 
not found at any other point of the 
heights, this was notoriously the weak 
point of our position. 

About noon on the day after the 
action at Balaklava,.a Russian force 
was descried from the naval battery 
on the right of the attack, sallying 
from the fortress, and, shortly after- 
wards, the pickets of the second divi- 
sion were driven in. Volleys of mus- 
ketry on the ground between the 
ridges showed the affair to be serious, 
and a battery from the first division 
hastened to join those of the second 
in repelling the attack, while the 
Guards were moved up the slope in 
support. Some shot from the enemy’s 
field-pieces were pitching over the 
ridge, behind which the regiments of 
the second division were lying down, 
while their skirmishers met the ene- 
my’s down the slope; and the guns 
of the second division had come into 
action on the crest of the hill. The 
battery of the first division (Wode- 
house’s) ranged itself in line with 
them, and, the enemy’s guns being at 
once driven off the field, the whole 
eighteen pieces directed their fire upon 
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a Russian column advancing half-way 
between the ridges. Unable to face 
the storm of shot, the column retired 
precipitately down the ravine to its 
left, where our skirmishers fired into 
it, and completed its discomfiture. 
Another strong column then showed 
itself over the ridge, and, after facing 
the fire of the batteries for a minute, 
retired the way it came. Presently the 
first column, having passed along the 
ravine, was descried ascending, in scat- 
tered order, the height beyond; at four- 
teen hundred yards every shot and shell 
pitched among them, our skirmishers 
also pressing hard on their rear and 
flank. When they had disappeared 
over the hill, the only enemy visible 
was the body of skirmishers. fighting 
with our own on the space between 
the ridges, and to them our guns were 
now turned. From the circumstance 
of those of our men who had been on 
outpost duty that day wearing their 
great-coats, it was difficult to distin- 
guish them from the grey-clad Rus- 
sians, especially as all were hidden to 
their waists in coppice, but an occa- 
sional speck of-red enabled us to avoid 
mistakes. The Russian skirmishers, 
under the fire of our guns and mus- 
ketry, retired, as I have always seen 
them retire, without precipitation, 
turning to fire as they went; and, in 
less than an hour from the beginning 
of the combat, the space between the 
ridges was cleared of them. As their 
columns retreated towards Sebasto- 
pol, they came within range of the 
Lancaster gun in the right siege-bat- 
tery. ‘The naval officer in charge (Mr. 
Hewett) blowing away the right cheek 
of the embrasure, to obtain the requi- 
site lateral sweep, fired nearly a dozen 
rounds into them with very great 
effect ; and the men of the second divi- 
sion, pressing on their rear, were with 
difficulty recalled from the. pursuit. 
The Russians left a hundred and thirty 
dead within our pickets. We took 
forty prisoners, and a great number of 
wounded were brought into our hospi- 
tals. Next day parties from the for- 
tress were seen on their own side of 
the hill, burying numbers slain in the 
retreat. Altogether, the Russians 
were estimated to have lost 1000 men, 
while we had ten killed and sixtywound- 
ed; so that this brilliant affair made 
amends to the army for whatever 
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was unsatisfactory in the combat of 
the preceding day. 

The regiments engaged in this ac- 
tion were—the 30th, 55th, 95th, 41st, 
47, and 49th. The batteries were 
Turner’s, Franklin’s (commanded by 
Captain Yates), and Wodehouse’s. 

While the Russians were retiring, a 
French staff-officer came to General 
Evans, ‘with an offer from General 
Bosquet of immediate assistance, 
which Sir De Lacy declined with 
thanks, requesting him to inform the 
French general that the enemy were 
already defeated. 

Parties of the attacking force were 
observed to carry intrenching tools in 
this enterprise. The design of the 
enemy probably was, after driving 
back the troops in front, to throw up 
cover on the opposite ridge, from be- 
hind which they might afterwards at- 
tack the same point of our line with 
sufficient force to follow up any ad- 
vantage, and meet the allies on the 
plains. Had they succeeded in in- 
trenching themselves, we must either 
have dislodged them at once in a 
pitched battle, or have allowed them 
to collect troops and artillery there 
till it should suit their convenience to 
attack us with every advantage on 
their side. The value of the service 
done in repelling them with so inferior 
a force (there were 1500 men of the 
second division engaged against 8000 
Russians) was perhaps not quite ap- 
preciated. It is scareely too much to 
say, that the presence of a strong in- 
trenched foree upon that part of the 
ground would have been a more seri- 
ous disaster than the loss of Bala- 
klava. Tlowever, even had they suc- 
ceeded in driving back the second 
division, they would have been en- 
countered by the other divisions 
coming to its support. But the Rus- 
sian general probably calculated that 
the attack on Balaklava of the pre- 
vious day would have induced us to 
strengthen that part of the position at 
the expense of the rest, and that we 
should be able to oppose but a weak 
force in an opposite quarter. 

All that afternoon waggons were 
bringing in wounded Russians. Pass- 
ing the hospital tent of the first divi- 
sion on the way to my own that even- 
ing, I saw a neat boot sticking out of 
the door-way, the wearer’s leg being 
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supported by an orderly. I looked 
in, but quickly withdrew. A young 
Russian officer, extended on a table, 
whose thigh-bone had been splintered 
by a ball, was undergoing amputation 
of the hip joint. As I turned away, the 
booted limb was detached from the 
bleeding mass and laid on the ground. 
He died in an hour. Outside the 
same tent next day, I saw a guards- 
man making soup in a large camp- 
kettle, while within a stride of his fire 
lay the bodies of five Russians, in 
different postures, who had died of 
their wounds, and had been laid there 
for burial. The young officer’s body 
was laid apart, covered with a blanket, 
and near it, covered also, but not hid- 
den, was a heap of amputated arms 
and legs. 

On the night of the 26th, a body of 
horse, galloping from the valley 
through the French outposts, up the 
Woronzoff road, rushed through the 
divisional camps on each side, and 
were supposed to be cavalry on some 
desperate errand, the darkness prevent- 
ing it from being discovered that the 
horses were riderless. About a hun- 
dred were captured. They were com- 
pletely accoutred, some for hussars, 
some for lancers. Bags of black bread 
hung at the saddle-bows. All were 
bridled, but the bits were out of their 
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mouths, as if they had broken from 
their pickets; and it was surmised 
that they had been startled by some 
rockets which the French had fired at 
troops passing along the valley. 

On the 27th, a new parallel was 
opened as a place of arms in front of 
our left siege-battery, and a day or 
two later the French trenches were 
pushed to within two hundred and 
fifty yards of the place. 

Great anxiety prevailed as to the 
officers and men missing since the ac- 
tion at Balaklava. It was said that 
the Cossacks had been seen riding 
over the field, transfixing the wound- 
ed with their lances. On the 28th, Cap- 
tain Fellowes was sent with a flag of 
truce to ascertain their fate. He was 
civilly received—told that the dead 
were already buried and the wounded 
cared for—and that, if he would return 
next day, the names of the survivors 
should be ascertained and given him, 
with any messages or letters they 
might wish to send. On returning the 
day after, he learnt that only two offli- 
cers were alive in the enemy’s hands, 
and that but few prisoners had been 
made. The Russian general is said to 
have expressed his surprise at the des- 
perate charge of the light brigade; say- 
ing, the English cavalry were always 
reputed brave, but this was mere folly. 











